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INTRODUCTION. 


To the sacred literature of the Brahmans, in the strict 
sense of the term, i. e. to the Veda, there belongs a certain 
number of complementary works without whose assistance 
the student is, according to Hindu notions, unable to do 
more than commit the sacred texts to memory. In 
the first place all Vedic texts must, in order to be under- 
stood, be read together with running commentaries such as 
Sayawa’s commentaries on the Sawhitas and Brahmawas, 
and the Bhashyas ascribed to Sankara on the chief Upani- 
shads. But these commentaries do not by themselves 
conduce to a full comprehension of the contents of the 
sacred texts, since they confine themselves to explaining 
the meaning of each detached passage without investigating 
Its relation to other passages, and the whole of which they 
form part ; considerations of the latter kind are at any rate 
introduced occasionally only. The task of taking a com- 
prehensive view of the contents of the Vedic writings as a 
whole, of systematising what they present in an unsyste- 
matical form, of showing the mutual co-ordination or sub- 
ordination of single passages and sections, and of reconciling 
contradictions — which, according to the view of the orthodox 
commentators, can be apparent only — is allotted to a sepa- 
rate ^astra or body of doctrine which is termed Mima;«sa, 
i. e. the investigation or enquiry Kar’ e^oxnv, viz. the enquiry 
into the connected meaning of the sacred texts. 

Of this Mim4;;^sd two branches have to be distinguished, 
the so-called earlier (purva) Mima;;zsa, and the later (uttara) 
Mima;«s4. The former undertakes to systematise the 
karmak^w^/a, i. e. that entire portion of the Veda which is 
concerned with action, pre-eminently sacrificial action, and 
which comprises the Sawhitds and the Brahmawas exclusive 
of the Ara;/yaka portions; the latter performs the same 
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service with regard to the so-called ^«4naka;?^a, i. e. that 
part of the Vedic writings which includes the Ara;/yaka 
portions of the Br^hmawas, and a number of detached 
treatises called Upanishads. Its subject is not action but 
knowledge, viz. the knowledge of Brahman. 

At what period these two jastras first assumed a definite 
form, we are unable to ascertain. Discussions of the nature 
of those which constitute the subject-matter of the Purva 
Mimi7;/sa must have arisen at a very early period, and the 
word Mimd;;/sd itself together with its derivatives is 
already employed in the Brahma;/as to denote the doubts 
and discussions connected with certain contested points of 
ritual. The want of a body of definite rules presciibing how 
to act, i. e. how to perform the various sacrifices in full 
accordance with the teaching of the Veda, was indeed an 
urgent one, because it was an altogether practical want, 
continually pressing itself on the adhvaryus engaged in 
ritualistic duties. And the task of establishing such rules 
was moi cover a comparatively limited and feasible one; for 
the members of a certain Vedic i*akha or school had to do 
no more than to digest thoroughly their own brahma;/a and 
sawhita, without being under any obligation of reconciling 
with the teaching of their own books the occasionally con- 
flicting rules implied in the texts of other Vakhas. It was 
assumed that action, as being something which depends on 
the will and choice of man, admits of alternatives, so that 
a certain sacnfice may be performed in different ways by 
members of different Vedic schools, or even by the followers 
of one and the same jdkha 

The Uttara Mima;;?sa-5‘dstra may be supposed to have 
oiiginated considerably later than the Purva Mimawsd. In 
the first place, the texts with which it is concerned doubtless 
constitute the latest branch ofVedic literature. And in the 
second place, the subject-matter of those texts did not call 
for a systematical treatment with equal urgency, as it was 
in no way connected with practice ; the mental attitude of 
the authors of the Upanishads, who in their lucubrations on 
Brahman and the soul aim at nothing less than at definite- 
ness and coherence, may have perpetuated itself through 
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many generations without any great inconvenience resulting 
therefrom. 

But in the long run two causes must have acted with 
ever-increasing force, to give an impulse to the systematic 
working up of the teaching of the Upanishads also. The 
followers of the different Vedic .rAkhas no doubt recog- 
nised already at an early period the truth that, while 
conflicting statements regarding the details of a sacrifice 
can be got over by the assumption of a vikalpa, i. e. an 
optional proceeding, it is not so with regard to such 
topics as the nature of Brahman, the relation to it of the 
human soul, the origin of the physical universe, and the like. 
Concerning them, one opinion only can be the true one, and 
it therefore becomes absolutely incumbent on those, who 
look on the whole body of the Upanishads as revealed 
truth, to demonstrate that their teaching forms a con- 
sistent whole free from all contradictions. In addition 
there supervened the external motive that, while the karma- 
Vkndd. of the Veda concerned only the higher castes of 
brahman ically constituted society, on which it enjoins 
certain sacrificial performances connected with ceitain re- 
wards, the ^;7anak^Wf/a, as propounding a certain theory of 
the world, towards which any reflecting person inside or 
outside the pale of the orthodox community could not but 
take up a definite position, must soon have become the 
object of criticism on the part of those who held different 
views on religious and philosophic things, and hence stood 
in need of systematic defence. 

At present there exists a vast literature connected with the 
two branches of the Mima;;/sa We have, on the one hand, all 
those works which constitute the Purva Mim^wsa-jastra — or 
as it is often, shortly but not accurately, termed, the Mimawsd- 
jastra — and, on the other hand, all those works which are 
commonly comprised under the name Vedanta- jlstra. At 
the head of this extensive literature there stand two collec- 
tions of Sutras (i. e. short aphorisms constituting in their 
totality a complete body of doctrine upon some subject), 
whose reputed authors are (7aimini and BAdarayawa. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the composition of those two 
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collections of Sutras was preceded by a long series of pre- 
paratory literary efforts of which they merely represent the 
highly condensed outcome. This is rendered probable by 
the analogy of other jastras, as well as by the exhaustive 
thoroughness with which the Sfitras perform their task of 
systematising the teaching of the Veda, and is further 
proved by the frequent references which the Sutras make to 
the views of earlier teachers. If we consider merely the 
preserved monuments of Indian literature, the Sutras (of the 
two Mimawsas as well as of other jastras) mark the begin- 
ning ; if we, however, take into account what once existed, 
although it is at present irretrievably lost, wc observe that 
they occupy a strictly central position, summarising, on the 
one hand, a scries of early literary essays extending over 
many generations, and forming, on the other hand, the head 
spring of an ever broadening activity of commentators as 
well as virtually independent writers, which reaches down to 
our days, and may yet have some future before itself. 

The general scope of the two Mimawsa-sdtras and their 
relation to the Veda have been indicated in what precedes. 
A difference of some importance between the two has, how- 
ever, to be noted in this connexion. The systematisation of 
the karmaka;/^/a of the Veda led to the elaboration of two 
classes of works, viz. the Kalpa-sutras on the one hand, and 
the Pfirva Mim5,;;/sa-sCitras on the other hand. The former 
give nothing but a description as concise as possible of the 
sacrifices enjoined in the Brahmawas; while the latter 
discuss and establish the general principles which the 
author of a Kalpa-sfitra has to follow, if he wishes to render 
his rules strictly conformable to the teaching of the Veda. 
The ^;/anaka;/^/a of the Veda, on the other hand, is system- 
atised in a single work, viz. the Uttara Mimdwsa or Veddnta- 
sOtras, which combine the two tasks of concisely stating the 
teaching of the Veda, and of argumentatively establishing 
the special interpretation of the Veda adopted in the Siitras 
This difference may be accounted for by two reasons. In 
the first place, the contents of the karmaka;/^fa, as being of 
an entirely practical nature, called for summaries such as 
the Kalpa-sutras, from which all burdensome discussions of 
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method are excluded ; while there was no similar reason for 
the separation of the two topics in the case of the purely 
theoretical science of Brahman. And, in the second place, 
the Ved^nta-sutras throughout presuppose the Pilrva 
Mim^wsd-sOtras, and may therefore dispense with the 
discussion of general principles and methods already esta- 
blished in the latter. 

The time at which the two Mim^;;^sa-sutras were com- 
posed we are at present unable to fix with any certainty ; 
a few remarks on the subject will, however, be made later 
on. Their outward form is that common to all the so- 
called SOtras which aims at condensing a given body of 
doctrine in a number of concise aphoristic sentences, and 
often even mere detached words in lieu of sentences. 
Besides the Mima/z/sa-sutras this literary form is common 
to the fundamental works on the other philosophic systems, 
on the Vedic sacrifices, on domestic ceremonies, on sacred 
law, on grammar, and on metres. The two Mim4;/^sa- 
sutras occupy, however, an altogether exceptional position 
in point of style. All Sfitras aim at conciseness ; that is 
clearly the reason to which this whole species of literal y 
composition owes its existence. This their aim they reach 
by the rigid exclusion of all words which can possibly be 
spared, by the careful avoidance of all unnecessary repeti- 
tions, and, as in the case of the grammatical Sutras, by the 
employment of an arbitrarily coined terminology which 
substitutes single syllables for entire words or combination 
of words At the same time the manifest intention of the 
Sutra writers is to express themselves with as much clear- 
ness as the conciseness affected by them admits of. The 
aphorisms are indeed often concise to excess, but not 
otherwise intrinsically obscure, the manifest care of the 
writers being to retain what is essential in a given phrase, 
and to sacrifice only what can be supplied, although perhaps 
not without difficulty, and an irksome strain of memory and 
reflection. Hence the possibility of understanding without 
a commentary a very considerable portion at any rate of the 
ordinary Sutras. Altogether different is the case of the 
two MimAws^-sutras. There scarcely one single Sfitra is 
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intelligible without a commentary. The most essential 
words are habitually dispensed with ; nothing is, for instance, 
more common than the simple omission of the subject or 
predicate of a sentence. And when here and there a Sutra 
occurs whose words construe without anything having to be 
supplied, the phraseology is so eminently vague and obscure 
that without the help derived from a commentary we should 
be unable to make out to what subject the Siatra refers. 
When undertaking to translate either of the Mima;;/s^- 
sCltras we theieforc depend altogether on commentaries ; 
and hence the question arises which of the numerous com- 
mentaries extant is to be accepted as a guide to their right 
understanding. 

The commentary here selected for translation, together 
with Bfidardya;/a^s Siltras ^ (to which we shall henceforth 
confine our attention to the exclusion of 6^aimini s Purva 
Mimd;;/sa-sutras), is the one composed by the celebrated 
theologian Sankara or, as he is commonly called, 5ankard- 
y^arya. There are obvious reasons for this selection. In 
the first place, the .S'ankaia-bhashya represents the so- 
called orthodox side of Ih'ahmanical theology which strictly 
upholds the Brahman or highest Self of the Upanishads as 
something different from, and in fact immensely superior to, 
the divine beings such as Vish//u or wS'iva, which, for many 
centuries, have been the chief objects of popular worship in 
India. In the second place, the doctrine advocated by 
wSankara is, from a purely philosophical point of view and 
apart from all theological considerations, the most im- 
poitant and interesting one which has arisen on Indian soil ; 
neither those forms of the Vedanta which diverge from the 
view represented by Sankara nor any of the non-Vedantic 
systems can be compared with the so-called orthodox 
Vedanta in boldness, depth, and subtlety of speculation. 
In the third place, vS'ahkara’s bh^shya is, as far as we know, 
the oldest of the extant commentaries, and relative antiquity 

IS at any rate one of the circumstances which have to .be 



^ The SCltras in which the ^;7anakam/a of the Veda is systematised go by 
various names, being called either Vedanta-sutras, or Uttara Mimawsa-sutras, 
or Brahma-sutras, or .S^rtraka MlmawsS-siltras 
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taken into account, although, it must be admitted, too much 
weight may easily be attached to it. The 5ahkara-bh^shya 
further is the authority most generally deferred to in India 
as to the right understanding of the Vedanta-sHtras, and 
ever since Sankara’s time the majority of the best thinkers 
of India have been men belonging to his school. If in 
addition to all this we take into consideration the intrinsic 
merits of .Sankara’s work which, as a piece of philo- 
sophical argumentation and theological apologetics, un- 
doubtedly occupies a high rank, the preference here given 
to it will be easily understood. 

But to the European — or, generally, modern— translator 
of the Vedanta-sutras with 5'ankara s commentary another 
question will of course suggest itself at once, viz. whether 
or not Sankara’s explanations faithfully render the intended 
meaning i»f the author of the Sutras. To the Indian PaWit 
of 5ankara’s school this question has become an indifferent 
one, or, to state the case more accurately, he objects to 
Its being raised, as he looks on .Sankara’s authority as 
standing above doubt and dispute. When pressed to 
make good his position he will, moreover, most probably 
not enter into any detailed comparison of i>ankara s com- 
ments with the text of Badardya/za’s Sutras, but will rather 
endeavour to show on speculative grounds that Sankara’s 
philosophical view is the only true one, whence it of course 
follows that it accurately represents the meaning of Bada- 
r4ya;/a, who himself must necessarily be assumed to have 
taught the true doctrine. But on the modern investigator, 
who neither can consider himself bound by the authority of 
a name however great, nor is likely to look to any Indian 
system of thought for the satisfaction of his speculative 
wants, it is clearly incumbent not to acquiesce from the out- 
set in the interpretations given of the Ved^nta-siitras — and 
the Upanishads — by 5ankara and his school, but to submit 
them, as far as that can be done, to a critical investigation. 

This is a task which would have to be undertaken even if 
Sankara’s views as to the true meaning of the SOtras and 
Upanishads had never been called into doubt on Indian 
soil, although in that case it could perhaps hardly be entered 
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upon with much hope of success ; but it becomes much more 
urgent, and at the same time more feasible, when we meet 
in India itself with systems claiming to be Vedfintic and 
based on interpretations of the Sutras and Upanishads 
more or less differing from those of 5ankara. The claims 
of those systems to be in the possession of the right under- 
standing of the fundamental authorities of the Vedanta 
must at any rate be examined, even if we should finally be 
compelled to reject them. 

It appears that already at a very early period the 
Vedanta-sutras had come to be looked upon as an authori- 
tative woik, not to be neglected by any who wished to 
affiliate their own doctrines to the Veda. At present, at 
any rate, there are very few Hindu sects not interested in 
showing that their distinctive tenets are countenanced by 
Badardya//a’s teaching. Owing to this the commentaries 
on the Sutras have in the course of time become very 
numerous, and it is at present impossible to give a full and 
accLiiate enumeration even of those actually existing much 
less of those referred to and quoted. Mr. Fitz-Edward 
Hall, in his Bibliographical Index, mentions fourteen com- 
mentaries, copies of which had been inspected by himself. 
Some among these (as, for instance, Ramanuja’s Vedanta- 
sdra. No. XXXV) are indeed not eommentaries in the strict 
sense of the word, but rather systematic expositions of the 
doctrine supposed to be propounded in the Sutras; but, on 
the other hand, there are in existence several true commen- 
taries which had not been accessible to Fitz-Edward Hall. 
It would haidly be practical — and certainly not feasible in 
this place — to submit all the existing bhashyas to a critical 
enquiry at once. All we can do here is to single out one or 
a few of the more important ones, and to compare their 
interpretations with those given by Sankara, and with the 
text of the Sutras themselves. 

The bhdshya, which in this connexion is the first to press 
itself upon our attention, is the one composed by the famous 
Vaish/zava theologian and philosopher Rdmanuja, who is 
supposed to have lived in the twelfth century. The Rama- 
nuja or, as it is often called, the 5ri-bhdshya appears to be 
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the oldest commentary extant next to Sankara’s. It is 
further to be noted that the sect of the Rdmanu^as occupies 
a pre-eminent position among the Vaishwava sects which 
themselves, in their totality, may claim to be considered the 
most important among all Hindu sects. The intrinsic value 
of the Sri-bh^shya moreover is — as every student ac- 
quainted with it will be ready to acknowledge — a very high 
one ; it strikes one throughout as a very solid performance 
due to a writer of extensive learning and great power of argu- 
mentation, and in its polemic parts, directed chiefly against 
the school of .Sankara, it not unfrequently deserves to be 
called brilliant even. And in addition to all this it shows 
evident traces of being not the mere outcome of Rimanq^a’s 
individual views, but of resting on an old and weighty 
tradition. 

This latter point is clearly of the greatest importance. 
If it could be demonstrated or even rendered probable only 
that the oldest bhashya which we possess, i. e. the 5 an- 
kara-bhashya, represents an uninterrupted and uniform 
tradition bridging over the interval between B^daraya;/a, 
the reputed author of the SOtras, and .Sankara ; and if, on 
the other hand, it could be shown that the more modern 
bhashyas are not supported by old tradition, but are 
nothing more than bold attempts of clever sectarians to 
force an old work of generally recognised authority into 
the service of their individual tenets ; there would certainly 
be no reason for us to raise the question whether the later 
bhashyas can help us in making out the true meaning of 
the Sutras. All we should have to do in that case would be 
to accept Sankara’s interpretations as they stand, or at the 
utmost to attempt to make out, if at all possible, by a 
careful comparison of 5 ahkara’s bhashya with the text of 
the Sutras, whether the former in all cases faithfully repre- 
sents the purport of the latter. 

In the most recent book of note which at all enters into the 
question as to how far we have to accept .Sankara as a guide 
to the right understanding of the Sutras (Mr. A. Gough s 
Philosophy of the Upanishads) the view is maintained (pp. 
239 ff.) that Sankara is the generally recognised expositor 
[34] b 
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of true Vedanta doctrine, that that doctrine was handed 
down by an unbroken series of teachers intervening between 
him and the Siitrak^ra, and that there existed from the 
beginning only one Veddnta doctrine, agreeing in all essen- 
tial points with the doctrine known to us from ^Sankara’s 
writings. Mr. Gough undertakes to prove this view, firstly, 
by a comparison of 6'ankara’s system with the teaching of 
the Upanishads themselves; and, secondly, by a comparison 
of the purport of the Sfitras— as far as that can be made 
out independently of the commentaries — with the interpre- 
tations given of them by wS'ankara. To both these points 
we shall revert later on. Meanwhile, I only wish to remark 
concerning the former point that, even if we could show 
with certainty that all the Upanishads propound one and 
the same doctrine, there yet remains the undeniable fact of 
our being confronted by a considerable number of essen- 
tially differing theories, all of which claim to be founded on 
the Upanishads And with regaid to the latter point I 
have to say for the present that, as long as we have 
only Sankara’s bh^shya before us, we are naturally 
inclined to find in the Siitras — which, taken by them- 
selves, arc for the greater part unintelligible — the meaning 
which wS'ankara ascribes to them, while a reference to 
other bhashyas may not impossibly change our views at 
once.— Meanwhile, we wall consider the question as to the 
unbroken uniformity of Vedantic tradition from another 
point of view, viz. by enquiring whether or not the 
Sutras themselves, and the 5ankara-bhashya, furnish any 
indications of there having existed already at an early time 
essentially different Vedantic systems or lines of Vedfintic 
speculation. 

Beginning with the SCltras, we find that they supply ample 
evidence to the effect that already at a very early time, 
viz. the period antecedent to the final composition of the 
Vedanta-sutras in their present shape, there had arisen 
among the chief doctors of the Vedanta differences of 
opinion, bearing not only upon minor points of doctrine, 
but affecting the most essential parts of the system. In 
addition to Badarayawa himself, the reputed author of the 
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Sutras, the latter quote opinions ascribed to the following 
teachers : Atreya, A^marathya, Au/yulomi, Kdrshw^^ini, 
Karakr/tsna, 6^aimini, Badari. Among the passages where 
diverging views of those teachers are recorded and con- 
trasted three are of particular importance. Firstly, a 
passage in the fourth pdda of the fourth adhyaya (S(itras 5-7), 
where the opinions of various teachers concerning the 
characteristics of the released soul are given, and where the 
important discrepancy is noted that, according to Au<3^ulomi, 
its only characteristic is thought (^aitanya), while 6^aimmi 
maintains that it possesses a number of exalted qualities, and 
BAdarayawa declares himself in favour of a combination of 
those two views. — The second passage occurs in the third 
pada of the fourth adhyaya (Sutras 7-"i4), where Caimini 
maintains that the soul of him who possesses the lower know- 
ledge of Brahman goes after death to the highest Brahman, 
while Badari — whose opinion is endorsed by Sankara — 
teaches that it repairs to the lower Brahman only. — Finally, 
the third and most important passage is met with in the 
fourth pada of the first adhyaya (Sutras 20 - 22 ), where the 
question is discussed why in a certain passage of the 
Br/hadara//} aka Brahman is leferred to in terms which arc 
strictly applicable to the individual soul only. In con- 
nexion thei cwith tlie Sutras quote the views of three ancient 
teachers about the relation in which the individual soul 
stands to Brahman. According to A,rmarathya (if we 
accept the interpretation of his view given by S'ahkara and 
5 ankara’s commentators) the soul stands to Brahman in 
the bhedfibheda relation, i.c it is neither absolutely different 
nor absolutely non-different from it, as sparks are from fire. 
Au^ulomi, on the other hand, teaches that the soul is alto- 
gether different from Brahman up to the time when ob- 
taining final release it is merged in it ; and Kfuakr^tsna 
finally upholds the doctrine that the soul is absolutely non- 
different from Brahman, which in some way or other 
presents itself as the individual soul. 

That the ancient teachers, the ripest outcome of whose 
speculations and discussions is embodied in the Ved^nta- 
sutras, disagreed among themselves on points of vital 

b 2 
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importance is sufficiently proved by the three passages 
quoted. The one quoted last is specially significant as 
showing that recognised authorities — deemed worthy of 
being quoted in the SCitras — denied that doctrine on which 
the whole system of 5’ankara hinges, viz. the doctrine of 
the absolute identity of the individual soul with Brahman. 

Turning next to the .Sankara- bhashya itself, we there 
also meet with indications that the Vedantins were divided 
among themselves on important points of dogma. These 
indications are indeed not numerous : 5ankaia docs not on 
the whole impress one as an author particularly anxious to 
strengthen his own case by appeals to ancient authorities, a 
peculiarity of his which later writers of hostile tendencies 
have not failed to remark and criticise. But yet more than 
once 6'ankara also refers to the opinion of ‘ another,’ viz., 
commentator of the Sfitras, and in several places Sankara’s 
commentators explain that the ‘ other ’ meant is the Vrrtti- 
kte (about whom more will be said shortly^ Those 
references as a rule concern minor points of exegesis, and 
hence throw little or no light on important differences of 
dogma ; but there are two remarks of Sankara’s at any 
rate which are of interest in this connexion. The one is 
made with reference to SQtras 7-14 of the third pada 
of the fourth adhyaya ; ‘ some,’ he says there, ‘ declare those 
Sutras, which I look upon as setting forth the siddhanta 
view, to state merely the pfirvapaksha ; ’ a difference of 
opinion which, as we have seen above, affects the important 
question as to the ultimate fate of those who have not 
reached the knowledge of the highest Brahman. — And 
under I, 3, 19 Sankara, after having explained at length 
that the individual soul as such cannot claim any reality, 
but is real only in so far as it is identical with Brahman, 
adds the following words/ apare tu vadina// paramdrthikam 
eva ^iv 3 .fn rfipam iti manyantc asmadiyaj ka. ke^it,’ i. e 
* other theorisers again, and among them some of ours, are of 
opinion that the individual soul as such is real.’ The term 
‘ ours,’ here made use of, can denote only the Aupanishadas 
or Veddntins, and it thus appears that Sankara himself 
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was willing to class under the same category himself and 
philosophers who — as in later times the RAmanii^s and 
others — looked upon the individual soul as not due to the 
fictitious limitations of Mdy^l, but as real in itself ; whatever 
may be the relation in which they considered it to stand 
to the highest Self. 

From what precedes it follows that the Veddntins of the 
school to which 5ankara himself belonged acknowledged 
the existence of Veddntic teaching of a type essentially 
different from their own. We must now proceed to enquire 
whether the Ramdnii^a system, which likewise claims to be 
Vedanta, and to be founded on the Veddnta-sutras, has any 
title to be considered an ancient system and the heir of a 
respectable tradition. 

It appears that Ramdnu^ claims — and by Hindu writers 
is generally admitted — to follow in his bh^shya the autho- 
rity of Bodh^yana, who had composed a vrztti on the 
Sfitras. Thus we read in the beginning of the 5‘ri-bh^shya 
(Paw^it, New Series, VII, p. 163 }, ^ Bhagavad-bodhdyana- 
krztkm vistirwam brahmasfitra-vr^tti;;^ piirvd/^drya/^ saw^i- 
kshipus tanmatdnus^re;?a sCitrcikshar^;/i vy^khydsyante.’ 
Whether the Bodhayana to whom that vrzXXi is ascribed is to 
be identified with the author of the Kalpa-sOtra, and other 
works, cannot at present be decided. But that an ancient vr^tti 
on the Sutras connected with Bodhayana’s name actually 
existed, there is not any reason to doubt. Short quotations 
from It are met with in a few places of the 5ri-bh^shya, and, 
as we have seen above, Sankara’s commentators state that 
their author’s polemical remarks are directed against the 
V;"^ttikara. In addition to Bodhdyana, Rdmdnu^a appeals to 
quite a series of ancient teachers— pfirv^^'aryAs — who carried 
on the true tradition as to the teaching of the Vedinta and 
the meaning of the Siltras. In the Ved^rthasangraha 
— a work composed by RAmanu^ himself — we meet in one 
place with the enumeration of the following authorities : 
Bodhayana, Tanka, Drami^a, Guhadeva, Kapardin, Bharu^ri, 
and quotations from the writings of some of these are not 
unfrequent in the Ved^rthasangraha, as well as the SrU 
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bMshya. The author most frequently quoted is Drami^/a ^ 
who composed the DramWa-bh^shya ; he is sometimes 
referred to as the bh^shyakara. Another writer repeatedly 
quoted as the vakyak^ra is, I am told to be identified with 
the Tanka mentioned above. I refrain from inserting in 
this place the information concerning the relative age of 
these writers which may be derived from the oral tradition 
of the Ram^nu^a sect. From another source, however, we 
receive an intimation that Drami^aMrya or Dravia^a/^Ary^a 
preceded Sankara in point of time. In his /ika on .San- 
kara’s bhashya to the J^Mndogya Upanishad III, lo, 4 , 
Anandagiri remarks that the attempt made by his author to 
reconcile the cosmological views of the Upanishad with the 
teaching of SmWti on the same point is a reproduction of 
the analogous attempt made by the Dravi^a>(4rya. 

It thus appears that that special interpretation of the 
Veddnta-sCitras with which the .Sri-bh^shya makes us 
acquainted is not due to innovating views on the part of 
R^minu^a, but had authoritative representatives already 
at a period anterior to that of .Sankara. This latter point, 
moreover, receives additional confirmation from the relation 
in which the so-called Rdmanu^a sect stands to earlier 
•sects. What the exact position of Ram^nu^a was, and of 
what nature were the reforms that rendered him so pro- 
■minent as to give his name to a new sect, is not exactly 
known at present ; at the same time it is generally acknow- 
ledged that the Rdmanu^as are closely connected with the 
so-called Bh^gavatas or Pa«^aratras, who are known to 
have existed already at a very early time. This latter point 
is proved by evidence of various kinds ; for our present purpose 
it suffices to point to the fact that, according to the interpre- 
tation of the most authoritative commentators, the last 


* The name of this writer is sometimes given as Drami</a, sometimes as 
Dravii/a. In the opinion of Pa«^/it Rama Mijra -.Gastrin of the Benares 
College — himself a Rain^ii^ and thoroughly conversant with the books and 
traditions of his sect— the form ^ DramWa* is the correct one. 

^ Viz. by Pauafit Rama Mi^ r5astrin. As the Pa«</it intends himself to 
publish all the traditional information he possesses concerning the history of 
the Bhagavatas and RSmin^^as, I limit myself in the text to stating the most 
relevant results of my study of the 5rl-bhashya and the Vedirthasahgraha. 
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Siltras of the second pdda of the second adhyiya (Ved^nta- 
s(itras) refer to a distinctive tenet of the Bhdgavatas — which 
tenet forms part of the Ram^nu^ system also — viz. that 
the highest being manifests itself in a fourfold form (vyQha) 
as Vasudeva, Sankarsha«a, Pradyumna, Aniruddha, those 
four forms being identical with the highest Self, the indi- 
vidual soul, the internal organ (manas), and the principle 
of egoity (ahankdra). Whether those Sdtras embody an 
approval of the tenet referred to, as Rdmanu^a maintains, 
or are meant to impugn it, as Sankara thinks ; so much is 
certain that in the opinion of the best commentators the 
Bhdgavatas, the direct forerunners of the Ramanujas, are 
mentioned in the Sutras themselves, and hence must not 
only have existed, but even reached a considerable degree 
of importance at the time when the Sutras were composed. 
And considering the general agreement of the systems of 
the earlier Bh^gavatas and the later Ramanujas, we have 
a full right to suppose that the two sects were at one also 
in their mode of interpreting the Vedanta-siltras 

The preceding considerations suffice, I am inclined to 
think, to show that it will by no means be wasted labour to 
enquire how Ramanuja interprets the Siitras, and wherein 
he differs from Sankara. This in fact seems clearly to be 
the first step we have to take, if we wish to make an attempt 
at least of advancing beyond the interpretations of scho- 
liasts to the meaning of the SQtras themselves. A full and 
exhaustive comparison of the views of the two com- 
mentators would indeed far exceed the limits of the space 
which can here be devoted to that task, and will, moreover, 
be made with greater ease and advantage when the complete 
Sanskrit text of the wSTi-bhashya has been printed, and thus 
made available for general reference. But meanwhile it is 
possible, and — as said before — even urged upon a translator 
of the SCitras to compare the interpretations, given by the 
two bhishyakiras, of those Sdtras, which, more than others, 
touch on the essential points of the Vedanta system This 


^ Owing to the importance of the iankara-bhabhya as the fundamental work 
of the most influential Hindu school of philosophy, the number of topics which 
might be discussed in the introduction to its translation is considerable. But 
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will best be done in connexion with a succinct but full 
review of the topics discussed in the adhikarawas of the 
Veddnta-sCitras, according to Sankara ; a review which — 
apart from the side-glances at Ram^nu^a’s comments — 
will be useful as a guide through the Sutras and the 
5'ahkara-bbashya. Before, however, entering on that 
task, I think it advisable to insert short sketches of the 
philosophical systems of 5'ahkara as well as of R^mdnu^a, 
which may be referred to when, later on, discrepancies 
between the two commentators will be noted. In these 
sketches I shall confine myself to the leading features, and 
not enter into any details. Of .Sankara’s system we possess 
as it is more than one trustworthy exposition , it may 
suffice to refer to Deussen’s System of the Vedanta, in 
which the details of the entire system, as far as they can be 
learned from the SCitra-bh^shya, aie rcpiesented fully and 
faithfully, and to Gough’s Philosophy of the Upanishads 
which, principally in its second chapter, gives a lucid 
sketch of the 5Ankara Vedfinta, founded on the Sfitra- 
bhdshya, the Upanishad bh^shyas, and some later writers 
belonging to Sankara’s school. With regard to Rdmdnu^’s 
philosophy our chief source was, hitherto, the RclmAnu^ 
chapter in the Sarvadar.ra;/asawgraha ; the short sketch 
about to be given is founded altogether on the SrU 
bh^shya itself. 

What in wS'ankara’s opinion the Upanishads teach, is 
shortly as follows. — Whatever is, is in reality one ; there 
truly exists only one universal being called Brahman or 
Paramdtman, the highest Self. This being is of an abso- 
lutely homogeneous nature ; it is pure ‘ Being,’ or, which 
comes to the same, pure intelligence or thought (^aitanya. 


the limitation of the space at our disposal necessitates a selection, and it can 
hardly be doubted that, among the possible tasks of a translator, that of 
ascertaining how far the teaching of Sankara agrees with that of Badarayawa, 
and, further, how far cither of them represents the true doctrine of the 
Upanishads, is the one first to be taken in hand — Some other topics, such as a 
detailed account of iSankara’s teachmg according to the bhashya, an enquiry as 
to the books and authors quoted by Sankara, &c , have, moreover, been treated 
not long ago in a vcr> thorough fashion by Dr. Deussen in his ‘ System des 
Ved&nta.» 
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gnh.ndi). Intelligence or thought is not to be predicated of 
Brahman as its attribute, but constitutes its substance ; 
Brahman is not a thinking being, but thought itself. It 
is absolutely destitute of qualities; whatever qualities or 
attributes are conceivable, can only be denied of it. — But, 
if nothing exists but one absolutely simple being, whence 
the appearance of the world by which we see ourselves 
surrounded, and in which we ourselves exist as individual 
beings ? — Brahman, the answer runs, is associated with a 
certain power called Mayci or avidyd to which the appearance 
of this entire world is due. This power cannot be called 
‘ being ’ (sat), for ‘ being ’ is only Brahman ; nor can it be 
called * non-being’ (asat) in the strict sense, for it at any rate 
produces the appearance of this world. It is in fact a prin- 
ciple of illusion ; the undefinable cause owing to which there 
seems to exist a material world comprehending distinct 
individual existences. Being associated with this principle 
of illusion, Brahman is enabled to project the appearance of 
the world, in the same way as a magician is enabled by his 
incomprehensible magical power to produce illusory ap- 
pearances of animate and inanimate beings. MdyS, thus 
constitutes the up^dana, the material cause of the world ; or 
— if we wish to call attention to the circumstance that 
Mayd belongs to Brahman as a jakti — we may say that 
the material cause of the world is Brahman in so far as it 
IS associated with M4yd. In this latter quality Brahman is 
more properly called l.rvara, the Lord. 

Maya, under the guidance of the Lord, modifies itself by 
a progressive evolution into all the individual existences 
(bheda), distinguished by special names and forms, of 
which the world consists ; from it there spring in due 
succession the different material elements and the whole 
bodily apparatus belonging to sentient beings. In all 
those apparently individual forms of existence the one 
indivisible Brahman is present, but, owing to the particular 
adjuncts into which MAyd has specialised itself, it appears 
to be broken up — it is broken up, as it were — into a multi- 
plicity of intellectual or sentient principles, the so-called 
^vas (individual or personal souls). What is real in each 
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^iva is only the universal Brahman itself ; the whole 
of individualising bodily organs and mental 
functions, which in our ordinary experience separate and 
distinguish one A^iva from another, is the offspring of Mdya 
and as such unreal. 

The phenomenal world or world of ordinary experience 
(vyavahAra) thus consists of a number of individual souls 
engaged in specific cognitions, volitions, and so on, and of 
the external material objects with which those cognitions 
and volitions are concerned Neither the specific cognitions 
nor their objects are real in the true sense of the word, 
for both are altogether due to Mayd. But at the same 
time we have to reject the idealistic doctrine of certain 
Bauddha schools according to which nothing whatever 
truly exists, but certain trains of cognitional acts or ideas 
to which no external objects correspond ; for external 
things, although not real m the strict sense of the word, 
enjoy at any rate as much reality as the specific cognitional 
acts whose objects they are. 

The non-cnlightened soul is unable to look through and 
beyond M^ya, which, like a veil, hides from it its true 
nature. Instead of recognising itself to be Brahman, it 
blindly identifies itself with its adjuncts (upadhi), the 
fictitious offspring of Mdya, and thus looks for its true 
Self in the body, the sense organs, and the internal organ 
(manas), i e the organ of specific cognition. The soul, 
which in reality is pure intelligence, non-active, infinite, 
thus becomes limited in extent, as it were, limited in 
knowledge and power, an agent and enjoyer. Through 
its actions it burdens itself with merit and dement, the 
consequences of which it has to bear or enjoy in series of 
future embodied existences, the Lord — as a retributor and 
dispenser — allotting to each soul that form of embodiment 
to which it is entitled by its previous actions. At the end 
of each of the great world periods called kalpas the Lord 
retracts the whole world, i.e. the whole material world is 
dissolved and merged into non-distinct Mayi, while the 
individual souls, free for the time from actual connexion 
with upadhis, lie in deep slumber as it were. But as the 
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consequences of their former deeds are not yet exhausted, 
they have again to enter on embodied existence as soon as 
the Lord sends forth a new material world, and the old 
round of birth, action, death begins anew to last to all 
eternity as it has lasted from all eternity. 

The means of escaping from this endless sawsdra, the way 
out of which can never be found by the non-enlightened 
soul, are furnished by the Veda. The karmakd;/^a indeed, 
whose purport it is to enjoin certain actions, cannot lead 
to final release ; for even the most meritorious works 
necessarily lead to new forms of embodied existence. And 
in the ^;74naka;//fa of the Veda also two different parts 
have to be distinguished, viz., firstly, those chapteis and 
passages which treat of Brahman in so far as related to the 
world, and hence characterised by various attributes, i. c. of 
l.fvara or the lower Brahman; and, secondly, those texts 
which set forth the nature of the highest Brahman tran- 
scending all qualities, and the fundamental identity of the 
individual soul with that highest Brahman Devout medi- 
tation on Brahman as suggested by passages of the former 
kind does not directly lead to final emancipation; the 
pious worshipper passes on his death into the world of 
the lower Brahman only, where he continues to exist as 
a distinct individual soul — although in the enjoyment of 
great power and knowledge — until at last he reaches the 
highest knowledge, and, through it, final release. — That 
student of the Veda, on the other hand, whose soul has 
been enlightened by the texts embodying the higher know- 
ledge of Brahman, whom passages such as the great saying, 
‘ That art thou,’ have taught that there is no difference 
between his true Self and the highest Self, obtains at the 
moment of death immediate final release, i.e he withdraws 
altogether from the influence of Maya, and asserts himself 
in his true nature, which is nothing else but the absolute 
highest Brahman. 

Thus 5ankara. — According to R^mdnu^a, on the other 
hand, the teaching of the Upanishads has to be summarised 
as follows — There exists only one all-embracing being called 
Brahman or the highest Self or the Lord. This being is 
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not destitute of attributes, but rather endowed with all 
imaginable auspicious qualities. It is not ‘ intelligence,’ — as 
iSahkara maintains, — but intelligence is its chief attribute. 
The Lord is all-pervading, all-powerful, all-knowing, all- 
merciful ; his nature is fundamentally antagonistic to all evil 
He contains within himself w^hatcvcr exists. While, accord- 
ing to 5ahkara, the only reality is to be found in the non- 
qualified homogeneous highest Brahman which can only be 
defined as pure ‘ Being* or pure thought, all plurality being a 
mere illusion , Brahman — according to Ramanuja’s view — 
comprises within itself distinct elements of plurality which 
all of them lay claim to absolute reality of one and the same 
kind. Whatever is presented to us by ordinary experience, 
viz matter in all its various modifications and the individual 
souls of different classes and degrees, are essential real 
constituents of Brahman’s nature Matter and souls (a/f’it 
and ^it) constitute, according to Rdmanuja’s terminology, 
the body of the Lord ; they stand to him in the same 
relation of entire dependence and subserviency in which 
the matter forming an animal or vegetable body stands to 
its soul or animating principle. The Lord pervades and 
rules all things which exist — material or immaterial — as 
their antarydmm ; the fundamental text for this special 
Rdmdnuja tenet — which in the writings of the sect is 
quoted again and again — is the so-called antary^min br^h- 
ma«a (Br^. Up. Ill, 7 ) which says, that within all elements, 
all sense organs, and, lastly, within all individual souls, 
there abides an inward ruler whose body those elements, 
sense-organs, and individual souls constitute. — Matter and 
souls as forming the body of the Lord are also called 
modes of him (prak^ra) They are to be looked upon as his 
effects, but they have enjoyed the kind of individual exist- 
ence w'hich is theirs from all eternity, and will never be 
entirely resolved into Brahman. They, however, exist in 
two different, periodically alternating, conditions. At some 
times they exist in a subtle state in which they do not 
possess those qualities by which they are ordinarily known, 
and there is then no distinction of individual name and 
form. Matter in that state is unevolved (avyakta) ; the 
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individual souls are not joined to material bodies, and their 
intelligence is in a state of contraction, non-manifestation 
(sanko^'a). This is the pralaya state which recurs at the end 
of each kalpa, and Brahman is then said to be in its causal 
condition (karawavasthd) To that state all those scriptural 
passages refer which speak of Brahman or the Self as 
being m the beginning one only, without a second. Brahman 
then is indeed not absolutely one, for it contains within itself 
matter and souls in a germinal condition ; but as in that 
condition they are so subtle as not to allow of individual 
distinctions being made, they are not counted as something 
second in addition to Brahman. — When the pralaya state 
comes to an end, creation takes place owing to an act of 
volition on the Lord’s part. Primary unevolved matter then 
passes over into its other condition ; it becomes gross and 
thus acquires all those sensible attributes, visibility, tangi- 
bility. and so on, which are known from ordinary experience 
At the same time the souls enter into connexion witli 
material bodies corresponding to the degree of merit or 
dement accjuired by them in previous forms of existence ; 
their intelligence at the same time undergoes a certain 
expansion (vikii.sa) The Lord, together with matter in its 
gross state and the ‘expanded’ souls, is Brahman in the 
condition of an effect (karyavastba). Cause and effect arc 
thus at the bottom the same , for the effect is nothing but 
the cause which has undergone a certain change (pari- 
«dma). Hence the cause being known, the effect is known 
likewise. 

Owing to the effects of their former actions the indi- 
vidual souls arc implicated in the sawsdra, the endless 
cycle of birth, action, and death, final escape from which 
is to be obtained only through the study of the ^;7ana- 
Vknddi of the Veda. Compliance with the injunctions of 
the karmak^w^a does not lead outside the sawsdra ; but 
he who, assisted by the grace of the Lord, cognizes — and 
meditates on — him in the way prescribed by the Upani- 
shads reaches at his death final emancipation, i.e. he 
passes through the different stages of the path of the 
gods up to the world of Brahman and there enjoys an 
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everlasting blissful existence from which there is no re- 
turn into the sphere of transmigration. The character- 
istics of the released soul are similar to those of Brahman ; 
it participates in all the latter’s glorious qualities and 
powers, excepting only Brahman’s power to emit, rule, and 
retract the entire world. 

The chief points in which the two systems sketched 
above agree on the one hand and diverge on the other 
may be shortly stated as follows — Both systems teach 
advaita, i.e non-duality or monism. There exist not 
several fundamentally distinct principles, such as the pra- 
kr/ti and the puiushas of the Sankhyas, but there exists 
only one all-embracing being. While, however, the advaita 
taught by Sankara is a rigorous, absolute one, Ramanuja’s 
doctrine has to be characterised as vuish/a advaita, i. e 
qualified non-duality, non-duality with a difference. Ac- 
cording to 6'ankara, whatever is, is Brahman, and Brahman 
itself is absolutely homogeneous, so that all difference and 
plurality must be illusory. According to Ramanuja also, 
whatever is, is Brahman , but Brahman is not of a homo- 
geneous nature, but contains within itself elements of 
plurality owing to which it truly manifests itself in a 
diversified woild. The world with its variety of material 
forms of existence and individual souls is not unreal Mayii, 
but a real part of Brahman^s nature, the body investing 
the universal Self. The Brahman of .Sankara is in itself 
impersonal, a homogeneous mass of objectless thought, 
transcending all attributes; a personal God it becomes 
only through its association with the unreal principle of 
Maya, so that — strictly speaking — Aankara’s personal God, 
his I j'vara, is himself something unreal. Ramanuja’s Brah- 
man, on the other hand, is essentially a personal God, the 
all-powerful and all-wise ruler of a real 'world permeated 
and animated by his spirit. There is thus no room for 
the distinction between a param nirgu;/am and an apara?;^ 
saguwam brahma, between Brahman and Ijvara. — San- 
kara’s individual soul is Brahman in so far as limited by 
the unreal upadhis due to Mayd. The individual soul of 
Ramanuja, on the other hand, is really individual ; it has 
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indeed sprung from Brahman and is never outside Brah- 
man, but nevertheless it enjoys a separate personal exist- 
ence and will remain a personality for ever. — The release 
from sa;;/sara means, according to .S'ankara, the absolute 
merging of the individual soul in Brahman, due to the dis- 
missal of the erroneous notion that the soul is distinct 
from Brahman ; according to Rdmanu^a it only means 
the soul’s passing from the troubles of earthly life into 
a kind of heaven or paradise where it will lemain for ever 
in undisturbed personal bliss. — As Ramdnu^ does not 
distinguish a higher and lower Brahman, the distinction 
of a higher and lower knowledge is likewise not valid for 
him ; the teaching of the Upanishads is not twofold but 
essentially one, and leads the enlightened devotee to one 
result only’. 

I now proceed to give a conspectus of the contents 
of the Vedanta-SLitias according to .Sankara in which at the 
same time all the more important points concerning which 
Ramanuja disagrees will be noted. We shall here have to 
enter into details which to many may appear tedious. But it 
is only on a broad substiatum of accurately stated details that 
we can hope to establish any definite conclusions icgarding 
the comparative value of the different modes of interpreta- 
tion which have been applied to the Sutias. The line of 
investigation is an entirely new one, and for the present 
nothing can be taken for granted or known — In stating the 
different heads of discussion (the so-called adhikara;^as), 
each of which comprises one or more Siitras, I shall follow 
the subdivision into adhikara;/as adopted in the Vyasadhika- 
ra;/amfila, the text of which is printed in the second volume 
of the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Sutras. 


' The onl} sectarian ’ feature of the ..9rt-bhashya is, that it identifies llrahman 
with Vish«u or Narayawa , but this in no way affects the interpretations put on 
the Sutras and Upanishads Narayawa is in fact nothing but another name of 
Brahman. 
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FIRST ADHYAYA. 

Pada I. 

The first five adhikarawas lay down the fundamental 
positions with regard to Brahman. Adhik. I (i)^ treats of 
what the study of the Vedanta presupposes. Adhik. II 
(2) defines Brahman as that whence the world originates, 
and so on Adhik. Ill (3) declares that Brahman is the 
source of the Veda. Adhik IV (4) proves Brahman to be 
the uniform topic of all Vedanta-texts. Adhik V (.5-11) 
IS engaged in proving by various arguments that the Brah- 
man, which the Vedanta-texts represent as the cause of 
the world, is an intelligent principle, and cannot be iden- 
tified with the non-intelhgent pradhana from which the 
world siinngs according to the Sankhyas. 

With the next adhikaia;/a there begins a series of dis- 
cussions of essentially similar chaiacter, extending up to 
the end of the first adhyaya. The question is throughout 
whether ccitain terms met with in the Upanishads denote 
Brahman or some other being, in most cases the ^iva, the 
individual soul. wS'ankara remarks at the outset that, as the 
preceding ten Sfitias had settled the all-important point 
that all the Vedanta-texts refer to Brahman, the question 
now arises why the enquiry should be continued an}^ fur- 
ther, and thereupon proceeds to explain that the acknow- 
ledged distinction of a higher Brahman devoid of all 
qualities and a lower Brahman characterised by qualities 
necessitates an investigation whether certain Vedic texts 
of primd facie doubtful import set forth the lower Brah- 
man as the object of devout meditation, or the higher 
Brahman as the object of true knowledge. But that such an 
investigation is actually carried on in the remaining portion 
of the first adhyaya, appears neither from the wording of the 
Sfitras nor even from Sankara’s own treatment of the Vedic 


^ The Roman numerals indicate the number of the adhikarawa , the figures 
in parentheses state the Siltras compnsed in each adhikarawa 
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texts referred to in the S{itras. In I, i, 20, for instance, the 
question is raised whether the golden man within the sphere 
of the sun, with golden hair and beard and lotus-coloured 
eyes — of whom the A'/^dndogya Upanishad speaks in I, 6, 6 
— is an individual soul abiding within the sun or the 
highest Lord. vSankara’s answer is that the passage refers 
to the Lord, who, for the gratification of his worshippers, 
manifests himself in a bodily shape made of May^. So that 
according to 5 'ankara himself the alternative lies between 
the sagu;/a Brahman and some particular individual soul, not 
between the saguwa Brahman and the nirguwa Brahman. 

Adhik. VI (12-19) raises the question whether the dnanda- 
maya, mentioned in Taittiriya Upanishad II, 5, is merely 
a transmigrating individual soul or the highest Self. .San- 
kara begins by explaining the Sfitras on the latter suppo- 
sition — and the text of the Siltras is certainly in favour of 
that interpretation — gives, however, finally the preference to 
a different and exceedingly forced explanation according to 
which the Sfitras teach that the ^nandamaya is not Brah- 
man, since the Upanishad expressly says that Brahman is 
the tail or support of the anandamaya k — Ramanuja’s in- 
terpretation of Adhikara;/a VI, although not agreeing in 
all particulars with the former explanation of .Sankara, yet 
is at one with it in the chief point, viz. that the ananda- 
maya is Biahman It further deserves notice that, while 
Sankara looks on Adhik. VI as the first of a series of 
interpretatory discussions, all of which treat the question 
whether certain Vedic passages refer to Brahman or not, 
Ramdnuja separates the adhikarawa from the subsequent 
part of the pada and connects it with what had preceded. 
In Adhik. V it had been shown that Brahman cannot be 


^ Deussen’s supposition (pp 30, 150) that the passage conveying the second 
interpretation is an intei polalion is liable to two objections In the first place, 
the passage is accepted and explained by all commentators , in the second 
place, .Sankara in the passage immediately preceding Sutra 12 quotes the 
adhikarawa ‘ anandama^o^bhyasat ’ as giving rise to a discussion whether the 
param or the aparam brahman is meant Now this latter point is not touched 
upon at all in that part of the bhdshya which sets forth the former explanation, 
but only in the subsecjuent passage, which refutes the former and advocates the 
latter interpretation 

[34] C 
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identified with the pradh^na ; Adhik. VI shows that it is 
different from the individual soul, and the proof of the 
fundamental position of the system is thereby completed — 
Adhik. VII (20, 21) demonstrates that the golden person 
seen within the sun and the person seen within the eye, 
mentioned in Kh, Up. I, 6, are not some individual soul 
of high eminence, but the supreme Brahman. — Adhik. VIII 
(22) teaches that by the ether from which, according to 
Kh, Up. I, 9, all beings originate, not the elemental ether 
has to be understood but the highest Brahman. — Adhik. 
IX (23). The prawa also mentioned in Kh, Up. I, ii, 5 
denotes the highest Brahman 2. — Adhik. X (24-27) teaches 
that the light spoken of in KL Up. Ill, 13, 7 is not the 
ordinary physical light but the highest Brahman — Adhik. 
XI (28-31) decides that the prawa mentioned in Kau. Up. 
Ill, 2 is Brahman. 


Bada II. 

Adhik. I (1-8) shows that the being which consists of 
mind, whose body is breath, &c., mentioned in KJu Up. 
Ill, 14, is not the individual soul, but Brahman. The 
Sutras of this adhikara;/a emphatically dwell on the dif- 
ference of the individual soul and the highest Self, whence 
Sankara is obliged to add an explanation — in his comment 
on Sutra 6— to the effect that that difference is to be under- 
stood as not real, but as due to the false limiting adjuncts 
of the highest Self — The comment of Ramanu^i^a through- 
out closely follows the words of the Sutras ; on Sutra 6 
it simply remarks that the difference of the highest Self 


' li-vaw ^’i^^/7dsitasya brahma//aj ^etanabho^yabhulaijTa^/arripasattvara^rastamo- 
moyapradh&nRd vyavr/ttir ukta, idantw karmavajyat tiiguwatmakapraknti- 
sa wsargammittaninav Klhaiiantadiikhasagaranima^^^nenajuddha>& pratya- 
gc^tmano»nyan nikhilahejapratyanikaw iniatuayanandam brahmeti pratipa- 
dyatc, anandamayo * Ijhyasat 

“ There is no reason to consider the passage * atra ke/&it’ in .Sankara’s 
bhdshya on Sutra 23 an interpolation as Deussen does (p 30) It simply 
contains a criticism passed by .Sankara on other commentators 

“ To the passages on pp 150 and 153 of the Sanskrit text, which Denssen 
thinks to be interpolations, there likewise applies the remark made in the 
pieceding note. 
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from the individual soul rests thereon that the former 
as free from all evil is not subject to the effects of works 
in the same way as the soul is\ — Adhik. II (9, 10) decides 
that he to whom the Brahmans and Kshattnyas are but 
food (Ka///a Up. I, 2, 25) is the highest Self. — Adhik. Ill 
(ii, 12) shows that the two entered into the cave (Ka/Z/a 
Up. I, 3, i) are Brahman and the individual souP — Adhik. 
IV (13-17) shows that the person within the eye mentioned 
in KJi, Up. IV, 15, I IS Brahman. — Adhik. V (18-20) shows 
that the ruler within (antary 4 min) described in Br^ Up III, 
7, 3 IS Brahman. Sutra 20 clearly enounces the difference 
of the individual soul and the Lord ; hence Sankara is 
obliged to remark that that difference is not real. — Adhik. 

VI (21-23) proves that that which cannot be seen, &c., 
mentioned in Mwtddkn. Up I, 1, 3 is Brahman — Adhik. 

VII (24-32) shows that the dtman vauvdnara of Kh, Up V, 
11, 6 is Brahman. 


PAda III. 

Adhik. I (1-7) proves that that within which the heaven, 
the earth, &c. arc woven (Mwnd. Up. II, 2, 3) is Brahman — 
Adhik. II (8, 9) shows that the bhuman referred to in Kh. 
Up. VII, 23 is Brahman. — Adhik. Ill (jo-12) teaches that 
the Imperishable in which, according to B;7. Up. Ill, 8, 8, 
the ether is woven is Brahman. — Adhik IV (13) decides 
that the highest person who is to be meditated upon with 
the syllable Om, according to Prajna Up. V, 3, is not the 

^ 6Ivasya iva parasyapi brahmawa// jaiirautarvarlitvam abhyupagata/// ^et 
tadvad eva Jaiirasarnbaridhaprayuktasukhadukhopabhogapraptir iti ^en na, 
heluvaijcshyat, na hi ra.iranlarvaitilvam eva sukhadukhopabhogahetii// api 
lu puMyapaparupakarmaparavajatvaw HpahatapapmanaA paramatmano 
na sambhavati 

^ The second interpretation given on pp 184-5 of the Sanskrit text (beginning 
with ajiara aha) l^eussen considers to be an interpolation, caused by the 
reference to the Pairigi-iipanishad in .Sankara’s comment on 1 , 3, 7 (p 232), 
But there is no reason whatever for such an assumption. The passage on 
p 232 shows that .Sankara consideied the explanation of the mantra given in 
the Paingi-upanishad worth quoting, and is in fact fully intelligible only in case 
of Its having been quoted before by Sankara himself — That the ^apara’ quotes 
the Brzhadara»yaka not according to the Kawva text — to quote from which is 
Sankara’s habit — but from the M^dhyandina text, is due just to the circum* 
stance of his being an ‘ apara,’ 1 e not .Sankara. 
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lower but the higher Brahman. — According to 
the two alternatives are Brahman and Brahmd (^vasa- 
mash/irClpox//a^adhipatis ^aturmukha//). — Adhik. V and VI 
(comprising, according to 5 ahkara, Sutras 14-21) ^ discuss 
the question whether the small ether within the lotus of the 
heart mentioned in XA. Up. VIII, i is the elemental ether 
or the individual soul or Brahman ; the last alternative 
being finally adopted. In favour of the second alternative 
the pOrvapakshin pleads the two passages Kh. Up. VIII, 
3, 4 and VIII, J2, 3, about the serene being (samprasAdaj ; 
for by the latter the individual soul only can be understood, 
and in the chapter, of which the latter passage forms part, 
there are ascribed to it the same qualities (viz. freencss 
from sin, old age, death, &c.) that were predicated in VIII, 
I, of the small ether within the heart. — But the reply to 
this is, that the second passage refers not to the (ordinary) 
individual soul but to the soul in that state where its true 
nature has become manifest, i. e in which it is Brahman , so 
that the subject of the passage is in reality not the so-called 
individual soul but Brahman. And in the former of the 
two passages the soul is mentioned not on its own account, 
but meiely for the purpose of intimating that the highest 
Self is the cause through which the individual soul manifests 
itself in its true nature — Wlut Ramanuja understands by 
the fivirbh;iva of the soul will appear from the remarks on 

IV, 4. 

The two next Sutras (22, 23) constitute, according to 
vSahkara, a new adhikara;/a (VII), proving that he ‘ after 
whom everything shines, by whose light all this is lighted * 
(Ka///a Up. II, 3, 15) is not some material luminous body, but 
Brahman itself. — According to RAmdnii^a the two Sutras 
do not start a new topic, but merely furnish some further 
arguments strengthening the conclusion arrived at in the 
preceding Sdtras^. 


* Sfltras 14-2 1 are divided into two adhikarawas by the Adhikarawaratnamala, 
but really constitute a simple adhikarawa only 

^ Itaj ^'aitad evam Anukr/tes tasya Tasya daharakajasya parabrahmawo 
inukarad ayam apahatapapmatvadiguwako vimuktabandha// pratyagatma na 
daharak^aA tadaniikaras tatbdmyaw tatha hi pratyagatmano*pi vimuktasya 
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Adhik. VIII (24, 25) decides that the person of the size 
of a thumb mentioned in Ka/>^a Up. II, 4, 12 is not the 
individual soul but Brahman. 

The two next adhikarawas are of the nature of a digres- 
sion. The passage about the angush///amatra was explained 
on the ground that the human heart is of the size of a 
span ; the question may then be asked whether also such 
individuals as belong to other classes than mankind, more 
particularly the Gods, are capable of the knowledge of 
Biahman . a question finally answered in the affirmative. — 
This discussion leads m its turn to several other digressions, 
among which the most important one refers to the problem 
in what relation the different species of beings stand to the 
words denoting them (Sfitra 28). In connexion herewith 
5 ankara treats of the nature of woids (.rabda), opposing the 
opinion of the Mima/z/saka Upavarsha, according to whom 
the word is nothing but the aggregate of its constitutive 
letters, to the view of the grammarians who teach that over 
and above the aggregate of the letters there exists a super- 
sensuous entity called ‘ spho/a,’ which is the direct cause of 
the apprehension of the sense of a word (Adhik. IX , Siitras 

Adhik. X (34-38) explains that 5 iidras are altogether 
disqualified for Brahmavidyd. 

Sutra 39 constitutes, according to Sankara, a new adhi- 
karazza (XI \ proving that the prazza in which everything 
trembles, according to Ka//za Up. II, 6, 2, is Brahman. — 
According to Ramani\^ the SCltra does not introduce a new 
topic but merely furnishes an additional reason for the 


parabrahnianukai a// jruyatc yada pajya/i ])ajyatc nikmavarwaw karlaram Ijaw 
punihhaw brahmayoniw tada vidvan puwyapa])e viclhuya nira;7^'ana// paramaw 
bamyam iipaitit) ato*nukartd pra^dpativakyariirdish/a// aiiukaiyaw paraw/ 
brahma na daharakaja// Api H smaryate Sawsanwo^pi miiktdvasthfiydw 
paramasaniyapattdakshawa/t parabrahniaiiukara// smaryate ida/« 
upafiitya, &c — Ke/'id anukrnes tasya i^api smaryate iti kz. sdtradvayam adhi- 
karawantaiaw tarn eva Ijhantam anubhati sarvaw tasya bhasa sarvam idaw 
vibhatity asya// aute^ parabrahmaparatvanirwayaya pravrzttaw vadanti Tat 
tv adrzjyatvadiguwako dharmokteA dyubhvadyayatanaw svajabdM ity adhi- 
karawadvaytna tasya prakarawasya brahmavishayatvapratipadanat g^o\.\sk 2 ^~ 
rawabhidhanat ity adishu parasya brahmawo bharupatvavagattj k?, pdrvapaksha' 
nutthanad ayiikta»« sdtiaksharavaiiupya^ kz.. 
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decision arrived at under Siitras 24, 25, viz. that the ahgush- 
//ram^tra is Brahman. On this supposition, SQtras 24-39 
one adhikarawa in which 26-38 constitute a mere digression 
led up to by the mention made of the heart in 25.-— The 
angush///am4tra is referred to twice in the Ka//^a Upanishad, 
once in the passage discussed (II, 4, 1 2), and once in II, 6, 1 7 
(‘ the Person not larger than a thumb ’) To determine 
what is meant by the angush/Z/amatra, Rdmanu^ says, we 
are enabled by the passage II, 6, 2, 3, which is intermediate 
between the two passages concerning the angush/Z'amdtra, 
and which clearly refers to the highest Brahman, of which 
alone everything can be said to stand in awe 

The next Sutra (40) gives rise to a similar difference of 
opinion. According to Sankara it constitutes by itself a 
new adhikarawa (XII), proving that the ‘light’ (^yotis) 
mentioned in Kh. Up. VIII, T2, 3 is the highest Brahman. 
— According to Ramanuja the Sutra continues the pre- 
ceding adhikaia;/a, and strengthens the conclusion arrived 
at by a further argument, referring to Ka/Z/a Up. II, 5, 15 
— a passage intermediate between the two passages about 
the angush/Z/amfitra — which speaks of a primary light that 
cannot mean anything but Brahman. The Sutra has in 
that case to be translated as follows: ‘(The angush/Z^a- 
matia is Brahman) because (in a passage intervening be- 
tween the two) a light is seen to be mentioned (which can 
be Brahman only).’ 

The three last Sutras of the pada are, according to 
S'ahkara,to be divided into two adhikarawas (XIII and XIV), 
Sutra 41 deciding that the ether which reveals names and 
forms {Kh, Up. VIII, 14) is not the elemental ether but 
Brahman , and 42, 43 teaching that the vi^> 7 anamaya, ‘ he 
who consists of knowledge,’ of Bn. Up IV, 3, 7 is not the 
individual soul but Brahman.— According to Ramdnu^ 
the three SCitras make up one single adhikara/za discussing 
whether the AV^andogya Upanishad passage about the 
ether refers to Brahman or to the individual soul in the 
state of release ; the latter of these two alternatives being 
suggested by the circumstance that the released soul is the 
subject of the passage immediately preceding (‘ Shaking off 
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all evil as a horse shakes off his hair/ &c.). Sutra 41 
decides that ‘ the ether (is Brahman) because the passage 
designates the nature of something else/ &c. (i.e. of some- 
thing other than the individual soul ; other because to the 
soul the revealing of names and forms cannot be ascribed, 
&c.) — But, an objection is raised, does not more than one 
scriptural passage show that the released soul and Brahman 
are identical, and is not therefore the ether which reveals 
names and forms the soul as well as Brahman ? — (The two, 
Sutra 42 replies, are different) ‘because m the states of 
deep sleep and departing (the highest Self) is designated as 
different ’ (from the soul) — which point is proved by the 
same scriptural passages which wSankara adduces; — and 
‘ because such terms as Lord and the like ’ cannot be 
applied to the individual soul (43). Reference is made to 
IV, 4, 1 4, where all ^agad vyapara is said to belong to the 
Lord only, not to the soul even when in the state of 
release. 


PAda IV. 

The last p^da of the first adhydya is specially directed 
against the Sdnkhyas. 

The first adhikara;^a (1-7) discusses the passage Ka///a 
Up. I, 3, 10 ; 11, where mention is made of the Great and 
the Undeveloped— both of them terms used with a special 
technical sense in the Sdnkhya-.rastra, avyakta being a 
synonym for piadhana — .S’ankara shows by an exhaustive 
review of the topics of the Ka///a Upanishad that the term 
avyakta has not the special meaning which the Sankhyas 
attribute to it, but denotes the body, more strictly the 
subtle body (sfikshma jarira), but at the same time the 
gross body also, in so far as it is viewed as an effect of the 
subtle one. 

Adhik II (8-10) demonstrates, according to ^'ankara, that 
the tricoloured a^d spoken of in 5 ve. Up. IV, 5 is not the 
pradhdna of the Sankh3^as, but either that power of the 
Lord from which the world springs, or else the primary 
causal matter first produced by that power. — What Rama- 
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nu^a in contradistinction from Sankara understands by the 
primary causal matter, follows from the short sketch given 
above of the two systems. 

Adhik. Ill (11-13) shows that the pa«^a paw^a^nd^ 
mentioned in Up. IV, 4, 17 are not the twenty-five 
principles of the Sinkhyas. — Adhik. IV (14, 13) proves that 
Scripture does not contradict itself on the all-important 
point of Brahman, i. e. a being whose essence is intelligence, 
being the cause of the world. 

Adhik. V (16-18) is, according to .Sankara, meant to 
prove that ‘ he who is the maker of those persons, of whom 
this is the work,’ mentioned in Kau. Up. IV, 19, is not 
either the vital air or the individual soul, but Brahman — 
The subject of the adhikara;/a is essentially the same in 
Rlmanii^a^s view ; greater stress is, however, laid on the 
adhikara;/a being polemical against the Sankhyas, w'ho 
wish to turn the passage into an argument for the pradhina 
doctrine. 

The same partial difference of view is observable with 
regard to the next adhikara;/a (VI ; Sfitras 19-22) which 
decides that the ‘Self to be seen, to be heard,’ &c. {Bn. Up. 
II, 4, 3) IS the highest Self, not the individual soul. This 
latter passage also is, according to R^lmS.nu^a, made the 
subject of discussion in order to rebut the S^nkhya who is 
anxious to prove that what is there inculcated as the object 
of knowledge is not a universal Self but merely the Sankhya 
pLirusha. 

Adhik VII (23-27) teaches that Brahman is not only 
the efficient or operative cause (nimitta) of the world, but 
its material cause as well. The world springs from Brahman 
by way of modification (pan;/^ma ; Sutra 26). — R^manu^a 
views this aclhikaiawa as specially directed against the 
ScjTvara-sfmkhyas who indeed admit the existence of a 
highest Lord, but postulate in addition an independent 
pradhdna on which the Lord acts as an operative cause 
merely. 

Adhik. VIII (28) remarks that the refutation of the 
Sankhya view s is applicable to other theories also, such as 
the doctrine of the world having originated from atoms. 
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After this rapid survey of the contents of the first adhyiya 
and the succinct indication of the most important points in 
which the views of Sankara and R^m^nu^a diverge, we 
turn to a short consideration of two questions which here 
naturally present themselves, viz., firstly, which is the prin- 
ciple on which the Vedic passages referred to in the Sutras 
have been selected and arranged ; and, secondly, if, where 
5 ankara and Rdmanu^ disagree as to the subdivision of 
the SCitras into Adhikarawas, and the determination of the 
Vedic passages discussed in the Sfitras, there are to be met 
with any indications enabling us to determine which of the 
two commentators is right. (The more general question as 
to how far the Sutras favour cither Sankara’s or Rdmd- 
nu^a’s general views cannot be considered at present.) 

The Hindu commentators here and there attempt to 
point out the reason why the discussion of a certain Vedic 
passage is immediately followed by the consideration of a 
certain other one. Their explanations — which have occa- 
sionally been referred to m the notes to the translation — 
rest on the assumption that the SCitrakdra in arranging the 
texts to be commented upon was guided by technicalities 
of the Mimawsd-systcm, especially by a regard for the 
various so-called means of proof which the Mimfiwsaka 
employs for the purpose of determining the proper meaning 
and position of scriptural passages. But that this was the 
guiding principle, is rendered altogether improbable by a 
simple tabular statement of the Vedic passages referred to 
in the first adhyaya, such as given by Deussen on page 130 ; 
for from the latter it appears that the order m which the 
Sutras exhibit the scriptural passages follows the order in 
which those passages themselves occur in the Upanishads, 
and it would certainly be a most strange coincidence if that 
order enabled us at the same time to exemplify the various 
prama;/as of the Mima;//sa in their due systematic suc- 
cession. 

As Deussen’s statement shows, most of the passages dis- 
cussed are taken from the AV/andogya Upanishad. so many 
indeed that the whole first adhyaya may be said to consist 
of a discussion of all those A"//andogya passages of which it 
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is doubtful whether they are concerned with Brahman or 
not, passages from the other Upanishads being brought in 
wherever an opportunity offers. Considering the prominent 
position assigned to the Upanishad mentioned, I think it 
likely that the Sutrakdra meant to begin the series of 
doubtful texts with the first doubtful passage from the 
A'Mndogya, and that hence the sixth adhikarawa which 
treats of the dnandamaya mentioned in the Taittirlya 
Upanishad has, in agreement with Ramanuja’s views, to be 
separated from the subsequent adhikarawas, and to be com- 
bined with the preceding ones whose task it is to lay down 
the fundamental propositions regarding Brahman’s nature. 
— The remaining adhikara;/as of the first pada follow the 
order of passages in the AV/andogya Upanishad, and there- 
fore call for no remark ; with the exception of the last 
adhikarawa, which refers to a Kaushitaki passage, for whose 
being introduced in this place I am not able to account. — 
The first adhikara/za of the second pada returns to the 
AV/dndogya Upanishad. The second one tieats of a passage 
in the Ka/Zia Upanishad where a being is referred to which 
eats everything. The reason why that passage is introduced in 
this place seems to be correctly assigned in the 5 ri-bhashya, 
which remarks that, as in the preceding Sutra it had been 
argued that the highest Self is not an enjoyer, a doubt 
arises whether by that being which cats everything the 
highest Self can be meant ^ — The third adhikara;/a again, 
whose topic IS the ‘two entered into the cave ’ (Ka///a Up. 
I, 3, 1), appears, as Ramanuja rcmaiks, to come in at this 
place owing to the preceding adhikara;/a ; for if it could 
not be proved that one of the two is the highest Self, a 
doubt would attach to the explanation given above of the 
‘ eater,’ since the ‘two entered into the cave,’ and the ‘eater’ 
stand under the same prakarawa, and must therefore be 
held to refer to the same matter. — The fourth adhikarawa 
is again occupied with a A'/zandogya passage. — The fifth 
adhikara//a, whose topic is the Ruler within (antarydmin), 
manifestly owes its place, as remarked by Ramanuja also, 

» Yadi paiamatma na bhokta evaw tarhi bhokt/Jtaya pratiyamano ^iva eva 
syid ity dsaiikydha atta 
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to the fact that the Vedic passage treated had been employed 
in the preceding adhikarawa (I, a, 14) for the purpose of 
strengthening the argument ^ — The sixth adhikarawa, again, 
which discusses ‘ that which is not seen’ (adrei'ya ; Mwfid, Up. 
I, i , 6), is clearly introduced in this place because in the pre- 
ceding adhikara;^a it had been said that adnsh/a, &c. denote 
the highest Self. — The reasons to which the last adhikarawa 
of the second pada and the first and third adhikarawas of the 
third p^da owe their places are not apparent (the second 
adhikarawa of the third pada treats of a AV/^ndogya passage). 
The introduction, on the other hand, of the passage from the 
Prama Upanishad treating of the akshara 0;;/kara is clearly 
due to the circumstance that an akshara, of a different nature, 
had been discussed in the preceding adhikarawa. — The fifth 
and sixth adhikarawas investigate AV/andogya passages. — 
The two next Sutras (22, 23) are, as remarked above, con- 
sidered by 5ankara to constitute a new adhikara;/a treating 
of the ' being after wdiich everything shines ’(Muwrt^ Up. II, 2, 
10), while Ramanuja looks on them as continuing the sixth 
adhikarawa. There is one circumstance which renders it at 
any rate probable that Ramanuja, and not .S'ankara, here 
hits the intention of the author of the Sutras. The general 
rule in the first three padas is that, wherever a new Vedic 
passage is meant to be introduced, the subject of the dis- 
cussion, i e that being which in the end is declared to be 
Brahman is referred to by means of a special word, in most 
cases a nominative form From this rule there is in the 
preceding part of the adhyaya only one real exception, viz. 
in I, 2, 1, which possibly may be due to the fact that there 
a new pada begins, and it therefore was considered super- 


* Sthanadi\yapadej.a>^r ity atra ya^ >^akshushi tish/Z/ann ity adina prati- 
pidyamana/// >l’akshushi sthitiniyamanadikaw paramatmana eveti siddhaw 
akshipurushasya paramatmatva/// sadhilam idaniw tad eva samarthayate 
antarya° 

2 Anandamaya// 1 , i, 12 , antaA I, i, 20 ; aksisa/i I, i, 22 ; prdna^ I, i, 23 ; 
^yotiA I, I, 24, prana/^ I, i, 28; alta I, 2, 9 ; guhaw pravish/au I, 2, 11, 
antara I, 2, 13 , antary ami I, 2, 18 , admyatvadiguwakaA I, a, 21 , vauvanaraA 
I, 2, 24; dyubhvadyayatanam I, 3, i , bhOma I, 3, 8 ; aksharam I, 3, 10, sa// 
h 3» 13 . dahara/f I, 3, 14, pramitaA I, 3, 24; (^yoti/# I, 3, 40,) ..kira^ I, 
3 , 41- 
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fluous to indicate the introduction of a new topic by a 
special word. The exception supplied by I, 3, 19 is only 
an apparent one ; for, as remarked above, SCitra 1 9 does not 
in reality begin a new adhikarawa. A few exceptions 
occurring later on will be noticed in their places — Now 
neither Shtra 22 nor Sutra 23 contains any word intimating 
that a new Vedic passage is being taken into consideration, 
and hence it appears preferable to look upon them, with 
Rdmanu^, as continuing the topic of the preceding adhika- 
ra;/a. — This conclusion receives an additional confirmation 
from the position of the next adhikarawa, which treats of 
the being ‘ a span long’ mentioned in Ka///a Up. II. 4, 32 ; 
for the reason of this latter passage being considered here is 
almost certainly the reference to the alpa.cruti in Siitra 21, 
and, if so, the angush/Z/amatra properly constitutes the sub- 
ject of the adhikarawa immediately following on Adhik V, 
VI ; which, in its turn, implies that Sutras 22, 23 do not form 
an independent adhikara;/a. — The two next adhikara/^as arc 
digressions, and do not refer to special Vedic passages — 
Sutra 39 forms a new adhikara;/a, according to .Sankara, but 
not according to R^imanu^, whose opinion seems again to be 
countenanced by the fact that the Sutra does not exhibit 
any word indicative of a new topic. The same difference of 
opinion prevails with regard to Sutra 40, and it appears from 
the translation of the Sutra given above, according to 
R^mdnui^a’s view, that 'gyoUh' need not be taken as a nomi- 
native. — The last two adhikara;/as finally refer, according to 
R^mfinu^a, to one AV/andogya passage only, and here also 
we have to notice that Sutra 42 docs not comprise any word 
intimating that a new passage is about to be discussed. 

From all this we seem entitled to draw the following 
conclusions. The Vedic passages discussed in the three 
first pidas of the Vedanta-sOtras comprise all the doubtful 
— or at any rate all the more important doubtful —passages 
from the AV/andogya Upamshad. These passages are 
arranged in the order in which the text of the Upanishad 
exhibits them. Passages from other Upanishads are dis- 
cussed as opportunities offer, there being always a special 
reason why a certain AV/dndogya passage is followed by 
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a certain passage from some other Upanishad. Those 
reasons can be assigned with sufficient certainty in a num- 
ber of cases although not in all, and from among those 
passages whose introduction cannot be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for some are eliminated by our following the 
subdivision of the Siitras into adhikarawas adopted by 
R^manu^a, a subdivision countenanced by the external 
form of the Sutras. 

The fourth pada of the first adhyaya has to be taken 
by itself. It is directed specially and avowedly against 
Sankhya-interpretntions of Scripture, not only in its earlier 
part which discusses isolated passages, but also — as is 
brought out much more clearly in the J^ri-bhashya than by 
6 'ankara — in its latter part which takes a general survey 
of the entire scriptural evidence for Brahman being the 
material as well as the operative cause of the world. 

Deussen (p. 221 ) thinks that the selection made by the 
Sutrakara of Vedic passages setting forth the nature of 
Biahman is not in all cases an altogether happy one. 
But this reproach rests on the assumption that the pas- 
sages referred to in the first adhydya were chosen for the 
purpose of throwing light on what Brahman is, and this 
assumption can hardly be upheld. The Vedanta-shtras 
as well as the Purva Mima;«sa-sutras are throughout Mi- 
mawsd, i e ciitical discussions of such scriptural passages as 
on a prima facie view admit of different interpretations 
and therefore necessitate a careful enquiry into their mean- 
ing Here and there we meet with Sutras which do not 
directly involve a discussion of the sense of some particular 
Vedic passage, but rather make a mere statement on some 
important point. But those cases are rare, and it would 
be altogether contrary to the general spirit of the Sutras to 
assume that a whole adhyaya should be devoted to the 
task of showing what Brahman is. The latter point is suf- 
ficiently determined in the first five (or six) adhikarawas ; 
but after we once know what Brahman is we are at once 
confronted by a number of Upanishad passages concerning 
which it is doubtful whether they refer to Brahman or not. 
With their discussion all the remaining adhikara;2as of the 
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first adhy^ya are occupied. That the Vedanta -shtras 
view it as a particularly important task to controvert the 
doctrine of the Sankhyas is patent (and has also been fully 
pointed out by Deussen, p. 33). The fifth adhikarawa 
already declares itself against the doctrine that the world 
has sprung from a non- intelligent principle, the pradhilna, 
and the fourth pada of the first adhy^ya returns to an 
express polemic against Sdnkhya interpretations of cer- 
tain Vedic statements. It is therefore perhaps not saying 
too much if we maintain that the entire first adhyaya is 
due to the wish, on the part of the Sutrakara, to guard his 
own doctrine- against Sdnkhya attacks. Whatever the 
attitude of the other so-called orthodox systems may be 
towards the Veda, the Sankhya system is the only one 
whose adherents were anxious — and aetually attempted — 
to prove that their views are warranted by scriptural pas- 
sages. The Sdnkhya tendency thus would be to show 
that all those Vedic texts which the Veddntin claims as 
teaching the existence of Brahman, the intelligent and sole 
cause of the world, refer either to the pradhana or some 
product of the pradhdna, or else to the purusha in the 
Sdnkhya sense, 1. e. the individual soul. It consequently 
became the task of the Vedantm to guard the Upanishads 
against misinteiprctations of the kind, and this he did in 
the first adhyaya of the Vedanta-sutras, selecting those 
passages about whose interpretation doubts were, for some 
reason or other, liktly to arise. Some of the passages 
singled out are certainly obscure, and hcncc liable to 
various interpretations ; of others it is less apparent why 
it was thought requisite to discuss them at length. But 
this IS hardly a matter m which we are entitled to find 
fault with the Sutrakara; for no modern scholar, either 
European or Hindu, is — or can possibly be — sufficiently at 
home, on the one hand, in the religious and philosophical 
views which prevailed at the time when the Sutras may 
have been composed, and, on the other hand, in the in- 
tricacies of the Mima^wsd, to judge with confidence which 
Vedic passages may give rise to discussions and which not. 
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SECOND ADHYAYA. 

The first adhyaya has proved that all the Veddnta-texts 
unanimously teach that there is only one cause of the 
world, viz. Brahman, whose nature is intelligence, and that 
there exists no scriptural passage which can be used to 
establish systems opposed to the Veddnta, more especially 
the Sankhya system. The task of the two first p^das of 
the second adhydya is to rebut any objections which may 
be raised against the Vedanta doctrine on purely specula- 
tive grounds, apart from scriptural authority, and to show, 
again on purely speculative grounds, that none of the sys- 
tems irreconcilable with the Vedanta can be satisfactorily 
established. 

Pada I. 

Adhikarawa I refutes the Sankhya objection that the 
acceptation of the Vedanta system involves the rejection 
of the Sankhya doctrine which after all constitutes a part 
of Snmti, and as such has claims on consideration. — To 
accept the Sankhya-smr/ti, the VedAntin replies, would 
compel us to reject other Smr/tis, such as the Manu-smr/ti, 
which are opposed to the Sankhya doctrine The con- 
flicting claims of Smr^tis can be settled only on the ground 
of the Veda, and there can be no doubt that the Veda does 
not confirm the Sankhya-smr^ti, but rather those Sm; 7 tis 
which teach the origination of the world from an intelligent 
primary cause. 

Adhik. II ( 3 ) extends the same line of argumentation to 
the Yoga-sm;^'^ti. 

Adhik. Ill (4“i0 shows that Brahman, although of the 
nature of intelligence, yet may be the cause of the non- 
intelligent material world, and that it is not contaminated 
by the qualities of the world when the latter is refunded 
into Brahman. For ordinary experience teaches us that 
like does not always spring from like, and that the qualities 
of effected things when the latter are refunded into their 
causes — as when golden ornaments, for instance, are melted 
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and thereby become simple gold again — do not continue to 
exist in those causes. — Here also the argumentation is 
specially directed against the Sankhyas, who, in order to 
account for the materiality and the various imperfections 
of the world, think it necessary to assume a causal sub- 
stance participating in the same characteristics. 

Adhik. IV (12) points out that the line of reasoning fol- 
lowed in the preceding adhikarawa is valid also against 
other theories, such as the atomistic doctrine. 

The one Sutra (13) constituting Adhik. V teaches, accord- 
ing to S'ankara, that although the enjoying souls as well as 
the objects of fruition are in reality nothing but Brahman, 
and on that account identical, yet the two sets may prac- 
tically be held apart, just as in ordinary life we hold apart, 
and distinguish as separate individual things, the waves, 
ripples, and foam of the sea, although at the bottom waves, 
ripples, and foam are all of them identical as being neither 
more nor less than sea-water. — The S'ri-bhashya gives a 
totally different interpretation of the Sutra, according to 
which the latter has nothing whatever to do with the 
eventual non-distinction of enjoying souls and objects to 
be enjoyed. Translated according to Rdmanu^^a’s view, 
the Sutra runs as follows . ‘ If non-distinction (of the Lord 
and the individual souls) is said to result from the circum- 
stance of (the Lord himself) becoming an enjoyer (a soul), 
we refute this objection by instances from every-day ex- 
perience.’ That is to say . If it be maintained that from 
our doctrine previously expounded, according to which this 
world springs from the Lord and constitutes his body, it 
follows that the Lord, as an embodied being, is not essen- 
tially different from other souls, and subject to fruition as 
they arc; we reply that the Lord’s having a body does 
not involve his being subject to fruition, not any more than 
in ordinary life a king, although himself an embodied 
being, is affected by the experiences of pleasure and pain 
which his sei*vants have to undergo. — The construction 
which Rdmani\^ puts on the Sutra is not repugnant either 
to the words of the Sutra or to the context in which the 
latter stands, and that it rests on earlier authority appears 
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from a quotation made by Rdm^nq^ from the Drami- 
^abh^shyak^ra k 

Adhik. VI (14-20) treats of the non-differencc of the 
effect from the cause ; a Vedinta doctrine which is de- 
fended by Its adherents against the Vai^reshikas according 
to whom the effect is something different from the cause. 
— The divergent views of 5 ahkara and R^m^nu^a on this 
important point have been sufficiently illustrated in the 
general sketch of the two systems. 

Adhik. VII (21-23) refutes the objection that, from the 
Vedic passages insisting on the identity of the Lord and 
the individual soul, it follows that the Lord must be like 
the individual soul the cause of evil, and that hence the 
entire doctrine of an all-powerful and all- wise Lord being 
the cause of the world has to be rejected. For, the Siitra- 
k^ra remarks, the creative principle of the world is addi- 
tional to, i.e. other than, the individual soul, the difference 
of the two being distinctly declared by Scripture. — The 
way in which the three Sutras constituting this adhikara;/a 
are treated by 6'ankara on the one hand and Ram«inu^a on 
the other is characteristic. Ramanuja throughout simply 
follows the words of the Sutras, of which Sutra 21 formu- 
lates the objection based on such texts as ‘ Thou art 
that,’ while Sutra 22 replies that Brahman is different 
from the soul, since that is expressly declared by Scrip- 
ture Sankara, on the other hand, sees himself obliged to 
add that the difference of the two, plainly maintained in 
Sutra 22, is not real, but due to the soul’s fictitious limiting 
adjuncts 

Adhik VIII (24, 25) shows that Brahman, although des- 
titute of material and instruments of action, may yet pro- 
duce the world, just as gods by their mere power create 


^ Lokavat Yatha lokc ra^ajasananiivartina/// /a ra,;'Tinugrahanigrahak;/ta- 
sukhaflukhajOi>:t*i)i na sajariratvamatrewa ja^ake ra.^'any ajji ja'saiianuvr/ttya- 
tivrzttimmittasukhadukhayor bhoktr/tvaprasanga// Yathaha Drami^/abha- 
shyakara// yatha loke la^ pra^uradaiidajukt ghoic ^narthasawka/e »pi 
pradeje vartamano »pi vya^anadyavadhfitadcho doshair na sp;?vyate abhipre- 
lawj /t’a lokan panpipalayibhati bhogawj ^a gandhadin aMrva^anopabhogyan 
dharayati tathasau lokcwaro bhramatsvasamarthya>6dniaro doshair na sprzjyate 
rakshati Z’a lokan bralimalokadi/zw Hvuvo^'^anopabhogyan dharayatlti 

[34] d 
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palaces, animals, and the like, and as milk by itself turns 
into curds. 

Adhik. IX (26-29) explains that, according to the express 
doctrine of Scripture, Brahman does not in its entirety pass 
over into the world, and, although emitting the world from 
itself, yet remains one and undivided. This is possible, ac- 
cording to Sankara, because the world is unreal ; according 
to R^m^nu^a, because the creation is merely the visible and 
tangible manifestation of what previously existed in Brah- 
man in a subtle imperceptible condition. 

Adhik. X (30, 31) teaches that Brahman, although des- 
titute of instruments of action, is enabled to create the 
world by means of the manifold powers which it possesses. 

Adhik. XI (32, 33) assigns the motive of the creation, or, 
more properly expressed, teaches that Brahman, in creating 
the world, has no motive in the strict sense of the word, but 
follows a mere sportive impulse. 

Adhik, XII (34-36) justifies Brahman from the charges 
of partiality and cruelty which might be brought against 
it owing to the inequality of position and fate of the various 
animate beings, and the universal suffering of the world. 
Brahman, as a creator and dispenser, acts with a view to the 
merit and demerit of the individual souls, and has so acted 
from all eternity. 

Adhik XIII (37) sums up the preceding argumentation 
by declaring that all the qualities of Brahman — omniscience 
and so on — are such as to capacitate it for the creation of 
the world. 


Pada II. 

The task of the second pada is to refute, by arguments 
independent of Vedic passages, the more important philo- 
sophical theories concerning the origin of the world which 
arc opposed to the Vedanta view. — The first adhikara/^a 
(i-io) is directed against the Sankhyas, whose doctrine had 
already been touched upon incidentally in several previous 
places, and aims at proving that a non-intelligent first cause, 
such as the pradhana of the Sankhyas, is unable to create 
and dispose. — The second adhikarawa (11-17) refutes the 
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Vaijeshika tenet that the world originates from atoms set 
in motion by the adr/sh/a. — The third and fourth adhika- 
ra^/as arc directed against various schools of Bauddha phi- 
losophers. Adhik. Ill (i8-2y) impugns the view of the 
so-called sarv^stitvavadins, or bihydrthav^dins, who main- 
tain the reality of an external as well as an internal world ; 
Adhik. IV (28-32) is directed against the vi^/ 7 dnavddins, 
according to whom ideas are the only reality — The last 
SCitra of this adhikarawa is treated by Rdmdnii^ as a 
separate adhikara;/a refuting the view of the M^dhyamikas, 
who teach that everything is void, i.c. that nothing what- 
ever is real. — Adhik V (33-36) is directed against the doc- 
tiine of the 6^ainas ; Adhik. VI (37-41) against those philo- 
sophical schools which teach that a highest Lord is not the 
material but only the operative cause of the world. 

The last adhikarawa of the pada (42-43) refers, according 
to the unanimous statement of the commentators, to the 
doctiine of the Bhagavatas or Pa/z^aratras. But iTankara 
and R^manu^a totally disagree as to the drift of the 
SOtrakara's opinion regarding that system. According to 
the former it is condemned like the systems previously 
referred to; according to the latter it is approved of. — 
Si^tras 42 and 43, according to both commentators, raise 
objections against the system ; Sutra 42 being directed 
against the doctrine that from the highest being, called 
Vasudeva, there is originated Sankarsha//a, i.e. the ^iva, 
on the ground that thereby those scriptural passages would 
be contradicted which teach the souls eternity ; and SQtra 
43 impugning the doctrine that from Sankarsha//a there 
springs Pradyumna, i e the manas.— The Sutra on which 
the difference of interpretation turns is 44. Literally trans- 
lated it runs, ‘ Or, on account of there being’ (or, ‘ their 
being') ‘knowledge and so on, there is non-contradiction 
of that.’ — This means, according to Sankara, ‘ Or, if in 
consequence of the existence of knowledge and so on (on 
the part of Sankarsha//a, &c. they be taken not as soul, 
mind, &c. but as Lords of pre-eminent knowledge, &c.), 
yet there is non-contradiction of that (viz. of the objection 
raised in Siltra 42 against the Bh^gavata doctrine).’ — 
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According to RdmAnug-a, on the other hand, the SOtra 
has to be explained as follows • ‘ Or, rather there is non- 
contradiction of that (i. e. the Paw^ardtra doctrine) on ac- 
count of their being knowledge and so on (i. e. on account 
of their being Brahman).’ Which means * Since San- 
karshawa and so on are merely forms of manifestation 
of Brahman, the Pd;K’ardtra doctrine, according to which 
they spring from Brahman, is not contradicted — The form 
of the SCitra makes it difficult for us to decide which of the 
two interpretations is the right one ; it, however, appears 
to me that the explanations of the ‘ vd ’ and of the ‘ tat,’ 
implied in Ramanii^^a’s comment, are more natural than 
those resulting from .S'ankara’s interpretation. Nor would 
it be an unnatural proceeding to close the polemical p4da 
with a defence of that doctrine which — in spite of objec- 
tions — has to be viewed as the true one 

Pada III. 

The third pada discusses the question whether the dif- 
ferent forms of existence which, in their totality, constitute 
the world have an origin or not, i.e. whether they are co- 
eternal with Brahman, or issue from it and arc refunded 
into It at stated intervals. 

The first seven adhikara;/as treat of the five elementary 
substances.— Adhik I (1-7) teaches that the ether is not 
co-eternal with Brahman, but springs from it as its first 
effect — Adhik. II (8) shows that air springs from ether, 
Adhik. IV, V, VI (10; ji ; 12) that fire springs from air, 
water from fire earth from water.-— Adhik. Ill (g) explains 
by way of digression that Brahman, wffiich is not some 
special entity, but quite generally ‘that which is,’ cannot 
have originated from anything else. 

Adhik. VII (13) demonstrates that the origination of one 
element from another is due, not to the latter in itself, but to 
Brahman acting in it. 

Adhik. VIII (14) teaches that the reabsorption of the 
elements into Brahman takes place in the inverse order of 
their emission. 

Adhik. IX (15,) rcmaiks that the indicated order in which 
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the emission and the reabsorption of the elementary sub- 
stances take place is not interfered with by the creation 
and reabsorption of the organs of the soul, i.e. the sense 
organs and the internal organ (manas); for they also are 
of elemental nature, and as such created and retracted to- 
gether with the elements of which they consist. 

The remainder of the pAda is taken up by a discussion of 
the nature of the individual soul, the ^iva. — Adhik. X (i6) 
teaches that expressions such as ‘ Devadatta is born,* ‘ De- 
vadatta has died,’ strictly apply to the body only, and are 
transferred to the soul in so far only as it is connected with 
a body. 

Adhik. XI ( 17 ) teaches that the individual soul is, accord- 
ing to Scripture, permanent, eternal, and therefore not, like 
the ether and the other elements, produced from Brahman 
at the time of creation — This SOtra is of course com- 
mented on in a very different manner by 5ankara on the 
one hand and Ramanu^ on the other. According to the 
former, the ^^rlva is in reality identical — and as such co- 
eternal — with Brahman ; what originates is merely the 
soul's connexion with its limiting adjuncts, and that con- 
nexion IS moreover illusory — According to Ramanu^, the 
^C'iva is indeed an effect of Brahman, but has existed in 
Biahman from all eternity as an individual being and as 
a mode (prakara) of Brahman. So indeed have also the 
material elements ; yet there is an important distinction 
owing to which the elements may be said to originate at 
the time of creation, while the same cannot be said of the 
soul. Previously to creation the material elements exist 
m a subtle condition in which they possess none of the 
qualities that later on render them the objects of ordinary 
experience ; hence, when passing over into the gross state 
at the time of creation, they may be said to originate. The 
souls, on the other hand, possess at all times the same 
essential qualities, i.e. they are cognizing agents; only, 
whenever a new creation takes place, they associate 
themselves with bodies, and their intelligence therewith 
undergoes a certain expansion or development (vikaja), 
contrasting with the unevolved or contracted state (san- 
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koka) which characterised it during the preceding pralaya. 
But this change is not a change of essential nature (svarO- 
pdnyathdbhdva), and hence we have to distinguish the souls 
as permanent entities from the material elements which at 
the time of each creation and reabsorption change their 
essential characteristics. 

Adhik. XII (i8) defines the nature of the individual soul. 
The Sfitra declares that the soul is This means, 

according to .V'aiikara, that intelligence or knowledge docs 
not, as the Vai.feshikas teach, constitute a mere attribute of 
the soul which in itself is essentially non-intelligent, but is 
the very essence of the soul The soul is not a knower, but 
knowledge ; not intelligent, but intelligence. — Ramanuja, 
on the other hand, explains ‘^;/a ’ by ' giiatri' i. e. knower, 
knowing agent, and considers the Sfitra to be directed not 
only against the Vaueshikas, but also against those philo- 
sophers who— like the S^nkhyas and the Veddntins of 
^Vankara’s school — maintain that the soul is not a knowing 
agent, but pure ^aitanya — The wording of the Sutra cer- 
tainly seems to favour Ramdnu^’s interpretation ; we can 
hardly imagine that an author definitely holding the views 
of .S'ankara should when propounding the important dogma 
of the soul’s nature, use the term gna of which the most 
obvious interpretation is giiatri, not ^;7dnam. 

Adhik. XIII (19-3^^) treats the question whether the 
individual soul is a;ai, i. e. of very minute size, or omni- 
present, all-pervading (sarvagata, vy^pin). Here, again, we 
meet with diametrically opposite views — In .Sankara’s 
opinion the Sutias 19-28 represent the pfirvapaksha view, 
according to which the ^iva is a/zu, while Sutra 29 formu- 
lates the siddhanta, viz that the ^iva, which in reality is 
all-pervading, is spoken of as a;zu in some scriptural passages, 
because the qualities of the internal organ — which itself is 
a;zu — constitute the essence of the individual soul as long 
as the latter is implicated in the sawsara — According to 
Ramanu^, on the other hand, the first Sfitra of the adhi- 
kara/za gives utterance to the siddhfinta view, according to 
which the soul is of minute size ; the Sfitras 20-25 confirm 
this view and refute objections raised against it ; while the 
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Sfitras 26-29 resume the question already mooted under 
Sutra 18, viz. in what relation the soul as knowing agent 
[gnkXri) stands to knowledge (^;/dna) — In order to decide 
between the conflicting claims of these two interpretations 
we must enter into some details. — 5 ankara maintains that 
Sfitras 19-28 state and enforce a piarvapaksha view, which is 
finally refuted in 29. What here strikes us at the outset, is 
the unusual length to which the defence of a mere primd 
facie view is carried ; in no other place the Siitras take so 
much trouble to render plausible what is meant to be re- 
jected in the end, and an unbiassed reader will certainly 
feel inclined to think that in 19-28 we have to do, not with 
the preliminary statement of a view finally to be abandoned, 
but with an elaborate bona fide attempt to establish and 
vindicate an essential dogma of the system. Still it is not 
altogether impossible that the pfirvapaksha should here be 
treated at greater length than usual, and the decisive point is 
therefore whether we can, with 5 ankara, look upon Sutra 29 
as embodying a refutation of the purvapaksha and thus im- 
plicitly acknowledging the doctrine that the individual soul 
is all-pervading Now I think there can be no doubt that 
Sankara’s interpretation of the Sutra is exceedingly forced. 
Literally translated (and leaving out the non-essential word 
‘ pra^wavat’) the Sutra runs as follows : ‘ But on account of 
that quality (or “those qualities or else “ on account of the 
quality — or qualities—of that”) being the essence, (there is) 
that designation (or “ the designation of that”).’ This ^'an- 
kara maintains to mean, ‘ Because the qualities of the 
buddhi are the essence of the soul in the sa;//sara state, 
therefore the soul itself is sometimes spoken of as a;/u.’ 
Now, m the first place, nothing in the context warrants the 
explanation of the first ‘ tat ’ by buddhi. And — which is 
more important — in the second place, it is more than 
doubtful whether on ^'ankara’s own system the qualities 
of the buddhi — such as pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
&c — can with any propriety be said to constitute the 
essence of the soul even in the sa;;/sara state. The essence 
of the soul in whatever state, according to 5 ahkara’s sys- 
tem, IS knowledge or intelligence; whatever is due to its 
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association with the buddhi is non-essential or, more 
strictly, unreal, false. 

There are no similar difficulties in the way of Rtoinu^’s 
interpretation of the adhikara/^a. He agrees with Sankara 
in the explanation of Sfitras 19-25, with this difference that 
he views them as setting forth, not the purvapaksha, but the 
siddhinta. SQtras 26-28 also are interpreted in a manner not 
very different from .Sankara’s, special stress being laid on 
the distinction made by Scripture between knowledge as a 
mere quality and the soul as a knowing agent, the sub- 
stratum of knowledge This discussion naturally gives rise 
to the question how it is that Scripture in some places 
makes use of the term vi^wana when meaning the indi- 
vidual soul. The answer is given in Sutra 29, ‘The soul is 
designated as knowledge because it has that quality for its 
essence,* i. e. because knowledge is the essential character- 
istic quality of the soul, therefore the term ‘ knowledge ’ is 
employed here and there to denote the soul itself. This 
latter interpretation gives rise to no doubt whatever It 
closely follows the wording of the text and does not 
necessitate any forced supplementation The ‘tu’ of the 
Siltra which, according to wS'ankara, is meant to discard 
the piirvapaksha, serves on R^man lira’s view to set aside 
a previously-raised objection ; an altogether legitimate 
assumption 

Of the three remaining Sutras of the adhikara?/a (30-32), 
30 explains, according to Sankara, that the soul may be 
called a//u, since, as long as it exists in the sa/z/sara con- 
dition, It is connected with the buddhi. According to 
Ramdnu^a the Sutra teaches that the soul may be called 
vi^w^na because the latter constitutes its essential quality as 
long as it exists. — Sutra 31 intimates, according to 5 ankara, 
that in the states of deep sleep, and so on, the soul is poten- 
tially connected with the buddhi, while in the waking state 
that connexion becomes actually manifest. The same 
Sfitra according to Rdminu^, teaches that ^; 7 atr^tva is 
properly said to constitute the soul’s essential nature, 
although it is actually manifested in some states of the soul 
only. — In Sutra 32, finallv, 5 ankara secs a statement of the 
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doctrine that, unless the soul had the buddhi for its limiting 
adjunct, it would either be permanently cognizing or perma- 
nently non-cognizing; while, according to Riminu^, the 
Sfitra means that the soul would either be permanently 
cognizing or permanently non-cognizing, if it were pure 
knowledge and all-pervading (instead of being gnkX.rt and 
a«u, as it is in reality). — The three Sutras can be made 
to fit in with either interpretation, although it must be 
noted that none of them explicitly refers to the soul’s 
connexion with the buddhi. 

Adhik XIV and XV (33-39 ; 40) refer to the kartr/tva of 
the ^iva, i. e. the question whether the soul is an agent. 
Sutras 33-39 clearly say that it is such. But as, according 
to .Sankara’s system, this cannot be the final view, — the soul 
being essentially non-active, and all action belonging to the 
world of upAdhis, — he looks upon the next following Sfitra 
(40) as constituting an adhikara;/a by itself, and teaching 
that the soul is an agent when connected with the instru- 
ments of action, buddhi, &c., while it ceases to be so when 
dissociated from them, ‘just as the carpenter acts in both 
ways,’ i e. just as the carpenter works as long as he wields 
his instruments, and rests after having laid them aside — 
Ramanu^j^a, perhaps more naturally, does not separate Sfitra 
40 from the preceding Sutras, but interprets it as follows : 
Activity is indeed an essential attribute of the soul ; but 
therefrom it does not follow that the soul is always actually 
active, just as the carpenter, even when furnished with the 
requisite instruments, may either work or not work, just as 
he pleases. 

Adhik XVI (41 , 42 ) teaches that the soul in its activity 
is dependent on the Lord who impels it with a view to its 
former actions. 

Adhik. XVII (43-53) treats of the relation of the indivi- 
dual soul to Brahman. SOtra 43 declares that the individual 
soul is a part (Rinsa.) of Brahman, and the following Sutras 
show how that relation does not involve cither that Brahman 
is affected by the imperfections, sufferings, &c. of the souls, 
or that one soul has to participate in the experiences of 
other souls. The two commentators of course take entirely 
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diflferent views of the doctrine that the soul is a part of 
Brahman. According to Rim^nu^ the souls are in reality 
parts of Brahman ^ ; according to .Sankara the ‘ amsa. ’ of 
the Stltra must be understood to mean ‘ amsa, iva,’ ‘ a part 
as it were ; ’ the one universal indivisible Brahman having 
no real parts, but appearing to be divided owing to its 
limiting adjuncts. — One Shtra (50) in this adhikarawa 
calls for special notice. According to Sankara the words 
‘dbhasa eva ^a’ mean ‘(the soul is) a mere reflection/ 
which, as the commentators remark, is a statement of the 
so-called pratibimbavada; i. e the doctrine that the so-called 
individual soul is nothing but the reflection of the Self in 
the buddhi ; while Sutra 43 had propounded the so-callcd 
avaHV/edav^da, i. e. the doctrine that the soul is the highest 
Self in so far as limited by its adjuncts — According to 
R^manii^a the abh^sa of the Sutra has to be taken in the 

^ Olvasya kartr/tvaw paramapurushayattam ity uktam IdSntw kim ayaw 
^\\a/i parasmad atyantabhmna// uta paiam cva brahma bhianlain uta biahmai\o- 
padhyava/frXr//innam atha brahma;/wa iti sawrayyatc jnitivipratii)atte// sawjaya// 
Nanu tadananyam arambhawajabdadibhya/^ adhika;// tu bhedaiiirdejad ity 
atraivayam artlio nir//tta/f Salyaw sa eva nanatvaikatvajrutivipratipatt)a 
» kshipya ^^dvasya bi ahmriwjatvopapadanuia vucbhato niiwiyate Yavad dlii 
^ivasya brahmawsatva/// na nirwitam lava^j* (.dvasya brahmano ^ nanyatvaw 
brahma;/as tasmad adliikatvaw /’a na pratitisliMati Kiw tavat prai)tam 
Atyantaw bhinna iti Kuta// G/isi^fiaxL dvav ityadibhedanirdejat Gru^/itiyoT 
abhedarnitayas tv agnina si/z/ted itivad viruddharthapratipadaiiad aupa^ankya// 
Brahmawi) * wjo ^^iva ity api na sadldya^, ekavastvekadeja\a/&i hy awrajabda^, 
^j^tvasya biahraaikadejatvc tadgata dosha brahmawi bhaveyu// Na /^a. brahma- 
klia^/^o ^iva ity a/;/jatvopapatti// kha«</aiianarhatvad brahma«a// piagiikta- 
doshaprasangu^ /.a, tasmad atyantabhiniias)a tadawjatvaw duuipai)adam 
Yadva bhraiitaw brahmaiva ^iva// KiitaA Tat tvam asi ayam atma brah- 
metyadlblahmatmabha^opadc fat, nauatmatvavadinyas tu pratyakshadisiddhar- 
thaimvaditvad ananyathasiddhadvaitopadefaparabhi// j-rutibhi/i prat>akshadayaf 
avidyantargata// khyap} ante - Athava brahmaivanad}upadh)ava/-i’//inna;// 
^iva// Kuta/i Tata eva brahmatmabhavopadefat Na Hyam upadhir 
bhrantipankalpita ita vaktuw rakyaw bandhamokshadivyavasthaniipapatter 
Ity eva;« prapte * bhidhiyate Biahmawra iti Kuta/i NanavyapadejM 
anyathd ^aikatvcna vyapadcrad ubhayatha hi vyapadcJo dr/fyate Nanavya- 
padcjas tavat srnsh/^/tvasr/^atva — niyaut/?t\amyam>atva — sarva,^7atva- 
^/7atva — svadhtnatvaparadhlnatva — vuddhatvajuddhatva — kalyawaguwakaral- 
vaviparitatva — patitvajcshatvadibhir d;7jyate. Anyatha itabhedena vyapa- 
dejo:ipi tat ham asi ayam atmd brahmetyidibhir d/vjyate Api darakita- 
vaditvam apy adhiyate eke, biahma d^a brahma dasSi brahmeme kitava ity 
dthaivawika brahmawo da^rakitavaditvam apy adhiyate, tatar ^a sarva^lvavya- 
pitvena abhedo vyapaduyata ity artha/^ Evam ubhayavyapadejamukhyatva- 
siddhaye ^vo^yaw brahma;/o*;«ja ity abhyupagantav) aA 
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sense of hetvAbhdsa, a fallacious argument, and the SQtra is 
explained as being directed against the reasoning of those 
Veddntins according to whom the soul is Brahman in so far 
as limited by non-real adjuncts ^ 

Pada IV 

Adhik. I, II, III (1-4 ; 5-6; 7) teach that the prawas (by 
which generic name arc denoted the buddhindriyas, karmcn- 
driyas, and the manas) spring from Brahman ; are eleven in 
number ; and are of minute size (a;/u). 

Adhik. IV, V, VI (8; 9-12; 13) inform us also that the 
mukhya prawa, i c the vital air, is produced from Brahman ; 
that it is a principle distinct from air in general and from 
the priwas discussed above ; and that it is minute (az/u). 

Adhik VII and VIII (14-16; 17-19) teach that the 
prawas are superintended and guided in their activity by 
special divinities, and that they are independent principles, 
not mere modifications of the mukhya prd/za. 

Adhik IX (20-22) declares that the evolution of names 
and forms (the namariipavyakara//a) is the work, not of the 
individual soul, but of the Lord. 


THIRD ADHYAYA. 

Pada I. 

Adhik I (1-7) teaches that the soul, when passing out of 
the body at the time of death, remains invested with the 
subtle material elements (bhutasukshma) which serve as an 
abode to the prawas attached to the soul. 

Adhik. II (8-11) shows that, when the souls of those who 
had enjoyed the reward of their good works in the moon 
descend to the earth in order to undergo a new embodi- 
ment, there cleaves to them a remainder (anujaya) of their 


^ Nanu bhrantabrahma^Jvavade » py avidyakr/topadhibhedM bhogavya- 
vasthadaya upapadyanta ata aha, abhasa eva Akhazz^aikarasapraklrama- 
tratvar{ipasya s>varilpatiTodhanapurvakopadhibhedopapadanahetur abhasa eva. 
Prakajaikasvarupasya piakiratirodhanaw praklranira cveti prag evopapdditam 
Abhasa eveti v^i tatha sati hetava abhasa/i 
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former deeds which determines the nature of the new 
embodiment. 

Adhik III (i2-ai) discusses the fate after death of those 
whom their good works do not entitle to pass up to the 
moon. 

Adhik. IV, V, VI (22; 23; 24-27) teach that the subtle 
bodies of the souls descending from the moon through the 
ether, air, &c., do not become identical with ether, air, &c., 
but only like them ; that the entire descent occupies a short 
time only; and that, when the souls finally enter into plants 
and so on, they do not participate in the life of the latter, 
but arc merely in external contact with them. 

Pada II. 

Adhik. I (i“6) treats of the soul in the dreaming state. 
According to wS'ankara the three first Sutras discuss the 
question whether the creative activity ascribed to the soul 
in some scriptural passages produces things as real as those 
by which the waking soul is surrounded, or not ; Sfitra 3 
settles the point by declaring that the creations of the 
dreaming soul are mere ‘ Mdyd,’ since they do not fully 
manifest the character of real objects. Sfitra 4 adds that 
dreams, although mere Mdya, yet have a prophetic quality 
Sutras 5 and 6 finally reply to the question why the soul, 
which after all is a part of the Lord and as such parti- 
cipates m his excellencies, should not be able to produce in 
its dreams a real creation, by the remark that the soul’s 
knowledge and power are obscured by its connexion with 
the gross body. 

The considerably diverging interpretation given of this 
adhikara/za by Ramanu^ has the advantage of more 
closely connecting the Sfitras with each other According 
to him the question is not whether the creations of a dream 
arc real or not, but whether they are the work of the indi- 
vidual soul or of the Lord acting within the soul SCltras 
] and 2 set forth the pOrvapaksha The creations of dreams 
(are the work of the individual soul) ; for thus Scripture 
declares ‘ And the followers of some jdkhas declare (the 
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soul to be) a creator,’ &c The third SCitra states the 
siddhinta view: ‘But the creations of dreams are Mdyd, 
i. e. are of a wonderful nature (and as such cannot be 
effected by the individual soul), since (in this life) the nature 
(of the soul) is not fully manifested.’ Concerning the word 
‘maya,’ Ramanu^ remarks, ‘mdylrabdo hy ksksLxy^wkki 
^anaka.yya kule gkik devamdyeva nirmita ityddishu tatha 
dar.fanat’ The three remaining Sutras are exhibited in 
the 5 ri-bhdshya in a different order, the fourth Sutra, 
according to Sankara, being the sixth according to Rama- 
nuja. Siltras 4 and 5 (according to Ramdniija’s numera- 
tion) arc explained by Ramanuja very much in the same 
way as by Sankara ; but owing to the former's statement 
of the subject-matter of the whole adhikara;/a they connect 
themselves more intimately with the preceding Statras than 
is possible on Sankara’s interpictation. In SOtra 6 (su/C’aka^- 
kdi hi) Ramanuja sees a deduction from the siddhanta of 
the adhikarawa, ‘Because the images of a dream are pro- 
duced by the highest Lord himself, therefore they have 
prophetic significance ’ 

Adhik. II teaches that in the state of deep dreamless 
sleep the soul abides within Brahman in the heart. 

Adhik III (9) expounds the reasons entitling us to 
assume that the soul awakening from sleep is the same 
that went to sleep. — Adhik IV (9) explains the nature of 
a swoon 

Adhik. V (11-2 j) is, according to ^’ankara, taken up with 
the question as to the nature of the highest Brahman in 
which the individual soul is merged m the state of deep 
sleep Sutra 1 1 declares that twofold characteristics (viz 
absence and presence of distinctive attributes, nirvLcshatva 
and savueshatvd) cannot belong to the highest Brahman 
even through its stations, i e. its limiting adjuncts , since 
all passages which aim at setting forth Brahman’s nature 
declare it to be destitute of all distinctive attributes. — The 
fact, Sutra 12 continues, that in many passages Brahman 
is spoken of as possessing distinctive attributes is of no 
relevancy, since wherever there are mentioned limiting ad- 
juncts, on which all distinction depends, it is specially stated 
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that Brahman in itself is free from all diversity ; and — Sutra 
13 adds— in some places the assumption of diversity is spe- 
cially objected to. — That Brahman is devoid of all form 
(Sdtra 14), is the pre-eminent meaning of all Ved^nta-texts 
setting forth Brahman’s nature. — That Brahman is repre- 
sented as having different forms, as it were, is due to its 
connexion with its (unreal) limiting adjuncts ; just as the 
light of the sun appears straight or crooked, as it were, 
according to the nature of the things he illuminates 
The Br/hadarawyaka expressly declares that Brahman is 
one uniform mass of intelligence (16); and the same is 
taught in other scriptural passages and in Smnti { J 7)'“~At 
the unreality of the apparent manifoldness of the Self, 
caused by the limiting adjuncts, aim those scriptural 
passages in which the Self is compared to the sun, which 
remains one although his reflections on the surface of the 
water are many (18). — Nor must the objection be raised 
that that comparison is unsuitable, because the Self is not 
material like the sun, and there are no real upadhis separate 
from It as the water is from the sun ; for the comparison 
merely means to indicate that, as the reflected image of 
the sun participates in the changes, increase, decrease, &c., 
which the water undergoes while the sun himself remains 
unaffected thereby, so the true Self is not affected by the 
attributes of the upadhis, while, in so far as it is limited by 
the latter, it is affected by them as it were (19, That 
the Self IS within the upadhis, Scripture declares (ai). 

From the above explanation of this important adhikara;^a 
the one given in the 5 ri-bhashya differs totally. According 
to Ramanuja the adhikarawa raises the question whether 
the imperfections clinging to the individual soul (the dis- 
cussion of which has now come to an end) affect also the 
highest Lord who, according to Scripture, abides within the 
soul as antary^min. ‘Notwithstanding the abode (of the 
highest Self within the soul) (it is) not (affected by the soul’s 
imperfections) because everywhere (the highest Self is repre- 
sented) as having twofold characteristics (viz. being, on one 
hand, free from all evil, apahatapdpman, vi^ara, vimntyu, 
&c., and, on the other hand, endowed with all auspicious 
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qualities, satyakima, satyasa»/kalpa, &c.) (ii). — Should it 
be objected that, just as the soul although essentially free 
from evil — according to the Pra^pativdkya in the K/ikn- 
dogya — yet is liable to imperfections owing to its connexion 
with a variety of bodies, so the antaryimin also is affected 
by abiding within bodies ; we deny this because in every 
section of the chapter referring to the antaryamin (in the 
Brfhadirawyaka) he is expressly called the Immortal, the 
ruler within ; which shows him to be free from the short- 
comings of the ^iva (12). — Some, moreover, expressly assert 
that, although the Lord and the soul are within one body, 
the soul only is imperfect, not the Lord (dva supar;/^ sayu^d 
sakhdya) (13). — Should it be said that, according to the 
A"//andogya, Brahman entered together with the souls into 
the elements previously to the evolution of names and 
forms, and hence participates in the latter, thus becoming 
implicated in the sa;;/sara; we reply that Brahman, although 
connected with such and such forms, is in itself devoid of form, 
since it is the principal element (agent ; pradh^na) in the 
bringing about of names and forms (according to 'iikaso ha 
vai namarupayor mrvahita ’) (14). — But does not the pas- 
sage 'satyaw £nknam anantam brahma’ teach that Brah- 
man is nothing but light (intelligence) without any difference, 
and docs not the passage ‘ ncti neti' deny of it all qualities ? 
— As in order, we reply, not to deprive passages as the one 
quoted from the Taittiriya of their purport, we admit that 
Brahman’s nature is light, so we must also admit that 
Brahman is satyasawkalpa, and so on , for if not, the pas- 
sages in which those qualities are asserted would become 
purportless (15).— Moreover the Taittiriya passage only 
asserts so much, viz. the prakajarupatd of Brahman, and 
does not deny other qualities (16).— And the passage ‘neti 
neti’ will be discussed later on. — The ubhayalingatva of 
Brahman in the sense assigned above is asserted in many 
places of 5 ruti and Sm; 7 ti (17)* — Because Brahman although 
abiding in many places is not touched by their imperfec- 
tions, the similes of the leflected sun, of the ether limited 
by jars, &c , are applicable to it (i8j. — Should it be said 
that the illustration is not an appropriate one, because the 
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sun is apprehended in the water erroneously only while the 
antarydmin really abides within all things, and therefore 
must be viewed as sharing their defects (19); we reply that 
what the simile means to negative is merely that Brahman 
should, owing to its inherence in many places, participate in 
the increase, decrease, and so on, of its abodes. On this 
view both similes are appropriate (20). — Analogous similes 
we observe to be employed in ordinary life, as when we 
compare a man to a lion (21). 

SHtras 22-30 constitute, according to iSankara, a new 
adhikarawa (VI), whose object it is to show that the clause 
‘ not so, not so' (neti neti ; BrAaddr ) negatives, not Brah- 
man itself, but only the two forms of Brahman described in 
the preceding part of the chapter. Siitras 23-26 further 
dwell on Brahman being in reality devoid of all distinctive 
attributes which are altogether due to the up^dhis The 
last four Sutras return to the question how, Brahman being 
one only, the souls arc in so many places spoken of as 
different from it, and, two explanatory hypotheses having 
been rejected, the conclusion is arrived at that all difference 
is unreal, due to fictitious limiting adjuncts 

According to Ramanuja, Shtras 22 ff. continue the dis- 
cussion started in Sutra 11. How, the question is asked can 
the ubhayalihgatva of Brahman be maintained considering 
that the ‘ not so, not so ’ of the Bnhaddrawyaka denies of 
Brahman all the previously mentioned modes (prakara), so 
that it can only be called that which is (sanmatra) ? — The 
reply given in Sutia 22 is that ‘not so, not so' does not 
deny of Brahman the distinctive qualities or modes declared 
previously (for it would be senseless at first to teach them, 
and finally to deny them again’’), but merely denies the 
prakrrtaitavattva, the pieviously stated limited nature of 
Brahman, i.e. it denies that Brahman possesses only the 
previously mentioned qualifications With this agrees, that 
subsequently to ‘ neti neti ' Scripture itself enunciates 
further qualifications of Brahman. — That Brahman as stated 

^ All the mentioned modes of Brahman are known from Scripture only, not 
from ordinary exjierienLC If the latter were the case, then, and then only, 
Scripture might at first refer to them ‘ anuvadena,’ and finally negative them 
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above is not the object of any other means of proof but Scrip- 
ture is confirmed in SCltra 23, ‘ Scripture declares Brahman 
to be the non-manifest ’ — And the intuition (sdksh^tkara) 
of Brahman ensues only upon its sa;;/radhana, i.e. upon its 
being perfectly pleased by the worshipper’s devotion, as 
Scripture and Smr?ti declare (24) — That this interpretation 
of ‘neti ’ IS the right one, is likewise shown by the fact that in 
the same way as prakaja, luminousness, ^;/ana, intelligence, 
&c., so also the quality of being differentiated by the world 
(prapa«^aviiish/atd) is intuited as non-different, i.e. as like- 
wise qualifying Brahman ; and that prakaj-a, and so on, 
characterise Brahman, is knowm through lepeated practice 
(on the part of ;vshis like Vamadeva) in the work of 
sa;;/radhana mentioned before (25). — For all these reasons 
Brahman is connected with the infinite, i c the infinite 
number of auspicious qualities ; for thus the tw^ofold indica- 
tions (Imga) met wMth m Scripture are fully justified (26). — 
In wlijt relation, then, does the a/’id vastu, i.e the non- 
senticnt matter, which, according to the B/'2hadara;/yaka, 
is one of the forms of Brahman, stand to the lattei ^ — Non- 
sentient beings might, in the fiist place, be viewed as special 
arrangements (sa;//sthanavi.scsha//) of Brahman, as the coils 
are of the body of the snake ; for Brahman is designated 
as both, i e sometimes as one wuth the w^oild (Brahman is 
all this, &c.), sometimes as different from it (Let me enter 
into those elements, &c.) (27).— Or, in the second place, 
the relation of the tw^o might be vicw'ed as analogous to 
that of light and the luminous object wdiich are two and 
yet one, both being fire (28). — Or, in the third place, the 
relation is like that stated before, i.e the material world 
is, like the individual souls (whose case w^as discussed in 
II, 3, 43), a part — awj-a — of Brahman (29, 30). 

Adhik. VII (31-37) explains how some metaphorical 
expressions, seemingly implying that there is something 
different from Brahman, have to be truly understood. 

Adhik. VIII (38-41) teaches that the reward of works is 
not, as 6^aimini opines, the independent result of the works 
acting through the so-called apClrva, but is allotted by the 
Lord. 

[34] e 
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Pada III. 

With the third pada of the second adhyaya a new 
section of the work begins, whose task it is to describe 
how the individual soul is enabled by meditation on Brah- 
man to obtain final release The first point to be deter- 
mined here is what constitutes a meditation on Brahman, 
and, more particularly, in what relation those parts of 
the Upanishads stand to each other which enjoin identical 
or partly identical meditations. The reader of the Upa- 
nishads cannot fail to observe that the texts of the different 
jdkbas contain many chapters of similar, often nearly iden- 
tical, contents, and that in some cases the text of even one 
and the same .fakh4 exhibits the same matter in more 
or less varied forms The reason of this clearly is that 
the common stock of religious and philosophical ideas 
which weie in circulation at the time of the composition of 
the Upanishads found separate expression in the different 
priestly communities ; hence the same speculations, legends, 
&c reappear in various places of the sacred Scriptures in 
more or less difi'ering dress Originally, when we may 
suppose the members of each Vedic school to have confined 
themselves to the study of their own sacred texts, the fact 
that the texts of other schools contained chapters of similar 
contents would hardly appear to call for special note or 
comment ; not any more than the circumstance that the 
sacrificial performances enjoined on the followers of some 
particular jakha weie found described with greater or 
smaller modifications in the books of other j-akhas also. 
But already at a very early period, at any rate long before 
the composition of the Vcdanta-sutias in their present 
form, the Vedic theologians must have apprehended the 
truth that, in whatever regards sacrificial acts, one i-akha may 
indeed safely follow its owm texts, disregarding the texts 
of all other j-akhds , that, howwer, all texts which aim at 
throwing light on the nature of Brahman and the relation 
to it of the human soul must somehow or other be com- 
bined into one consistent systematical whole equally valid 
for the follow'ers of all Vedic schools. For, as we have had 
occasion to remark above, while acts may be performed 
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by different individuals in different ways, cognition is de- 
fined by the nature of the object cognised, and hence can 
be one only, unless it ceases to be true cognition. Hence 
the attempts, on the one hand, of discarding by skilful 
interpretation all contradictions met with in the sacred 
text, and, on the other hand, of showing what sections of 
the different Upanishads have to be viewed as teaching the 
same matter, and therefore must be combined in one medi- 
tation The latter is the special task of the present pada. 

Adhik. I and II (1-4 ; 5) are concerned with the question 
whether those vidyas, which are met with in identical or 
similar form in more than one sacred text, are to be con- 
sidered as constituting several vidyas, or one vidya only. 
5 ankara remarks that the question affects only those vidyas 
w^hose object is the qualified Biahman ; for the knowledge 
of the non-qualified Brahman, which is of an absolutely 
uniform nature, can of course be one only wherever it is 
set forth. But things he differently in those cases where 
the object of knowledge is the sagu//am brahma or some 
outw'ard manifestation of Biahman; for the qualities as 
well as manifestations of Brahman are many. Anticipating 
the subject of a later adhikara;/a, we may take for an 
example the so-called .Sa;/rt^ilyavidy^ W'hich is met with in 
Kh. Up III, 14, again — in an abridged form — in Br^. Up. 
V, 6, and, moreover, in the tenth book of the 5 atapatha- 
brahmawa (X, 6, 3). The three passages enjoin a medita- 
tion on Biahman as possessing certain attributes, some of 
which are specified in all the three texts (as, for instance, 
manomayatva, bharilpatva), while others are peculiar to 
each separate passage (pra;/ajariratva and satyasawkalpatva, 
for instance, being mentioned in the AV/andogya Upanishad 
and vSatapatha-brdhma;/a, but not in the Br^hadarawyaka 
Upanishad, which, on its part, specifies sarvava^-itva, not 
referred to in the two other texts) Here, then, there is room 
for a doubt whether the three passages refer to one object 
of knowledge or not. To the devout Vedantm the question 
is not a purely theoretical one, but of immediate practical 
interest. For if the three texts are to be held apart, there are 
three different meditations to be gone through ; if, on the 

e 2 
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Other hand, the vidya is one only, all the different qualities 
of Brahman mentioned in the three passages have to be 
combined into one meditation. — The decision is here, as in 
all similar cases, in favour of the latter alternative A 
careful examination of the three passages shows that the 
object of meditation is one only ; hence the meditation also 
is one only, comprehending all the attributes mentioned in 
the three texts. 

Adhik. Ill (6-8) discusses the case of vidyas being really 
sepal ate, although apparently identical. The examples 
selected are the udgithavidyas of the AV/andogya Upanishad 
(I, 1-3) and the Br/liadara/zyaka Upanishad (I, 3), which, 
although showing certain similarities — such as bearing the 
same name and the udgitha being in both identified with 
pra;/a — yet arc to be held apart, because the subject of the 
AV/andogya vidya is not the whole udgitha but only the 
sacred syllabic Om, while the B/v hadara;/yaka Upanishad 
icprcsents the w hole udgitha as the object of meditation, 

Sutra 9 constitutes in .Sankara’s view a new adhikaia;/a 
(IV), proving that m the passage, ‘ Let a man meditate ’ 
(A 7 / Up I, 1, i), the 0;;/kara and the udgitha stand in the 
relation of one specifying the other, the meaning being, 
‘ Let a man meditate on that 0 ;;/kara wdiich,' &c — Ac- 
cording to RfimAni\^’s interpretation, wdneh seems to fall 
in more satisfactorily with the form and the wording of the 
Siitra, the latter merely furnishes an additional argument 
for the conclusion arrived at in the preceding adhikara;/a — 
Adhik. V (10) determines the unity of the so-called pra«a- 
vidyas and the consequent comprehension of the different 
qualities of the pra;/a, which are mentioned in the different 
texts, within one meditation. 

Adhik. VI comprises, according to .Sankara, the Sfitras 
11-T3. The point to be settled is whether in all the medi- 
tations on Brahman all its qualities are to be included or 
only those mentioned in the special vidya. The decision 
IS that the essential and unalterable attributes of Brahman, 
such as bliss and knowledge, are to be taken into account 
everywhere, while those which admit of a more or less (as, 
for instance, the attribute of having joy for its head, men- 
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tioned in the Tditt. Up.) are confined to special medita- 
tions — Adhik. VII (14, 15), according to Sankara, aims at 
proving that the object of Ka///a Up. Ill, 10, 11 is one 
only, viz. to show that the highest Self is higher than 
cveiything, so that the passage constitutes one vidya only. 
— Adhik. VIII (16, 17) determines, according to vSankara, 
that the Self spoken of in Ait. Ar. II, 4, i, 1 is not a lower 
form of the Self (the so-called sutratman), but the highest 
Self; the discussion of that point in this place being due to 
the wish to prove that the attributes of the highest Self 
hsLVC to be comprehended m the Aitareyaka meditation. 

According to Ramanu^ the Sutras 11-17 constitute a 
single adhikara;/a whose subject is the same as that of 
v.S'ankara’s sixth adhikara;/a. Sutras 11-13 
whole, explained as by .S'ankara , Sutra 1 2, however, is 
said to mean, ‘ Such attributes as having joy for its head, 
&c. are not to be viewed as qualities of Biahman, and 
therefore not to be included in every meditation , for if 
they were admitted as qualities, diffeience would be intio- 
duced into Brahman’s nature, and that would involve a 
more or less on Biahman’s part.’ Sutras 14-17 continue 
the discussion of the passage about the piiyrufirastva. — If 
priya.yirastva, &c, are not to be viewed as real qualities of 
Brahman, for what purpose does the text mention them ^ — 

‘ Because,’ Sutra 14 replies, ‘ there is no other purpose, 
Scripture mentions them for the purpose of pious medita- 
tion ’ — But how IS it known that the Self of delight is the 
highest Self? (owing to which you maintain that having 
limbs, head, &c cannot belong to it as attributes ) — ‘ Be- 
cause,’ Sutra 13 replies,* the term ‘ Self” (atma anandamaya) 
is applied to it.’ — But in the pievious parts of the chapter 
the term Self (in atma pia;/amaya, &c.) is applied to non- 
Selfs also , how then do you know that in atma dnanda- 
maya it denotes the real Self^^ — * The term Self,’ SQtra 16 
replies, ‘ is employed here to denote the highest Self as in 
many other passages (atma vd idam eka, &c.), as we con- 
clude from the subsequent passage, viz. he wished, May I 
be many.’ — But, an objection is raised, does not the con- 
text show that the term ‘ Self,’ which in all the preceding 
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clauses about the pr^/zamaya, &c. denoted something other 
than the Self, does the same in dnandamaya ^tman, and 
is not the context of greater weight than a subsequent 
passage? — To this question asked m the former half of J7 
(anvayad iti i’et) the latter half replies, ‘ Still it denotes the 
Self, owing to the afifirmatory statement,’ i e the fact of the 
highest Self having been affirmed in a previous passage 
also, viz. II, 1, ‘ From that Self sprang ether.’ 

Adhik IX (i8) discusses a minor point connected with 
the pra;/asa;;/vada. — The subject of Adhik. X (19) has 
been indicated already above under Adhik. I. — Adhik. XI 
(20-22) treats of a case of a contrary nature; in Bn. Up. 
V, 5, Brahman is represented first as abiding in the sphere of 
the sun, and then as abiding within the eye ; we therefore, 
in spite of certain counter-indications, have to do with two 
separate vidyas. — Adhik. XII (23) refers to a similar case; 
certain attributes of Brahman mentioned in the Ra;zaya- 
niya-khila have not to be introduced into the corresponding 
AVzandogya vidya, because the stated difference of Brah- 
man’s abode involves difference of vidya — Adhik XIII 
(24) treats of another instance of two vidyas having to be 
held apart. 

Adhik. XIV (25) decides that certain detached mantras 
and brahma/za passages met with in the beginning of some 
Upanishads — as, for instance, a brahma/za about the maha- 
vrata ceremony at the beginning of the Aitareya-arawyaka 
— do, notwithstanding their position which seems to connect 
them with the brahmavidya, not belong to the latter, since 
they show unmistakable signs of being connected with 
sacrificial acts. 

Adhik. XV (26) treats of the passages stating that the 
man dying in the possession of true knowledge shakes off 
all his good and evil deeds, and affirms that a statement, 
made in some of those passages only, to the effect that the 
good and evil deeds pass over to the friends and enemies 
of the deceased, is valid for all the passages. 

Siltras 27-30 constitute, according to 5 'ankara, two adhi- 
karawas of which the former (XVI ; 27, 28) decides that the 
shaking off of the good and evil deeds takes place — not, as 
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the Kaush. Up. states, on the road to Brahman’s world— 
but at the moment of the soul’s departure from the body ; 
the Kaushitaki statement is therefore not to be taken 
literally.— The latter adhikara;/a (XVII ; 29, 30) treats of 
the cognate question whether the soul that has freed itself 
from its deeds proceeds in all cases on the road of the gods 
(as said in the Kaush. Up.), or not. The decision is that he 
only whose knowledge does not pass beyond the saguwam 
brahma proceeds on that road, while the soul of him who 
knows the nirgu;mm brahma becomes one with it without 
moving to any other place. 

The 5ri-bh^shya treats the four Siitras as one adhikarawa 
whose two first Sutras are explained as by 5 ankara, w^hilc 
Sutra 29 raises an objection to the conclusion arrived at, 

‘ the going (of the soul on the path of the gods) has a sense 
only if the souls freeing itself from its works takes place 
in both w’^ays, i e. partly at the moment of death, partly on 
the road to Brahman ; for otherwise there would be a con- 
tradiction ’ (the contradiction being that, if the soul s wwks 
were all shaken off at the moment of death, the subtle body 
would likewise perish at that moment, and then the bodi- 
less soul would be unable to piocecd on the path of the 
gods) — To this Sutra 30 replies, ‘The complete shaking off 
of the works at the moment of death is possible, since 
matters of that kind are observed in Scripture,’ 1. e. since 
scnptuial passages show that even he whose works are 
entirely annihilated, and w'ho has manifested himself in his 
true shape, is yet connected with some kind of body ; com- 
pare the passage, ‘para;;/ ^yotir upasampadya svena rupe- 
7/abhinishpadyate sa tatra paryeti kri^/an ramamana// sa 
svar^^ bhavati tasya sarveshu lokeshu kdma^’aro bhavati.’ 
That subtle body is not due to karman, but to the soul’s 
vidyamahatmya. — That the explanation of the 5 ri-bhashya 
agrees with the text as well as Sankara s, a comparison of 
the two will show , especially forced is J 5 *ankara’s explana- 
tion of ‘ arthavattvani ubhayathd,’ which is said to mean 
that there is arthavattva in one case, and non-arthavattva 
in the other case. 

The next Satra (31) constitutes an adhikara;/a (XVIII) 
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<leciding that the road of the gods is followed not only by 
those knowing the vidy^s which specially mention the 
going on that road, but by all who are acquainted with the 
sagu//a-vidy^s of Brahman. — The explanation given in the 
6‘rf-bhashya (in which Satras 31 and ^ 7 , have exchanged 
places) is similar, with the difference however that all who 
meditate on Brahman—without any reference to the dis- 
tinction of nirgu/za and sagu;/a — proceed after death on the 
road of the gods. (The 6Yi-bhdshya reads ‘sarvesham,' 
i. e. all worshippers, not ‘sarvas^m,’ all saguwa-vidyas ) 

Adhik. XIX (32) decides that, although the general effect 
of true knowledge is release from all forms of body, yet 
even such beings as have reached perfect knowledge may 
retain a body for the purpose of discharging certain offices. 
— In the Sri-bh^shya, wfficre the SCitra follows immediately 
on SOtra 30, the adhikara;za determines, in close connexion 
with 30, that, although those who know Brahman as a rule 
divest themselves of the gross body— there remaining only 
a subtle body which enables them to move — and no longer 
experience pleasure and pain, yet certain beings, although 
having reached the cognition of Brahman, repiain invested 
with a gross body, and hence liable to pleasure and pain 
until they have fully performed certain duties. 

Adhik. XX (33) teaches that the negative attributes of 
Brahman mentioned in some vidyas — such as its being not 
gross, not subtle, &c — are to be included in all meditations 
on Brahman — Adhik. XXI (34) determines that Ka///d Up. 
Ill, I, and Mu Up. Ill, t, constitute one vidya only, because 
both passages refer to the highest Brahman. According 
to Ramanii^a the Siitra contains a reply to an objection 
raised against the conclusion arrived at in the preceding 
SOtra. — Adhik. XXII {33, 36) maintains that the two 
passages, Bn. Up. Ill, 4 and III, 5 , constitute one vidya 
only, the object of knowledge being in both cases Brahman 
viewed as the inner Self of all- — Adhik XXIII (37) on the 
contrary decides that the passage Ait. Ar. II, 2, 4, 6 con- 
stitutes not one but two meditations. — Adhik. XXIV (38) 
again determines that the vidy^ of the True contained in 
Bn. Up V, 4, 5, is one only. — According to Ramanuja, 
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SCltras 35-38 constitute one adhikarawa only whose subject 
is the same as that of XXII according to Sankara. 

Adhik. XXV (39) proves that the passages Kh. Up. 
VIII, I and BW. Up. IV, 4, %% cannot constitute one vidy^l, 
since the former refers to Brahman as possessing qualities, 
while the latter is concerned with Brahman as destitute of 
qualities.— Adhik. XXVI (40, 41) treats, according to San- 
kara, of a minor question connected with Kh. Up V, ii ff. 
—According to the ^Vi-bhishya, Sutras 39-41 form one 
adhikara;/a whose first Sutra reaches essentially the same 
conclusion as ^Sankara under 39 - Sutras 40, 41 thereupon 
discuss a general question concerning the meditations on 
Brahman. The qualities, an opponent is supposed to re- 
mark, which in the two passages discussed are predicated of 
Brahman — such as vaj’itva, satyakamatva, &c. — cannot be 
considered leal (paramarthika), since other passages (sa esha 
ncti neti, and the like) declare Brahman to be devoid of all 
qualities. Hence those qualities cannot be admitted into 
meditations whose purpose is final release — To this objec- 
tion Sutra 40 replies, ‘(Those qualities) arc not to be left out 
(from the meditations on Biahman), since (in the passages 
under discussion as well as in other passages) they arc stated 
with emphasis — But, another objection is raised, Scrip- 
ture says that he who meditates on Brahman as satyakama, 
&c. obtains a mere perishable reward, viz. the woild of the 
fathers, and similar results specified in Kh. Up. VIII, 2; 
hence, he who is desirous of final release, must not include 
those qualities of Brahman in his meditation. — To this ob- 
jection Sutra 41 replies, ‘Because that (i.e. the free roaming 
in all the w^orlds, the world of the fathers, &c.) is stated as 
proceeding therefrom (1. c. the approach to Brahman which 
is final release) in the case of (the soul) which has approached 
Brahman;’ (therefore a person desirous of release, may 
include satyakamatva, &c. in his meditations.) 

^ Ramanii,?Ta has here some strong remaiks on the improbability of qualities 
emphatically attributed to Brahman, in more than one passage, ha\ mg to be set 
aside in any meditation ‘ Na ^a matapit7'7sahasrcbhyo * pi vatsalataraw 
.rastra/// pratarakavad aparamarthikau nirasaniyau guT/au prama/iantaraprati- 
pannau adarewopadu} a sawsara/takrapanvartanena parvam eva bambhramya- 
manan mumukshun bhiiyo»pi bhramayitum alam.’ 
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Adhik. XXVII (42) decides that those meditations which 
are connected with certain matters forming constituent parts 
of sacrificial actions, are not to be considered as perma- 
nently requisite parts of the latter. — Adhik XXVIII (43) 
teaches that, in a Up. passage and a similar Kh Up. 
passage, Vayu and Pra;«a are not to be identified, but to be 
held apart. — Adhik. XXIX (44-52) decides that the fire- 
altars made of mind, &c., which are mentioned in the Agni- 
rahasya, do not constitute parts of the sacrificial action 
(so that the mental, &c construction of the altar could 
optionally be substituted for the actual one), but merely 
subjects of meditations 

Adhik XXX (53, 54) treats, according to ^'ankara, in the 
way of digression, of the question whether to the Self an 
existence independent of the body can be assigned, or not 
(as the Materialists maintain). — According to the 5 ri-bhd- 
shya the adhikara;/a does not refer to this wide question, 
but is concerned with a point more immediately connected 
with the meditations on Brahman, viz the question as to 
the form under which, m those meditations, the Self of the 
meditating devotee has to be view^ed. The two Sutras 
then have to be translated as follows . ‘ Some (maintain 
that the soul of the devotee has, in meditations, to be 
viewed as possessing those attributes only which belong to 
it in its embodied state such as gu^XriXsdi and the like), 
because the Self is (at the time of meditation) in the body.’ 
— The next Sfitra rej'cets this view, ‘ This is not so, but the 
separatedness (i e. the pure isolated state in which the Self 
is at the time of final release when it is freed from all evil, 
&c.) (is to be transferred to the meditating Self), because 
that will be ^ the state (of the Self in the condition of final 
release).’ 

Adhik. XXXI (55, 56) decides that meditations connected 
with constituent elements of the sacrifice, such as the 
udgitha, are, in spite of difference of svara in the udgitha, 
&c , valid, not only for that jdkha in which the medita- 
tion actually is met with, but for all ^akhds. — Adhik 

‘ The .Srt-bhashya as well as several other commentaries reads tadbhava- 
bhavitvat for 6’ankara’s tadbhavabhavitvat 
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XXXII (57) decides that the Vai^vinara Agni of Kk, Up. 
V, 1 1 ff. is to be meditated upon as a whole, not in his 
single parts — Adhik. XXXIII (58) teaches that those 
meditations which refer to one subject, but as distinguished 
by different qualities, have to be held apart as different 
meditations. Thus the daharavidyd, 5 d«rtfilyavidyd, &c. 
remain separate. 

Adhik. XXXIV (59) teaches that those meditations on 
Brahman for which the texts assign one and the same fruit 
are optional, there being no reason for their being cumu- 
lated. — Adhik XXXV (60) decides that those meditations, 
on the other hand, which refer to special wishes may be 
cumulated or optionally employed according to choice — 
Adhik XXXVI (61-66) extends this conclusion to the 
meditations connected with constituent elements of action, 
such as the udgitha. 


Pada IV. 

Adhik I (1-17) proves that the knowledge of Brahman 
is not kratvartha, i e. subordinate to action, but indepen- 
dent — Adhik. II (18-20) confirms this conclusion by show- 
ing that the state of the pravra^^ins is enjoined by the 
sacred law, and that for them vidy^ only is prescribed, 
not action. — Adhik. Ill (21, 22) decides that certain clauses 
forming part of vidyas are not mere stutis (arthavadas), but 
themselves enjoin the meditation. — The legends recoided 
in the Vedanta-texts are not to be used as subordinate 
members of acts, but have the purpose of glorifying — as 
arthavadas — the injunctions with which they are connected 
(Adhik. IV, 23, 24) — For all these reasons the flrdhvare- 
tasa/^ require no actions but only knowledge (Adhik. V, 
25). — Nevertheless the actions enjoined by Scripture, such 
as sacrifices, conduct of certain kinds, &c , are required as 
conducive to the rise of vidyd in the mind (Adhik. VI, 26, 
27) — Certain relaxations, allowed by Scripture, of the laws 
regarding food, are meant only for cases of extreme need 
(Adhik. VII, 28-31). — The §Lsramaka,rm^ 7 n are obligatory 
on him also who does not strive after mukti (Adhik. VIII, 
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3 ^i‘‘ 35 )* — Those also who, owing to poverty and so on, are 
anAj’rama have claims to vidyd (Adhik. IX, 36-39). — An 
Ordhvaretas cannot revoke his vow (Adhik X, 40). — Ex- 
piation of the fall of an urdhvaretas (Adhik. XI, 41, 42) — 
Exclusion of the fallen urdhvaretas in certain cases (Adhik 
XII, 43) — Those meditations, which are connected with 
subordinate members of the sacrifice, are the business of 
the priest, not of the ya^i^-amdna (Adhik. XIII, 44-46) — 
Ih't Up III, 5, ] enjoins mauna as a third in addition to 
balya and paw^itya (Adhik XIV, 47-49) — By balya is to 
be understood a childlike innocent state of mind (Adhik. 
XV, 50). 

Sutras 51 and 52 discuss, according to Ramanuja, the 
question when the vidya, which is the result of the means 
described in III, 4, arises Sutra 51 treats of that vidya 
whose result is meie exaltation (abhyudaya), and states 
that ‘it takes place in the present life, if there is not 
present an obstacle in the form of a prabalakarmantara (in 
which latter case the vidya arises later only), on account of 
Scripture declaring this (111 various passages).’ — Sutra 32, 
‘Thus there is also absence of a definite rule as to (the 
time of origination of) that knowledge whose fruit is lelease, 
it being averred concerning that one also that it is in the 
same condition (1 c. of sometimes having an obstacle, some- 
times not). — .S’ankara, who treats the two Sutras as two 
adhikarawas, agrees as to the explanation of 51, while, 
putting a somewhat forced interpretation on 32, he makes 
it out to mean that a more or less is possible only m the 
case of the sagu//a-vidy^s. 


FOURTH ADHYAyA. 

PAda I. 

Adhikara;/a I (i, 2). — The meditation on the Atman 
enjoined by Scripture is not an act to be accomplished once 
only, but is to be repeated again and again. 

Adhik. II (3).— The devotee engaged in meditation on 
Brahman is to view it as constituting his own Self. 
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Adhik. Ill (4). — To the rule laid down in the preceding 
adhikarawa the so-called pratikopasanas, i.e. those medita- 
tions in which Brahman is viewed under a symbol or out- 
ward manifestation (as, for instance, mano brahmety iipasita) 
constitute an exception, i e. the devotee is not to consider 
the pratika as constituting his own Self. 

Adhik. IV (5). — In the pratikopasanas the pratika is to 
be meditatively viewed as being one with Brahman, not 
Brahman as being one with the pratika. — Ramanu^^a takes 
Sutra 5 as simply giving a reason for the decision arrived 
at under Sutra 4, and therefore as not constituting a new 
adhikarawa. 

Adhik. V (6). — In meditations connected with constitu- 
tives of sacrificial works (as, for instance, ya evasau tapati 
tarn udgitham upasita) the idea of the divinity, &c. is to be 
transferred to the sacrificial item, not vice versfi. In the 
example quoted for instance, the udgitha is to be viewed as 
Aditya, not Aditya as the udgitha. 

Adhik VI (7-10) — The devotee is to carry on his medi- 
tations in a sitting posture — .S'ankara maintains that this 
rule docs not apply to those meditations whose result is 
sawyagdanyana , but the Sutra gives no hint to that effect. 

Adhik VII ( 1 1) — The meditations maybe carried on at any 
time and in any place, favourable to concentration of mind, 

Adhik VIII (12), — The meditations are to be continued 
until death. — Sankara again maintains that those medita- 
tions which lead to Sci;;/yagdari-ana are excepted. 

Adhik IX (13). — When through those meditations the 
knowledge of Brahman has been reached, the vidvan is no 
longer affected by the consequences of either past or future 
evil deeds 

Adhik. X (14). — Good deeds likewise lose their efficiency. 
— The literal translation of the Sfitra is, ‘There is likewise 
non-attachment (to the vidvan) of the other (i.e. of the 
deeds other than the evil ones, i.e. of good deeds), but on 
the fall (of the body, i e. when death takes place).’ The 
last words of the Sfftra, ‘ but on the fall,’ are separated by 
.S'ankara from the preceding pait of the Sutra and interpreted 
to mean, ‘ when death takes place (there results mukti of 
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the vidvdn, who through his knowledge has freed himself 
from the bonds of works).’ — According to Riminu^a the 
whole SOtra simply means, ‘ There is likewise non-attach- 
ment of good deeds (not at once when knowledge is 
reached), but on the death of the vidvan 

Adhik. XI (15) — The non-operation of works stated in 
the two preceding adhikarawas holds good only in the case 
of an^rabdhakarya works, i. e those works which have not 
yet begun to produce their effects, while it does not extend 
to the irabdhdk^irya works on which the present existence of 
the devotee depends. 

Adhik. XII ( 16, 1 7). — From the rule enunciated in Adhik. 
X are excepted such sacrificial performances as are enjoined 
permanently (nitya) . so, for instance, the agnihotra, for 
they promote the origination of knowledge. 

Adhik. XIII (18). — The origination of knowledge is 
promoted also by such sacrificial works as are not accom- 
panied \\ ith the knowledge of the upasanas referring to the 
different members of those works. 

Adhik XIV (19) — The arabdhakarya works have to be 
worked out fully by the fruition of their effects , whereupon 
the vidvan becomes united with Brahman. — The ‘ bhoga ’ 
of the Sutia is, according to .Sankara, icstncted to the 
present existence of the devotee, since the complete know- 
ledge obtained by him destroys the nescience which other- 
wise would lead to future embodiments. According to 
Ramanu^^a a number of embodied existences may have to 
be gone through before the effects of the arabdhakarya 
woiks are exhausted. 


Pad A II. 

This and the tv\o remaining p^das of the fourth adhyaya 
describe the fate of the vidvan after death. According to 
vS'ankara we have to distinguish the vidvan who possesses 
the highest knowledge, viz. that he is one with the highest 


^ Nanu Mdusho^pi setikartavyatakopasananiivr/ttaye vr/sh^yannadiphala- 
iiibh/any eva kathaw teslia/// viiodhM vmaja uZ’yate Tatraha pate tv iti 
.Sarirapate tu ttsha/w vinira// jarfrapatad drdhvaw tu vidyaimgu«adr/sh/a- 
phalaiii sukritam naj-yanlity artha/t. 
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Brahman, and the vidvdn who knows only the lower Brah- 
man, and have to refer certain Sutras to the former and 
others to the latter. According to Rdmdnu^ the vidvin 
is one only. 

Adhik. I, II, III (i-6). — On the death of the vidvan (i.e. 
of him who possesses the lower knowledge, according to 
5ankara) his senses are merged in the manas, the manas in 
the chief vital air (prd;/a), the vital air in the individual 
soul (^iva), the soul in the subtle elements. — According to 
Rdmdnu^ the combination (sampatti) of the senses with 
the manas, &c. is a mere conjunction (sa;;?yoga), not a 
merging (laya). 

Adhik IV (7). — The vidvan (i.e. according to JS’ahkara, 
he who possesses the lower knowledge) and the avidv^n, 
I.e. he who does not possess any knowledge of Brahman, 
pass through the same stages (1 c. those described hitherto) 
up to the entrance of the soul, together with the subtle 
elements, and so on into the n^^/is. — The vidvdn also 
remains connected with the subtle elements because he has 
not yet completely destroyed avidya, so that the immor- 
tality which Scripture ascribes to him (amr^tatva;// hi vidvdn 
abhyaj-nute) is only a relative one.— Ramanuja quotes the 
following text regarding the immortality of the vidvan : 

^ Yada sarve pramuX’yante kama ye^sya hndi stliita^ 
atha martyo * mnto bhavaty atra brahma samajnute,’ 
and explains that the immortality which is here ascribed to 
the vidvdn as soon as he abandons all desiies can only 
mean the destruction— mentioned m the preceding pada — 
of all the effects of good and evil works, while the ‘ reaching 
of Brahman ’ can only refer to the intuition of Brahman 
vouchsafed to the meditating devotee. 

Adhik. V (8-11) raises, according to .Sankara, the ques- 
tion whether the subtle elements of which Scripture says 
that they are combined with the highest deity (te^a// 
parasy^;;^ devat^ydm) are completely merged in the latter 
or not. The answer is that a complete absorption of the 
elements takes place only when final emancipation is 
reached ; that, on the other hand, as long as the sawsdra 
state lasts, the elements, although somehow combined with 
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Brahman, remain distinct so as to be able to form new 
bodies for the soul. 

According to RAmanu^ the Sutras 8-i i do not con- 
stitute a new adhikarawa, but continue the discussion of 
the point mooted in 7. The immortality there spoken of 
does not imply the separation of the soul from the body, 
‘because Scripture declares sa^;/sdra, i.e embodiedness up 
to the reaching of Brahman ’ (tasya t^vad eva hxxixm ydvan 
na vimokshye atha sampatsyc) (8) — That the soul after 
having departed from the gross body is not disconnected 
from the subtle elements, is also proved hereby, that the 
subtle body accompanies it, as is observed from authority^ 
— Hence the immortality referred to in the scriptural 
passage quoted is not effected by means of the total 
destruction of the body (10). 

Adhik VI (12-14) is of special importance — According 
to iSankara the Sutras now tuin from the discussion of the 
dcpaiturc of him who possesses the lower knowledge only to 
the consideration of what becoxnes of him who has reached 
the higher knowledge. So far it has been taught that m the 
case of relative immortality (ensuing on the apara vidya) 
the subtle elements, together with the senses and so on, 
depart from the body of the dying devotee ; this implies at 
the same time that they do not depart from the body of 
the dying sage who knows himself to be one with Brahman. 
— Against this latter implied doctrine Sutra 12 is supposed 
to formulate an objection. ‘ If it be said that the departure 
of the pra;/as from the body of the dying sage is denied 
(viz in V>ii Up. IV, 4, 5, na tasya pra;/a utkramanti, of him 
the pra/ms do not pass out) ; we reply that in that passage 
the genitive “tasya ’ has the sense of the ablative “tasmat,*’ 
so that the sense of the passage is, “from him, i.e. from the 
^iva of the dying sage, the pra;/as do not depart, but 
remain with it.” ’ — This objection 5 ahkara supposes to be 
disposed of in Sutra 13, ‘By some there is given a clear 
denial of the departure of the pra;/as in the case of the 

^ Upalabhyate hi devayanena panth^ ga/’<t/iato vidushas tarn pratibruyat 
satyam brfiyad iti /^andramasa sa/«vadavaitanena jarirasadbhEva/^, ataA sOkshma- 
jariram anuvartate 
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dying sage/ viz. in the passage Brt. Up. Ill, 2, ii, where 
Ya^//avalkya instructs Artabhaga that, when this man dies, 
the prd^as do not depart from it (asmdt ; the context 
showing that asmat means ‘from it,’ viz. from the body, 
and not ‘ from him/ viz. the ^iva). — The same view is, 
moreover, confirmed by Smr^ti passages. 

According to Ramanu^ the three Sutras forming San- 
kara’s sixth adhikara;/a do not constitute a new adhikarawa 
at all, and, moreover, have to be combined into two Sfltras. 
The topic continuing to be discussed is the utkranti of the 
vidvcln. If, Sutra i2 says, the utkranti of the pra;/as is not 
admitted, on the ground of the denial supposed to be 
contained in Bn Up. IV, 4, 5 ; the reply is that the sense 
of the tasya there is ‘ jirirdt ’ (so that the passage means, 
‘from him, i.e. the ^iva, the prawas do not depart’), for 
this is clearly shown by the reading of some, viz. the 
Madhyandinas, who, in their text of the passage, do not 
read ‘ tasya ’ but ‘ tasmat ’—With reference to the instruc- 
tion given by YtV; 7 avalkya to Artabhdga, it is to be 
remarked that nothing there shows the ‘ ayam purusha ’ to 
be the sage who knows Brahman. — And, finally, there arc 
Smr/ti passages declaring that the sage also when dying 
depat ts from the body. 

Adhik. VII and VIII (15, 16) teach, according to 5ankara, 
that, on the death of him who possesses the higher know- 
ledge, his pra;/as, elements, &c. are merged in Brahman, so 
as to be no longer distinct from it in any way. 

According to Ramanu;^a the two Sutras continue the 
teaching about the pr^was, bhCitas, &c. of the vidv^n in 
general, and declare that they are finally merged in Brah- 
man, not merely in the way of conjunction (sawyoga), but 
completely k 

Adhik. IX {17). — 5 ankara here returns to the owner of 
the apara vidy^, while Rdmdnu^a continues the description 
of the utkranti of his vidv 4 n. — The ^iva of the dying man 

^ When the ^iva has passed out of the body and ascends to the world of 
Brahman, it remains enveloped by the subtle body until it reaches the river 
Vi^ra There it divests itself of the subtle body, and the latter is merged in 
Brahman. 

[34] 
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passes into the heart, and thence departs out of the body by 
means of the nidis ; the vidviin by means of the na^i called 
sushum;/^, the avidvdn by means of some other na^i. 

Adhik X (]8, 19).'— The departing soul passes up to the 
sun by means of a ray of light which exists at night as well 
as during day. 

Adhik. XI (ao, 21). — Also that vidvan who dies during 
the dakshi;/ayana reaches Brahman. 

Pada III. 

Adhik I, II, III (1-3) reconcile the different accounts 
given in the Upanishads as to the stations of the way which 
leads the vidvan up to Brahman. 

Adhik. IV (4-6).— By the ‘ stations’ we have, however, to 
understand not only the subdivisions of the way but also 
the divine beings which lead the soul on 

The remaining part of the pada is by Sankara divided 
into two adhikara/ias. Of these the former one (7-14) 
teaches that the Brahman to which the departed soul is led 
by the guaidians of the path of the gods is not the highest 
Brahman, but the effected (karya) or qualified (sagu;^a) 
Brahman. This is the opinion propounded in Sutras 7-1 1 by 
Badarij and, finally, accepted by S'ankara in his commentary 
on Sfitra 14. In Sutras 12-14 6^aimini defends the opposite 
view, according to which the soul of the vidvan goes to the 
highest Brahman, not to the karyam brahma. But GcU- 
mini’s view, although set forth in the latter part of the 
adhikara//a, is, according to 5 ankara, a mere purvapaksha, 
while BadaiTs opinion represents the siddhanta — The 
latter of the two adhikara;/as (VI of the whole pada ; 15, 16) 
records the opinion of Badaraya;/a on a collateial question, 
viz. whether, or not, all those who worship the effected Brah- 
man are led to it The decision is that those only are 
guided to Brahman who have not worshipped it under a 
pratika form. 

According to Rdmdnii^a, Sfitras y—16 form one adhikara;/a 
only, in which the views of Badari and of (Jaimini represent 
two pfirvapakshas, while Badaraya;/a’s opinion is adopted 
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as the siddh^nta. The question is whether the guardians 
of the path lead to Brahman only those who worship the 
effected Brahman, i. e. Hira/zyagarbha, or those who worship 
the highest Brahman, or those who worship the individual 
soul as free from Prak;7ti, and having Brahman for its Self 
(ye pratyagatiiiana;// prakr/tiviyukta;// brahmatmakam upa- 
satc) — The first view is maintained by Badari in Sutra 7 > 
‘ The guardians lead to Brahman those who worship the 
effected Brahman, because going is possible towards the 
latter only , ’ for no movement can take place towards the 
highest and as such omnipresent Brahman. — The explana- 
tion ofSutia 9 is similar to that of .S'ankara ; but more clearly 
replies to the objection (that, if Hira;/yagarbha were meant 
in the passage, ‘ punislio^manava/^r sa ctan brahma gama- 
yati,’ the text would read ‘sa elan brahm^;/ain gamayati’) 
that Hira;/}^'igarbha is called Brahman on account of his 
nearness to Brahman, i.e.on account of his pratliama.<'*atva. — 
The explanation of lo, 1 1 is essentially the same as in San- 
kara ; so also of ]2~]4 — The siddhanta view is established 
in Sutra 13, ‘ It is the opinion of Badaiaya/za that it, i e. the 
ga;^a of the guardians, leads to Biahman those who do not 
take their stand on what is piatika, i. e. those who w’orsliip 
the highest Brahman, and those who meditate on the indi- 
vidual Self as dissociated from prak; m, and having Brahman 
for its Self, but not those who worship Brahman under 
pratikas For both views— that of Gaimim as well as that 
of Badari— are faulty’ The karya view contradicts such 
passages as ‘ asma/’ /’//arirat samutthixya paraw ^yotir upa- 
sampadya,’ &c ; the para view, such passages as that in the 
pa;7/’agni-vidya, which declares that ya ittha?;/ viclu//, i e. 
those who know the paw/i’agni-vidya, arc also led up to 
Brahman 


Pada IV. 

Adhik. I (1-3) returns, according to .S'ankara, to the 
owner of the pard vidya, and teaches that, when on his 
death his soul obtains final release, it does not acquire any 
new characteristics, but merely manifests itself in its true 
nature. — The explanation given by Ram^nu^ is essentially 
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the same, but of course refers to that vidvdn whose going to 
Brahman had been described in the preceding pada. 

Adhik. II (4) determines that the relation in which the 
released soul stands to Brahman is that of avibhaga, non- 
separation. This, on Sankara^s view, means absolute non- 
scparation, identity. — According to Ramanuja the question 
to be considered is whether the released soul views itself as 
separate (pr/lhagbh^ita) from Brahman, or as non-separate 
because being a mode of Brahman. The former view is 
favoured by those 5'ruti and Smr^ti passages which speak 
of the soul as being with, or equal to, Brahman ; the latter 
by such passages as tat tvam asi and the like^. 

Adhik III (5-7) discusses the characteristics of the re- 
leased soul (i e. of the truly released soul, according to 
»Sankara). According to 6‘aimini the released soul, when 
manifesting itself in its tiue nature, possesses all those quali- 
ties which in KIu Up. VIII, 7, i and other places are ascribed 
to Brahman, such as apahatapapmatva, satyasa/wkalpatva, 
&c., aijvarya. — According to Au^/ulomi the only character- 
istic of the released soul is X'aitanya. — According to Badara- 
yana the two views can be combined (w 9 ankara lemarkmg 
that satyasa;;/kalpatva, &c. arc ascribed to the released soul 
vyavaharapekshaya). 

Adhik. IV (H-9) returns, according to Sankara, to the 
aparS, vidy^, and discusses the question whether the soul of 


^ Kim ayaw para?;/ //yolir iipasampanna/^ sarvabandhavinirmukta// pratya- 
gatmi svatmanaw pai amatmana// pr/thagbliutam anubhavati uta latprakarataya 
tadavibhaktam iti viraye so * mute sarvan kaman saha brahmawa vipaj/^ita 
pajryaA pajyale rukmavar«a/« kartaram ijaw purushaw brahmayoniw tada 
vidvan pu;?)ai)ape vidhdya nira/?^na// pararaaw samyam iipaiti idam ,^«anam 
upamt>amama sadharmyam agata// sarve* pi nopa^rayante pralayena vyathanti 
>fetyadijrutismr/tibhyo muktasya parewa sahityasamyasadharmyavagamat 
prjlhagbhutam anubhavaliti prapte u/C’yate Avibhageneti Parasmad brahma- 
na./t svdtmanam avibhagenanubhavati mnkta/^ Kuta// Dr/sh/atvat Paraw 
brahmopasampad)a nivrzttavidyalirodhanasya yathatathycna svatmano d;7sh/a- 
tvat Svatmana;^ svarupaw hi tat tvam asy ay am atma Ijrahma aitadatrayam 
idaw sirvaw sarvaw khalv idaw brahmetyadisdmanadhikarawyanirdcmi// ya 
atmani tish/Aan atmano * ntaro yam atma na veda yasyatma jariraw ya 
itmanam antaro yamayati atmantary amy amrztaA anta// pravish/a/i jasta 
^ananam ityadibhu ka. paramatmatmakam taK’^artrataya tatprakarabhiitam iti 
pratipEditam avasthiter iti karak; ztsnety atrato * viWiSgenahaw brahmasmity 
ev^nubhavati. 
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the pious effects its desires by its mere determination, or 
uses some other means. The former alternative is ac- 
cepted. — According to Ramanuja the adhikara;/a simply 
continues the consideration of the state of the released, 
begun in the preceding adhikara^/a. Of the released soul it 
is said in Kh Up. VIII, 12, 3 that after it has manifested 
itself in its true nature it moves about playing and rejoicing 
with women, carriages, and so on. The question then arises 
whether it effects all this by its mere saw/kalpa (it having 
been shown in the preceding adhikara;/a that the released 
soul is, like the Lord, satyasawkalpa), or not. The answer 
is in favour of the former alternative, on account of the 
explicit declaration made in Kh. Up VIII, 2, ‘By his mere 
will the fathers come to receive him.’ 

Adhik. V (10-14) decides that the released are embodied 
or disembodied according to their wish and will. 

Adhik VI (iJ, 12) explains how the soul of the released 
can animate several bodies at the same time. — Sutra 12 gives, 
according to .9ankara, the additional explanation that those 
passages which declare the absence of all specific cognition 
on the part of the released soul do not refer to the partly 
released soul of the devotee, but either to the soul in the 
state of deep sleep (svapyaya = sushupti), or to the fully 
released soul of the sage (sampatti — kaivalya). — RdmAnu^^a 
explains that the passages speaking of absence of conscious- 
ness refer either to the state of deep sleep, or to the time 
of dying (sampatti = mara;/am according to ‘ van manasi 
sampadyate,’ &c.). 

Adhik. VII (17-21) —The released ^ivas participate in all 
the perfections and powers of the Lord, with the exception 
of the power of creating and sustaining the world. They 
do not return to new forms of embodied existence. 

After having, in this way, rendered ourselves acquainted 
with the contents of the Brahma-sutras according to the 
views of .Sankara as well as Ramanuja, we have now 
to consider the question which of the two modes of 
interpretation represents — -or at any rate more closely 
approximates to— the true meaning of the Siitras. That 
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few of the Sutras are intelligible if taken by themselves, we 
have already remarked above; but this does not exclude 
the possibility of our deciding with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty which of the two interpretations proposed agrees 
better with the text, at least in a certain number of cases. 

We have to note in the first place that, in spite of very 
numerous discrepancies, — of which only the more important 
ones have been singled out in the conspectus of contents, — 
the two commentators are at one as to the general drift of 
the Sutras and the arrangement of topics. Af a rule, the 
adhikarawas discuss one or several Vedic passages bearing 
upon a certain point of the system, and in the vast majority 
of ca^es the two commentators agree as to which are the 
special texts referied to. And, moreover, in a very large 
number of cases the agreement extends to the interpreta- 
tion to be put on those passages and on the Sfitras. This 
far-reaching agreement certainly tends to inspire us with a 
certain confidence as to the existence of an old tradition 
conceining the meaning of the Sutras on which the bulk of 
the interpretations of Sankara as well as of Ramanuja are 
based. 

But at the same time we have seen that, in a not incon- 
siderable number of cases, the interpretations of Sankara 
and Ranidnu^a diverge more or less widely, and that 
the Sutias affected thereby arc, most of them, especially 
important because bearing on fundamental points of the 
Vedanta system. The question then remains which of the 
two interpretations is entitled to preference. 

Regarding a small number of Sutras I have already (in 
the conspectus of contents) given it as my opinion that 
R^manu^’a’s explanation appears to be more worthy of 
consideration. We meet, in the first place, with a number 
of cases in which the two commentators agree as to the 
literal meaning of a Sutra, but where 5ankara sees him- 
self reduced to the necessity of supplementing his inter- 
pretation by certain additions and reservations of his own 
for which the text gives no occasion, while Ramanuja is 
able to take the Sutra as it stands. To exemplify this 
remark, I again direct attention to all those Sutras which in 
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clear terms represent the individual soul as something dif- 
ferent from the highest soul, and concerning which .S'ankara 
is each time obliged to have recourse to the plea of the 
Sutra referring, not to what is true m the strict sense of 
the word, but only to what is conventionally looked upon as 
true. It is, I admit, not altogether impossible that San- 
kara s interpretation should represent the real meaning of 
the Sutras , that the latter, indeed, to use the terms em- 
ployed by Dr Deussen, should for the nonce set forth an 
exoteric doctrine adapted to the common notions of man- 
kind, which, however, can be rightly understood by him 
only to whose mind the esoteric doctrine is all the while 
present. This is not impossible, I say ; but it is a point 
which requires convincing proofs before it can be allowed. — 
We have had, in the second place, to note a certain number 
of adhikara;/as and Sutias concerning whose interpretation 
5 ankara and Ramanu^»a disagree altogether, and we have 
seen that not unfrequently the explanations given by the 
latter commentator appear to be preferable because falling 
in more easily w'lth the words of the text. The most 
striking instance of this is afforded by the 13th adhikarawa 
of II, 3, w'hich treats of the size of the ^iva, and where 
Ramanuja’s explanation seems to be decidedly superior to 
Sankara’s, both if we look to the arrangement of the whole 
adhikara;/a and to the wording of the single Sutras. The 
adhikara;/a is, moreover, a specially important one, be- 
cause the nature of the view held as to the size of the indi- 
vidual soul goes far to settle the question what kind of 
Vedanta is embodied in Badaraya/za’s work. 

But it will be requisite not only to dwell on the interpre- 
tations of a few detached Sutras, but to make the attempt 
at least of forming some opinion as to the relation of the 
Vedanta-sutras as a whole to the chief distinguishing 
doctrines of 5 ankara as well as Ramanu^M. Such an 
attempt may possibly lead to very slendei positive results ; 
but in the present state of the enquiry even a merely 
negative result, viz, the conclusion that the Sutras do not 
teach particular doctrines found in them by certain com- 
mentators, will hot be without its value. 
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The first question we wish to consider in some detail is 
whether the SQtras in any way favour Sankara's doctrine 
that we have to distinguish a twofold knowledge of Brah- 
man, a higher knowledge which leads to the immediate 
absorption, on death, of the individual soul in Brahman, 
and a lower knowledge which raises its owner merely to an 
exalted form of individual existence The adhyaya first to 
be considered in this connexion is the fourth one. According 
to vSanlcara the three latter pddas of that adhyaya arc 
chiefly engaged in describing the fate of him who dies in 
the possession of the lower knowledge, while two sections 
(IV, 2, 12-14; IV, 4, J-7J teJJ us what happens to him 
who, before his death, had risen to tlie knowledge of 
the highest Brahman. According to R^manu^>^a, on the 
other hand, the three padas, referring throughout to one 
subject only, give an uninterrupted account of the succes- 
sive steps by which the soul of him who knows the Lord 
through the Upanishads passes, at the time of death, out of 
the gross body which it had tenanted, ascends to the world 
of Brahman, and lives there for ever without returning into 
the sa;//sara. 

On an A priori view of the matter it certainly appears 
somewhat strange that the concluding section of the SAtras 
should be almost entirely taken up with describing the fate 
of him who has after all acquired an altogether inferior 
knowledge only, and has remained shut out from the true 
sanctuary of Vedantic knowledge, while the fate of the fully 
initiated is disposed of in a few occasional Sutras. It is, I 
think, not too much to say that no unbiassed student of 
the SAtras would — before having allowed himself to be 
influenced by ^''ankara’s interpretations — imagine for a 
moment that the solemn words, ' From thence is no return, 
from thence is no return/ with which the Sutras conclude, 
are meant to describe, not the lasting condition of him who 
has reached final release, the highest aim of man, but 
merely a stage on the way of that soul which is engaged in 
the slow progress of gradual release, a stage which is 
indeed greatly superior to any earthly form of existence, 
but yet itself belongs to the essentially fictitious sa;«sara, 
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and as such remains infinitely below the bliss of true mukti. 
And this h priori impression — which, although no doubt 
significant, could hardly be appealed to as decisive — is 
confirmed by a detailed consideration of the two sets of 
Sutras which 5 ankara connects with the knowledge of the 
higher Brahman. How these Sdtras are interpreted by 
6'ankara and R^mdnu^a has been stated above in the con- 
spectus of contents ; the points which render the interpre- 
tation given by Rdmanu^ more probable are as follows. 
With regard to IV, 2, 12-14, we have to note, in the first 
place, the circumstance — relevant although not decisive in 
itself— that Sutra 12 does not contain any indication of a 
new topic being introduced. In the second place, it can 
hardly be doubted that the text of Sfitra 13, ‘ spash/o hy 
ckesham,’ is more appropriately understood, with Rdmd- 
nu^a, as furnishing a reason for the opinion advanced in 
the preceding Siltra, than — with 5 ankara — as embodying 
the refutation of a previous statement (in which latter case 
we should expect not ‘In' but ‘tu'). And, in the third 
place, the ‘eke,’ i.e. ‘some,' referred to in Sutra 13 would, 
on Sankara’s interpretation, denote the very same persons 
to whom the preceding Sutra had referred, viz. the 
followers of the Ka;/va-jakh^ (the two Vedic passages 
referred to in 12 and 13 being Bn. Up IV, 4, 5, and III, 2, 
II, according to the Ka;/va recension), while it is the 
standing piactice of the Sutras to introduce, by means of the 
designation ‘eke,’ members of Vedic .rakhas, teachers, &c. 
other than those alluded to in the preceding Sutras. With 
this practice Ramdnu^'s interpretation, on the other hand, 
fully agrees , for, according to him, the ‘ eke ’ are the Ma- 
dhyandinas, whose reading in Brz. Up IV, 4, 5, viz. ‘ tasm^t,’ 
clearly indicates that the ‘tasya* in the corresponding 
passage of the K^nvds denotes the jaiira, i.e the ^iva. 
I think it is not saying too much that 5 ahkara’s explana- 
tion, according to which the ‘ eke ' would denote the very 
same K^wvas to whom the preceding Sutra had referred — 
so that the K^wvas would be distinguished from themselves 
as it were — is altogether impossible. 

The result of this closer consideration of the first set of 
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Sfttras, alleged by 5 ankara to concern the owner of the 
higher knowledge of Brahman, entitles us to view with some 
distrust ^Sankara’s assertion that another* set also — IV, 4, 
1-7 — has to be detached from the general topic of the 
fouith adhyaya, and to be understood as depicting the 
condition of those who have obtained final absolute release. 
And the Sutras themselves do not tend to weaken this 
preliminary want of confidence. In the first place their 
wording also gives no indication whatever of their having 
to be separated from what precedes as well as what follows 
And, in the second place, the last Sutra of the set (7) 
obliges Sankara to ascribe to his truly released souls 
qualities which clearly cannot belong to them ; so that 
he finally is obliged to make the extraordinary state- 
ment that those qualities belong to them ‘ vyavaharape- 
kshaya,’ while yet the purport of the whole adhikaia;/a is 
said to be the description of the truly released soul for 
which no vyavahara exists ! Very truly Sankara’s com- 
mentator here remarks, ‘atra ke/(’in muhyanti akha;/^a- 
/’inmatra^/ 7 anan muktasya^/zandbhavat kuta 4^/7anika- 
dharmayoga/// and the way in which thereupon he himself 
attempts to get over the difficulty certainly does not 
improve matters. 

In connexion with the two passages discussed, we meet 
in the fourth adhyaya with another passage, which indeed 
has no direct bearing on the distinction of apara and para 
vidyi, but may yet be shortly referred to in this place as 
another and altogether undoubted instance of 5 ankara’s 
interpretations not always agreeing with the text of the 
Sutras. The Sutras 7-16 of the third pada state the 
opinions of thiee different teachers on the question to which 
Brahman the soul of the vidvan repairs on death, or — 
according to Rdmanu^ — the worshippers of which Brah- 
man repair to (the highest) Brahman. Ramanuja treats 
the views of Badari and 6^aimini as two pfirvapakshas, and 
the opinion of Bddarayawa — which is stated last — as the 
siddhfinta. S ankara, on the other hand, detaching the Sfitras 
in which Badaraya;/a’s view is set forth from the preceding 
part of the adhikarawa (a proceeding which, although not 
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plausible, yet cannot be said to be altogether illegiti- 
mate), maintains that Bddan’s view, which is expounded 
first, represents the siddhdnta, while Caimini’s view, set 
forth subsequently, is to be considered a mere piarva- 
paksha. This, of course, is altogether inadmissible, it 
being the invariable practice of the Ved^nta-sutras as 
well as the POrva Mima;;/sa-sQtras to conclude the dis- 
cussion of contested points with the statement of that view 
which is to be accepted as the authoritative one. This is 
so patent that .Sankara feels himself called upon to defend 
his deviation from the general rule (Commentary on IV, 4, 
1 3), without, however, bringing forward any arguments but 
such as are valid only if i>ankara s system itself is already 
accepted. 

The previous considerations leave us, I am inclined to 
think, no choice but to side with Ramanuja as to the 
general subject-matter of the fourth adhyaya of the Siltras. 
We need not accept him as our guide in all particular 
interpretations, but we must acknowledge with him that 
the Sutras of the fourth adhydya describe the ultimate fate 
of one and the same vidv^n, and do not afford any basis 
for the distinction of a higher and lower knowledge of 
Plrahman in .S'ankara’s sense. 

If we have not to discriminate between a lower and a 
higher knowledge of Brahman, it follows that the dis- 
tinction of a lower and a higher Brahman is likewise not 
valid. But this is not a point to be decided at once on the 
negative evidence of the fourth adhyaya, but regarding 
which the entire body of the Vedanta-sutras has to be 
consulted. And intimately connected with this investiga- 
tion — in fact, one with it from a certain point of view — is 
the question whether the SQtras afford any evidence of 
their author having held the doctrine of Maya, the principle 
of illusion, by the association with which the highest 
Brahman, in itself transcending all qualities, appears as the 
lower Brahman or tjvara. That Raminu^a denies the 
distinction of the two Brahmans and the doctrine of Mayk 
we have seen above , we shall, however, in the subsequent 
investigation, pay less attention to his views and inter- 
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pretations than to the indications furnished by the Shtras 
themselves. 

Placing myself at the point of view of a .Sankara, I am 
startled at the outset by the second Sfitra of the first 
adhy^ya, which undertakes to give a definition of Brahman. 
‘Brahman is that whence the origination and so on (i. e the 
sustentation and reabsorption) of this world proceed.’ What, 
we must ask, is this Sutra meant to define ? — That Brah- 
man, we aie inclined to answer, whose cognition the first 
Siitra declares to constitute the task of the entire Vedanta ; 
that Brahman whose cognition is the only road to final 
release , that Brahman in fact which Sankara calls the 
highest. — But, here we must object to ourselves, the highest 
Brahman is not properly defined as that from which the 
world originates. In later Veddntic writings, whose authors 
were cleaily conscious of the distinction of the higher 
absolute Brahman and the lower Brahman related to Mayd 
or the world, we meet with definitions of Brahman of an 
altogether different type. I need only remind the reader 
of the current definition of Brahman as sa/?’-^'id-dnanda, or, 
to mention one individual instance, refer to the introductory 
.ylokas of the Pa///(’adaji dilating on the sa;;/vid svayam- 
prabhd, the self-luminous principle of thought which in all 
time, past or future, neither starts into being nor perishes 
(P. D. I, 7 ). ‘ That from which the world proceeds ’ can by 

a 5ankara be accepted only as a definition of li-vara, of 
Brahman which by its association with Mayd is enabled to 
project the false appearance of this world, and it certainly 
is as improbable that the Sutras should open with a 
definition of that inferior principle, from whose cognition 
there can accrue no permanent benefit, as, according to a 
remark made above, it is unlikely that they should con- 
clude with a description of the state of those who know 
the lower Brahman only, and thus are debarred from 
obtaining true release. As soon, on the other hand, as we 
discard the idea of a twofold Brahman and conceive Brah- 
man as one only, as the all-enfolding being which some- 
times emits the world from its own substance and sometimes 
again retracts it into itself, ever remaining one in all its 
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various manifestations — a conception which need not by 
any means be modelled in all its details on the views of the 
Rdminu^as — the definition of Brahman given in the second 
Sfitra becomes altogether unobjectionable. 

We next enquire whether the impression left on the 
mind by the manner in which Badaraya;/a defines Brah- 
man, viz. that he does not distinguish between an absolute 
Brahman and a Brahman associated with Maya, is con- 
firmed or weakened by any other parts of his work. The 
Sfitras being throughout far from direct in their enun- 
ciations, we shall have to look less to particular terms 
and turns of expression than to general lines of reasoning. 
What in this connexion seems specially worthy of being 
taken into account, is the style of argumentation employed 
by the Sfitrakdra against the Sankhya doctrine, which 
maintains that the world has originated, not from an 
intelligent being, but from the non-intelligent pradhana. 
The most important Sfitras relative to this point are to be 
met with in the first pada of the second adhydya. Those 
Sutras are indeed almost unintelligible if taken by them- 
selves, but the unanimity of the commentators as to their 
meaning enables us to use them as steps in our investiga- 
tion. The sixth Sutra of the pada mentioned replies to the 
Sankhya objection that the non-intelligent world cannot 
spring from an intelligent principle, by the remark that ^ it 
is thus seen,’ i.e it is a matter of common observation that 
non-intelligent things are produced from beings endowed 
with intelligence ; hair and nails, for instance, springing from 
animals, and certain insects from dung. — Now, an argu- 
mentation of this kind is altogether out of place from the 
point of view of the true Sankara. According to the latter 
the non-intelligent world does not spring from Brahman in 
so far as the latter is intelligence, but in so far as it is 
associated with Mayd. Mayd is the upddana of the material 
world, and Maya itself is of a non-intelligent nature, owing 
to which it is by so many Vedantic writers identified with 
the prakr^ti of the Sankhyas. Similarly the illustrative 
instances, adduced under Sfitra 9 for the purpose of showing 
that effects when being reabsorbed into their causal sub- 
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stances do not impart to the latter their own qualities, and 
that hence the material world also, when being refunded 
into Brahman, does not impart to it its own imperfections, 
are singularly inappropriate if viewed in connexion with 
the doctrine of Maya, according to which the material 
world is no more in Brahman at the time of a pralaya than 
during the period of its subsistence. According to J^ankai a 
the world is not merged in Brahman, but the special forms 
into which the up^dana of the world, i e. Maya, had 
modified itself are merged in non-distinct Maya, whose 
relation to Brahman is not changed thereby— The illus- 
tration, again, given in Sutra 24 of the mode in which Brah- 
man, by means of its inherent power, transforms itself into 
the world without employing any extraneous instruments 
of action, *kshiiavad dhi,’ ‘ as milk (of its own accord turns 
into curds),’ would be strangely chosen indeed if meant to 
bring nearer to our understanding the mode in which 
Brahman projects the illusive appearance of the world ; 
and also the analogous instance given in the Sutra next 
following, ‘ as Gods and the like (create palaces, chariots, 
&c. by the mere power of their will) ’ — which refers to the 
real creation of real things — would hardly be m its place if 
meant to illustrate a theory which considers unreality to be 
the true character of the world. The mere cumulation of 
the two essentially heterogeneous illustrative instances 
(kshiravad dhi , dcv^divat), moreover, seems to show that 
the writer who had recourse to them held no very definite 
theory as to the particular mode in which the world 
springs from Brahman, but was merely concerned to render 
plausible in some way or other that an intelligent being 
can give rise to what is non-intelligent without having 
recourse to any extraneous means’. 

That the Maya doctrine was not present to the mind of 
the Sfitrakara, further appears from the latter part of the 
fourth pdda of the first adh}’aya, where it is shown that 
Brahman is not only the operative but also the material 
cause of the world. If anywhere, there would have been 

* ..Sankara’s favounte illustrative instance of the magician producing illusive 
sights is — significantly enough — not known to the Sfitras. 
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the place to indicate, had such been the author’s view, that 
JBrahman is the material cause of the world through Mdyd 
only, and that the world is unreal ; but the Siltras do not 
contain a single word to that effect. S{ltra 26, on the other 
hand, exhibits the significant term ‘pariwamat;’ Brahman 
produces the world by means of a modification of itself It 
is well known that later on, when the terminology of the 
Vedanta became definitely settled, the term ‘pariwamavada’ 
was used to denote that very theory to which the followers 
of 5 ankara are most violently opposed, viz. the doctrine 
according to which the world is not a mere vivarta, i.e. an 
illusory manifestation of Brahman, but the effect of Brah- 
man undergoing a real change, may that change be con- 
ceived to take place in the way taught by Ramanu^ji^a or in 
some other manner. — With regard to the last-quoted Sutra, 
as well as to those touched upon above, the commentators 
indeed maintain that whatever terms and modes of ex- 
pression are apparently opposed to the vivartavada are 
in reality reconcilable with it; to Sutra 26, for instance, 
Govindananda remarks that the term ‘ pari;/ama ’ only 
denotes an effect in general (karyamatra), without implying 
that the effect is real. But in cases of this nature wc are 
fully entitled to use our own judgment, even if wc were not 
compelled to do so by the fact that other commentators, 
such as R^manu^a, arc satisfied to take * pari;/ama ’ and 
similar terms in their generally received sense. 

A further section treating of the nature of Brahman is 
met with in III, 2, 11 ff. It is, according to 5 ankara’s view, 
of special importance, as it is alleged to set forth that Biah- 
man is in itself destitute of all qualities, and is affected with 
qualities only through its limiting adjuncts (upadhis), the 
offspring of Maya. I have above (in the conspectus of 
contents) given a somewhat detailed abstract of the whole 
section as interpreted by Sankara on the one hand, and 
Ramanuja on the other hand, from which it appears that 
the latter’s opinion as to the purport of the group of SCitras 
widely diverges from that of Sankara. The wording of 
the Sfltras is so eminently concise and vague that I find it 
impossible to decide w^hich of the two commentators — if 
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indeed either — is to be accepted as a trustworthy guide ; 
regarding the sense of some Siitras 5ankara s explanation 
seems to deserve preference, in the case of others Rimd- 
nu^a seems to keep closer to the text I decidedly 
prefer, for instance, R^mdnu^a’s interpretation of SCitra 22, 
as far as the sense of the entire Siitra is concerned, and 
more especially with regard to the term ‘ prakr^taitdvat- 
tvam,’ whose proper force is brought out by Ramanu^’s 
explanation only. So much is certain that none of the 
SOtras decidedly favours the interpretation proposed by 
Sankara Whichever commentator we follow, we greatly 
miss coherence and strictness of reasoning, and it is 
thus by no means improbable that the section is one of 
those — perhaps not few in number — in which both inter- 
preters had less regard to the literal sense of the words and 
to tradition than to their desire of forcing Badarayawa's 
SCltras to bear testimony to the truth of their own philo- 
sophic theories. 

With special reference to the Mayd doctrine one impor- 
tant Sfltra has yet to be considered, the only one in which 
the term ‘mAyd’ itself occurs, vk. Ill, 2, 3. According 
to ^'ankara the Siatra signifies that the environments of 
the dreaming soul are not real but mere Maya, i. e. unsub- 
stantial illusion, because they do not fully manifest the 
character of real objects Ramdnu^a (as we have seen in 
the conspectus) gives a different explanation of the term 
‘ m^yd,’ but in judging of 5ankara’s views we may for the 
time accept Sankara’s own interpretation. Now, from the 
latter it clearly follows that if the objects seen in dreams 
are to be called Maya, i.c. illusion, because not evincing 
the characteristics of reality, the objective world surround- 
ing the waking soul must not be called Mayd. But that 
the world perceived by waking men is Mdya, even in a 
higher sense than the world presented to the dreaming con- 
sciousness, is an undoubted tenet of the 5dnkara Vedanta , 
and the Sutra therefore proves either that Badardyawa did 
not hold the doctrine of the illusory character of the world, 
or else that, if after all he did hold that doctrine, he used 
the term ‘ mdya ’ in a sense altogether different from that 
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in which Sankara employs it. — If, on the other hand, we, 
with Rdmdnu^a, understand the word ‘ * to denote 

a wonderful thing, the S{itra of course has no bearing what- 
ever on the doctrine of in its later technical sense. 

We now turn to the question as to the relation of the 
individual soul to Brahman. Do the Siitras indicate any- 
where that their author held Sankara’s doctrine, according 
to which the ^iva is in reality identical with Brahman, and 
separated from it, as it were, only by a false surmise due to 
avidya, or do they rather favour the view that the souls, 
although they have sprung from Brahman, and constitute 
elements of its nature, yet enjoy a kind of individual exist- 
ence apart from it ? This question is in fact only another 
aspect of the Mayd question, but yet requires a short 
separate treatment. 

In the conspectus I have given it as my opinion that the 
Sfitras in which the size of the individual soul is discussed 
can hardly be understood in Sankara’s sense, and rather 
seem to favour the opinion, held among others by Rdmd- 
nu^a, that the soul is of minute size. We have further seen 
that Stitra j 8 of the third pada of the second adhy^ya, which 
describes the soul as is more appropriately under- 

stood in the sense assigned to it by Ramanuja ; and, again, 
that the SOtras which treat of the soul being an agent, can 
be reconciled with 6'ankara’s views only if supplemented 
in a way which their text does not appear to authorise. — 
We next have the important Sutra II, 3, 43 in which the 
soul is distinctly said to be a part (awja) of Brahman, and 
which, as wc have already noticed, can be made to fall in 
with Sankara’s views only if a,msa. is explained, altogether 
arbitrarily, by ‘a;;/ja iva,’ while Ramanuja is able to take the 
SCitra as it stands. — We also have already referred to Siltra 
50, ‘ abhasa eva ^a,’ which 6'ahkara interprets as setting forth 
the so-called pratibimbavada according to which the indi- 
vidual Self is merely a reflection of the highest Self. But 
almost every Sutra — and Sfltra 50 forms no exception — being 
so obscurely expressed, that viewed by itself it admits of 
various, often totally opposed interpretations, the only safe 
method is to keep in view, in the case of each ambiguous 
[34] g 
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aphorism, the general drift and spirit of the whole work, 
and that, as we have seen hitherto, is by no means favour- 
able to the pratibimba doctrine. How indeed could Shtra 5 o» 
ifsetting forth that latter doctrine, be reconciled with Siltra 
43, which says distinctly that the soul is a part of Brahman? 
For that 43 contains, as JS'ahkara and his commentators 
aver, a statement of the ava^>t//edavida, can itself be ac- 
cepted only if we interpret a/;/.ya by 2i.ms2i. iva, and to do so 
there is really no valid reason whatever. I confess that 
Reimlinu^^a’s interpretation of the Shtra (which however is 
accepted by several other commentators also) does not 
appear to me particularly convincing; and the Sdtras 
unfortunately offer us no other passages on the ground of 
which we might settle the meaning to be ascribed to the 
term abhasa, which may mean ‘ reflection,’ but may mean 
hetvabhdsa, i. e. fallacious argument, as well But as things 
stand, this one Sutra cannot, at any rate, be appealed to 
as proving that the pratibinibav^da which, in its turn, pre- 
supposes the mdyav^da, is the teaching of the Shtras. 

To the conclusion that the SAtrakdra did not hold the 
doctrine of the absolute identity of the highest and the 
individual soul in the sense of ^'ankara, we are further led 
by some other indications to be met with here and there 
in the SOtras In the conspectus of contents we have had 
occasion to direct attention to the important Siitra II, i, 22, 
which distinctly enunciates that the Lord is adhika, i. e. 
additional to, or different from, the individual soul, since 
Scripture declares the two to be different Analogously 
I, 2, 20 lays stress on the fact that the skrim is not the 
antaryamin, because the Madhyandinas, as well as the 
Kdwvas, speak of him in their texts as different (bhedeiia 
enam adhiyate), and in 22 the jarira and the pradhana are 
referred to as the two ‘ others ’ (itarau) of whom the text 
predicates distinctive attributes separating them from the 
highest Lord. The word ‘itara’ (the other one) appears 
in several other passages (I, 1, 16; I, 3, 16, II, 1, 21) as a 
kind of technical term denoting the individual soul in con- 
tradistinction from the Lord. The 6 ' 4 nkaras indeed main- 
tain that all those passages refer to an unreal distinction 
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due to avidyd. But this is just what we should like to see 
proved, and the proof offered in no case amounts to more 
than a reference to the system which demands that the 
Sutras should be thus understood. If we accept the inter- 
pretations of the school of 5ahkara,it remains altogether un- 
intelligible why the SCltrakdra should never hint even at what 
wS'ankara is anxious again and again to point out at length, 
VIZ. that the greater part of the work contains a kind of 
exoteric doctrine only, ever tending to mislead the student 
who does not keep in view what its nature is If other 
reasons should make it probable that the Sutrakara was 
anxious to hide the true doctrine of the Upanishads as a 
sort of esoteric teaching, we might be more ready to accept 
Sankara’s mode of interpretation. But no such reasons 
are forthcoming, nowdicre among the avowed followers of 
the 5^nkara system is there any tendency to treat the 
kernel of their philosophy as something to be jealously 
guarded and hidden. On the contrary, they all, from Gau- 
^apada down to the most modern writer, consider it their 
most important, nay, only task to inculcate again and again 
in the clearest and most unambiguous language that all 
appearance of multiplicity is a vain illusion, that the Lord 
and the individual souls are in reality one, and that all 
knowledge but this one knowledge is without true value. 

There remains one more important passage concern- 
ing the relation of the individual soul to the highest Self, 
a passage which attracted our attention above, when 
we were reviewing the evidence for eaily divergence of 
opinion among the teachers of the Vedanta. I mean 
I, 4 , 20-22, which three Sutras state the views of A^yma- 
rathya, Au/a?ulomi, and Ka^akr/tsna as to the reason why, 
in a certain passage of the 13/7 hadara//y aka, characteristics 
of the individual soul arc ascribed to the highest Self. The 
siddh^nta view is enounced m Sutra 22 , ‘avasthitcr iti Ka.ya- 
kr/tsna//,’ i. e. K^^akr/tsna (accounts for the circumstance 
mentioned) on the ground of the ‘permanent abiding or 
abode.’ By this ‘permanent abiding’ Sankara understands 
the Lord’s abiding as, 1 . e existing as — or in the condition of 
— the individual soul, and thus sees in the Sutra an cnuncia- 

g 2 
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tion of his own view that the individual soul is nothing but the 
highest Self, ‘ avikrfta^ paramejvaro ^Ivo ndnya^/ R^tnA- 
nu^a, on the other hand, likewise accepting Kdjakr^tsna’s 
opinion as the siddhinta view, explains ‘avasthiti’ as the 
Lord’s permanent abiding within the individual soul, as de- 
scribed in the antary^min-br^hma/za — We can hardly main- 
tain that the term ‘avasthiti’ cannot have the meaning 
ascribed to it by ^Sankara, viz. special state or condition, but 
so much must be urged in favour of Ramanuja’s interpreta- 
tion that in the five other places where avasthiti (or ana- 
vasthiti) is met with in the SOtras (I, 2, 17; II, 2, 4; II, 2, 
13; II, 3, 24, III, 3, 32) it regularly means permanent 
abiding or permanent abode within something. 

If, now, I am shortly to sum up the results of the pre- 
ceding enquiry as to the teaching of the Sutras, I must 
give it as my opinion that they do not set forth the distinc- 
tion of a higher and lower knowledge of Brahman , that 
they do not acknowledge the distinction of Brahman and 
1 jvara in Sankara’s sense , that they do not hold the 
doctrine of the unreality of the world ; and that they do 
not, with 5ankara, proclaim the absolute identity of the 
individual and the highest Self. I do not wish to advance 
for the present beyond these negative results. Upon 
Ramanuja s mode of interpretation — although I accept it 
without reserve in some important details — I look on the 
whole as more useful in providing us with a powerful means 
of criticising Sankara s explanations than in guiding us 
throughout to the right understanding of the text The 
author of the Sutras may have held views about the nature 
of Brahman, the world, and the soul differing from those of 
5ahkara, and yet not agreeing in all points with those of 
Ramin uja. If, however, the negative conclusions stated 
above should be well founded, it would follow even from 
them that the system of Badariyawa had greater affinities 
with that of the Bhagavatas and Ramanuja than with the 
one of which the 5 ahkara-bhishya is the classical exponent. 

It appears from the above review of the teaching of the 
Sutras that only a comparatively very small proportion 
of them contribute matter enabling us to form a judgment 
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as to the nature of the philosophical doctrine advocated 
by Bddardyawa. The reason of this is that the greater 
part of the work is taken up with matters which, according 
to Sankara’s terminology, form part of the so-called lower 
knowledge, and throw no light upon philosophical questions 
in the stricter sense of the word. This circumstance is not 
without significance. In later works belonging to Sankara’s 
school in which the distinction of a higher and lower vidya 
is clearly recognised, the topics constituting the latter are 
treated with great shortness ; and rightly so, for they are 
unable to accomplish the highest aim of man, i. e. final 
release. When we therefore, on the other hand, find that 
the subjects of the so-called lower vidyd are treated very 
fully in the Vedanta- sutras, when we observe, for instance, 
the almost tedious length to which the investigation of the 
unity of vidy^s (most of which are so-called sagu;/a, i. e. 
lower vidyds) is carried in the third adhy^ya, or the fact of 
almost the whole fourth adhyaya being devoted to the 
ultimate fate of the possessor of the lower vidyA ; we cer- 
tainly feel ourselves confirmed in our conclusion that what 
Sankara looked upon as comparatively unimportant formed 
in Bddar^ya;/a’s opinion part of that knowledge higher than 
which there is none, and which therefore is entitled to the 
fullest and most detailed exposition 

The question as to what kind of system is represented 
by the Vedanta-sutras may be approached in another way 
also. While hitherto we have attempted to penetrate to 
the meaning of the SOtras by means of the different com- 
mentaries, we might try the opposite road, and, in the first 
place, attempt to ascertain independently of the Sutras 
what doctrine is set forth in the Upanishads, whose teach- 
ing the Sutras doubtless aim at systematising. If, it might 
be urged, the Upanishads can be convincingly shown to 
embody a certain settled doctrine, we must consider it at 
the least highly probable that that very same doctrine— of 
whatever special nature it may be — is hidden in the enig- 
matical aphorisms of Badardya;/a 

I do not, however, consider this line of argumentation 


^ Cp Gough’s Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp 240 ff. 
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a safe one. Even if it could be shown that the teaching of 
all the chief Upanishads agrees in all essential points (a 
subject to which some attention will be paid later on), we 
should not on that account be entitled unhesitatingly to 
assume that the Sutras set forth the same doctrine. What- 
ever the true philosophy of the Upanishads may be, there 
remains the undeniable fact that there exist and have 
existed since very ancient times not one but several essen- 
tially differing systems, all of which lay claim to the dis- 
tinction of being the true representatives of the teaching of 
the Upanishads as well as of the SCitras Let us suppose, 
for argument’s sake, that, for instance, the doctrine of Mdyd 
is distinctly enunciated in the Upanishads ; nevertheless 
Rdmdnui^a and, for all we know to the contrary, the whole 
series of more ancient commentators on whom he looked 
as authorities in the interpretation of the Siltras, denied 
that the Upanishads teach Mdya, and it is hence by no 
means impossible that Badardya;/a should have done the 
same The a priori style of reasoning as to the teaching 
of the SCitras is therefore without much force. 

But apart from any intention of arriving thereby at the 
meaning of the SCitras there, of course, remains for us the 
all-important question as to the true teaching of the Upa- 
nishads, a question which a translator of the SCitras and 
5ankara cannot afford to pass over in silence, especially 
after reason has been shown for the conclusion that the 
SCitras and the 5ankara-bhashya do not agree concerning 
most important points of Vedantic doctrine. The SCitras 
as well as the later commentaries claim, in the first place, 
to be nothing more than systematisations of the Upani- 
shads, and for us a considerable part at least of their value 
and interest lies in this their nature. Hence the further 
question presents itself by whom the teaching of the Upa- 
nishads has been most adequately systematised, whether 
by Bddardya;?a, or 5ankara, or Rdmdnu^a, or some other 
commentator. This question requires to be kept altogether 
separate from the enquiry as to which commentator most 
faithfully renders the contents of the SCitras, and it is by 
no means impossible that 5ankara, for instance, should in 
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the end have to be declared a more trustworthy guide with 
regard to the teaching of the Upanishads than concerning 
the meaning of the Sutras. 

We must remark here at once that, whatever commenta- 
tor may be found to deserve prefeience on the whole, it 
appears fairly certain already at the outset that none of the 
systems which Indian ingenuity has succeeded in erecting 
on the basis of the Upanishads can be accepted in its 
entirety. The reason for this lies in the nature of the 
Upanishads themselves To the Hindu commentator and 
philosopher the Upanishads came down as a body of 
revealed truth whose teaching had, somehow or other, to 
be shown to be thoroughly consistent and free from contra- 
dictions , a system had to be devised in which a suitable 
place could be allotted to every one of the multitudinous 
statements which they make on the various points of 
Vedantic doctrine. But to the European scholar, or in 
fact to any one whose mind is not bound by the doctrine 
of wS'ruti, It will certainly appear that all such attempts stand 
self-condemned If anything is evident even on a cursory 
review of the Upanishads — and the impression so created 
is only strengthened by a more careful investigation — it is 
that they do not constitute a systematic whole They 
themselves, especially the older ones, give the most unmis- 
takable indications on that point Not only are the 
doctrines expounded in the different Upanishads ascribed 
to different teachers, but even the separate sections of one 
and the same Upanishad are assigned to different authorities. 
It would be superfluous to quote examples of what a 
mere look at the A^^dndogya Upanishad, for instance, 
suffices to prove. It is of course not impossible that even 
a multitude of teachers should agree in imparting precisely 
the same doctrine ; but in the case of the Upanishads that 
is certainly not antecedently probable. For, in the first 
place, the teachers who are credited with the doctrines 
of the Upanishads manifestly belonged to different sec- 
tions of Brahminical society, to different Vedic jikh^s ; 
nay, some of them the tradition makes out to have been 
kshattriyas. And, in the second place, the period, whose 
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mental activity is represented in the Upanishads, was a 
creative one, and as such cannot be judged according to 
the analogy of later periods of Indian philosophic de- 
velopment. The later philosophic schools as, for instance, 
the one of which Sankara is the great representative, 
were no longer free in their speculations, but strictly 
bound by a traditional body of texts considered sacred, 
which could not be changed or added to, but merely sys- 
tematised and commented upon Hence the rigorous 
uniformity of doctrine characteristic of those schools. But 
there had been a time when, what later writers received as 
a sacred legacy, determining and confining the whole course 
of their speculations, first sprang from the minds of creative 
thinkers not fettered by the tradition of any school, but 
freely following the promptings of their own heads and 
hearts. By the absence of school traditions, I do not in- 
deed mean that the great teachers who appear in the 
Upanishads were free to make an entirely new start, and 
to assign to their speculations any direction they chose , 
for nothing can be more certain than that, at the period as 
the outcome of whose philosophical activity the Upanishads 
have to be considered, there were in circulation certain 
broad speculative ideas overshadowing the mind of every 
member of Brahminical society. But those ideas were 
neither very definite nor worked out in detail, and hence 
allowed themselves to be handled and fashioned in different 
ways by different individuals With whom the few leading 
conceptions traceable in the teaching of all Upanishads 
first originated, is a point on which those writings themselves 
do not enlighten us, and which we have no other means 
for settling , most probably they are to be viewed not 
as the creation of any individual mind, but as the gradual 
outcome of speculations carried on by generations of 
Vedic theologians In the Upanishads themselves, at any 
rate, they appear as floating mental possessions which 
may be seized and moulded into new forms by any one 
who feels within himself the required inspiration. A 
certain vague knowledge of Brahman, the great hidden 
being in which all this manifold world is one, seems to be 
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spread everywhere, and often issues from the most unex- 
pected sources. .Svetaketu receives instruction from his 
father Uddilaka ; the proud Girgya has to become the 
pupil of A^tajatru, the king of Kdji ; Bhu^yu Sihyi- 
yani receives answers to his questions from a Gandharva 
possessing a maiden ; Satyakama learns what Brahman 
is from the bull of the herd he is tending, from Agni 
and from a flamingo ; and Upakojala is taught by the 
sacred fires in his teacher’s house. All this is of course 
legend, not history; but the fact that the philosophic 
and theological doctrines of the Upamshads are clothed 
in this legendary garb certainly does not strengthen the ex- 
pectation of finding in them a rigidly systematic doctrine 
And a closer investigation of the contents of the Upani- 
shads amply confirms this preliminary impression. If we 
avail ourselves, for instance, of M. Paul Regnaiid’s Matenaux 
pour servir a THistoire de la Philosophie de I’lnde, in which 
the philosophical lucubrations of the different Upanishads 
are arranged systematically according to topics, we can see 
with ease how, together with a certain uniformity of general 
leading conceptions, there runs throughout divergence in 
details, and very often not unimportant details. A look, 
for instance, at the collection of passages relative to the 
origination of the world from the primitive being, suffices to 
show that the task of demonstrating that whatever the 
Upanishads teach on that point can be made to fit into a 
homogeneous system is an altogether hopeless one. The 
accounts there given of the creation belong, beyond all doubt, 
to different stages of philosophic and theological development 
or else to different sections of priestly society None but 
an Indian commentator would, I suppose, be inclined and 
sufficiently courageous to attempt the proof that, for in- 
stance, the legend of the atman purushavidha, the Self in 
the shape of a person which is as large as man and woman 
together, and then splits itself into two halves from which 
cows, horses, asses, goats. See. are produced in succession 
(Brz, Up. I, I, 4), can be reconciled with the account given 
of the creation in the A’/i^ndogya, Upanishad, where it is 
said that in the beginning there existed nothing but the sat, 
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‘ that which is,* and that feeling a desire of being many it 
emitted out of itself ether, and then all the other elements 
in due succession. The former is a primitive cosmogonic 
myth, which in its details shows striking analogies with the 
cosmogonic myths of other nations ; the latter account is 
fairly developed Veddnta (although not Vcddnta implying 
the Mf^y4 doctrine). We may admit that both accounts 
show a certain fundamental similarity in so far as they 
derive the manifold world from one original being ; but 
to go beyond this and to maintain, as .Sankara does, that the 
dtman pnrushavidha of the Brzhad^rawyaka is the so-called 
Vird^ of the latter Vedanta — implying thereby that that 
section consciously aims at describing only the activity of 
one special form of l.?vara, and not simply the whole pro- 
cess of creation — is the ingenious shift of an orthodox 
commentator in difficulties, but nothing more. 

How all those more or less conflicting texts came 
to be preserved and handed down to posterity, is not 
difficult to understand As mentioned above, each of the 
great sections of Brahminical priesthood had its own 
sacred texts, and again in each of those sections there 
existed more ancient texts which it was impossible to dis- 
card when deeper and more advanced speculations began 
in their turn to be embodied in literary compositions, which 
in the course of time likewise c^me to be looked upon as 
sacred. When the creative period had reached its termina- 
tion, and the task of collecting and arranging was taken in 
hand, older and newer pieces were combined into wholes, 
and thus there arose collections of such heterogeneous 
character as the ATZ/indogya and Br/haddrawyaka Upani- 
shads. On later generations, to which the whole body of 
texts came down as revealed truth, there consequently 
devolved the inevitable task of establishing systems on 
which no exception could be taken to any of the texts ; 
but that the task was, strictly speaking, an impossible one, 
i. e one which it was impossible to accomplish fairly and 
honestly, there really is no reason to deny. 

For a comprehensive criticism of the methods which the 
different commentators employ in systematising the contents 
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of the Upanishads there is no room in this place. In order, 
however, to illustrate what is meant by the ‘ impossibility,’ 
above alluded to, of combining the various doctrines of the 
Upanishads into a whole without doing violence to a certain 
number of texts, it will be as well to analyse in detail some 
few at least of .Sankara’s interpretations, and to render clear 
the considerations by which he is guided. 

We begin with a case which has already engaged our 
attention when discussing the meaning of the S^ltras, viz 
the question concerning the ultimate fate of those who 
have attained the knowledge of Brahman. As we have 
seen, ^S'ankara teaches that the soul of him who has risen to 
an insight into the nature of the higher Brahman does 
not, at the moment of death, pass out of the body, but is 
directly merged in Brahman by a process from which all 
departing and moving, in fact all considerations of space, 
are altogether excluded. The soul of him, on the other 
hand, who has not risen above the knowledge of the lower 
qualified Brahman departs from the body by means of the 
artery called sushum;/i, and following the so-called devaydna, 
the path of the gods, mounts up to the world of Brahman. 
A review of the chief Upanishad texts on which .Sankara 
founds this distinction will show how far it is justified. 

In a considerable number of passages the Upanishads 
contrast the fate of two classes of men, viz. of those 
who perform sacrifices and meritorious works only, and of 
those who in addition possess a certain kind of knowledge. 
Men of the former kind ascend after death to the moon, 
where they live for a certain time, and then return to the 
earth into new forms of embodiment ; persons of the latter 
kind proceed on the path of the gods — on which the sun 
forms one stage — up to the world of Brahman, from which 
there is no return. The chief passages to that effect are 
Kh. Up. V, 10 ; Kaush. Up. I, 2 ff. ; Up. I, 2, 9 ff. ; 

Up VI, 2, 15 ff ; Prajna Up. I, 9 ff —In other passages 
only the latter of the two paths is referred to, ep./T^. Up. 
IV,I5; VIII, 6 , 5 ; Taitt Up. I, 6 ; Br^. Up. IV, 4, 9 *> V, lO; 

Maitr.Up. VI, 30, to mention only the more important ones 

Now an impartial consideration of those passages shows 
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I think, beyond any doubt, that what is meant there by the 
knowledge which leads through the sun to the world of 
Brahman is the highest knowledge of which the devotee is 
capable, and that the world of Brahman to which his know- 
ledge enables him to proceed denotes the highest state 
which he can ever reach, the state of final release, if we 
choose to call it by that name. — Kh Up V, lo says, 'Those 
who know this (viz the doctrine of the five fires), and those 
who in the forest follow faith and austerities go to light,’ 
&c. — Kh Up. IV, 15 is manifestly intended to convey the 
true knowledge of Brahman ; Upakojala’s teacher himself 
represents the instruction given by him as superior to the 
teaching of the sacred fires — Kh. Up. VIII, 6, 5 quotes the 
old jloka which says that the man moving upwards by the 
artery penetrating the crown of the head reaches the Im- 
mortal —Kaush. Up I, % — ^wliich gives the most detailed 
account of the ascent of the soul — contains no intimation 
whatever of the knowledge of Brahman, which leads up to 
the Brahman world, being of an inferior nature. — yiwnd. Up. 
I, 3, 9 agrees with the AV/andogya in saying that ‘ Those 
who practise penance and faith in the forest, tranquil, wise, 
and living on alms, depart free from passion, through the 
sun, to where that immortal Person dwells whose nature is 
imperishable,’ and nothing whatever in the context coun- 
tenances the assumption that not the highest knowledge 
and the highest Person are there referred to — Br^ Up. 
IV, 4, 8 quotes old jlokas clearly referring to the road 
of the gods the small old path ’), on which ‘ sages who 
know Brahman move on to the svargaloka and thence 
higher on as entirely free —That path was found by Brah- 
man, and on it goes whoever knows Brahman ’ — Br^ Up 
VI, 3, 15 IS another version of the Pa;'^^agnividy^, with the 
variation, ‘Those who know this, and those who in the 
forest worship faith and the True, go to light,’ &c Prama 
Up 1 , 10 says, ‘ Those who have sought the Self by penance, 
abstinence, faith, and knowledge gam by the northern path 
Aditya, the sun. There is the home of the spirits, the im- 
mortal free from danger, the highest From thence they do 
not return, for it is the end.’ — Maitr. Up VI, 30 quotes 
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rfokas, ‘ One of them (the arteries) leads upwards, piercing 
the solar orb : by it, having stepped beyond the world of 
Brahman, they go to the highest path.’ 

All these passages are as clear as can be desired The 
soul of the sage who knows Brahman passes out by the 
sushumw^, and ascends by the path of the gods to the 
world of Brahman, there to remain for ever in some bliss- 
ful state. But, according to .Sankara, all these texts are 
meant to set forth the result of a certain inferior knowledge 
only, of the knowledge of the conditioned Brahman. Even 
in a passage apparently so entirely incapable of more than 
one interpretation as Bn. Up VI, 2, 15, the ‘True,’ which 
the holy hermits in the forest are said to worship, is not to 
be the highest Brahman, but only Hirawyagarbha ! — And 
why ^ — Only because the system so demands it, the system 
which teaches that those who know the highest Brahman 
become on their death one with it, without having to resort 
to any other place. The passage on which this latter tenet is 
chiefly based is Bn Up. IV, 4, 6 , 7, where, with the fate of him 
w^ho at his death has desires, and whose soul therefore 
enters a new body after having departed from the old one, 
accompanied by all the pr^//as, there is contrasted the fate 
of the sage free from all desires. ‘ But as to the man who does 
not desire, who not desiring, freed from desires is satisfied in 
his desires, or desires the Self only, the vital spirits of him 
(tasya) do not depart — being Brahman he goes to Brahman.’ 

We have seen above (p. Ixxx) that this passage is referred 
to in the important Sutras on whose right interpretation it, 
in the first place, depends whether or not we must admit 
the Sutrakara to have acknowledged the distinction of a pard 
and an apar^ vidy^. Here the passage interests us as 
throwing light on the way in which 5 ankara systematises. 
He looks on the preceding part of the chapter as describing 
what happens to the souls of all those who do not know the 
highest Brahman, inclusive of those who know the lower 
Brahman only. They pass out of the old bodies followed by 
all priwas and enter new bodies. He, on the other hand, 
section 6 continues, who knows the true Brahman, does not 
pass out of the body, but becomes one with Brahman then 
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and there. This interpretation of the purport of the entire 
chapter is not impossibly right, although I am rather in- 
clined to think that the chapter aims at setting forth in its 
earlier part the future of him who does not know Brahman 
at all, while the latter part of section 6 passes on to him 
who does know Brahman (i. e. Brahman pure and simple, 
the text knowing of no distinction of the so-called lower 
and higher Brahman). In explaining section 6 5 ankara 
lays stress upon the clause ‘na tasya pra;/a utkramanti,’ 

‘ his vital spirits do not pass out,’ taking this to signify that 
the soul with the vital spirits does not move at all, and 
thus does not ascend to the world of Brahman ; while the 
purport of the clause may simply be that the soul and vital 
spirits do not go anywheic else, i. e. do not enter a new 
body, but are united, somehow or other, with Brahman. 
On Sankara’s interpretation there immediately arises a 
new difficulty In the ^lokas, quoted under sections 8 
and 9, the description of the small old path which leads to 
the svargaloka and higher on clearly refers — as noticed 
already above — to the path through the veins, primarily 
the sushumwa, on which, according to so many other pas- 
sages, the soul of the wise mounts upwards But that path 
is, according to 5 ankara, followed by him only who has 
not risen above the lower knowledge, and yet the jlokas 
have manifestly to be connected with what is said in the 
latter half of 6 about the owner of the para vidya Hence 
.Sankara sees himself driven to explain the jlokas in 
8 and 9 (of which a faithful translation is given in Professor 
Max Muller’s version) as follows . 

8. ‘ The subtle old path (1. e. the path of knowledge on 
which final release is reached ; which path is subtle, i. e. 
difficult to know, and old, 1. e. to be known from the eternal 
Veda) has been obtained and fully reached by me. On it 
the sages who know Brahman reach final release (svarga- 
loka.fabda// samnihitaprakara//dt mokshabliidhayaka^). 

9. ‘ On that path they say that there is white or blue or 
yellow or green or red (i. e. others maintain that the path 
to final release is, in accordance with the colour of the 
arteries, either white or blue, &c. ; but that is false, for the 
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paths through the arteries lead at the best to the world of 
Brahman, which itself forms part of the sawsdra); that 
path (i. e. the only path to release, viz. the path of true 
knowledge) is found by Brahman, i. e. by such Br^hmawas 
as through true knowledge have become like Brahman,’ &:c. 

A significant instance in truth of the straits to which 
thorough-going systematisers of the Upanishads see them- 
selves reduced occasionally I 

But we return to the point which just now chiefly interests 
us. Whether Sankara’s interpretation of the chapter, and 
especially of section 6, be right or wrong, so much is 
certain that we are not entitled to view all those texts 
which speak of the soul going to the world of Brah- 
man as belonging to the so-called lower knowledge, be- 
cause a few other passages declare that the sage does 
not go to Brahman The text which declares the sage 
free from desires to become one with Brahman could not, 
without due discrimination, be used to define and limit the 
meaning of other passages met with in the same Upanishad 
even — for as we have remarked above the Br^haddra/^yaka 
contains pieces manifestly belonging to different stages of 
development, — much less does it entitle us to put arbitrary 
constructions on passages forming part of other Upanishads. 
Historically the disagreement of the various accounts is 
easy to understand. The older notion was that the soul of 
the wise man proceeds along the path of the gods to Brah- 
man’s abode. A later— and, if we like, more philosophic — 
conception is that, as Brahman already is a man’s Self, 
there is no need of any motion on man’s part to reach 
Brahman. We may even apply to those two views the 
terms apara and pard — lower and higher — knowledge. But 
we must not allow any commentator to induce us to 
believe that what he from his advanced standpoint looks 
upon as an inferior kind of cognition, was viewed in the 
same light by the authors of the Upanishads. 

We turn to another Upanishad text likewise touching 
upon the point considered in what precedes, viz. the second 
Brdhmawa of the third adhydya of the Br^haddra/zyaka. 
The discussion there first turns upon the grahas and ati- 
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grahas, i, e. the senses and organs and their objects, and 
Y^^wavalkya thereupon explains that death, by which 
everything is overcome, is itself overcome by water; for 
death is fire. The colloquy then turns to what we must 
consider an altogether new topic. ArtabhAga asking, ‘When 
this man (ayam purusha) dies, do the vital spirits depart 
from him or not^’ and Y^^wavalkya answering, ‘ No, they 
are gathered up in him ; he swells, he is inflated ; inflated 
the dead (body) is lying.’ — Now this is for Sankara an 
important passage, as we have already seen above (p. Ixxxi) ; 
for he employs it, in his comment on Ved.-siitra IV, 2, 13, 
for the purpose of proving that the passage Brz. Up. IV, 
4, 6 really means that the vital spirits do not, at the moment 
of death, depart from the true sage. Hence the present 
passage also must refer to him who possesses the highest 
knowledge ; hence the ‘ ayam purusha * must be ‘ that man,* 
i. e. the man who possesses the highest knowledge, and the 
highest knowledge then must be found in the preceding 
clause which says that death itself may be conquered by 
water. But, as Rdmdnu^a also remarks, neither does the 
context favour the assumption that the highest knowledge 
is referred to, nor do the words of section ii contain 
any indication that what is meant is the merging of the 
Self of the true Sage in Brahman With the interpretation 
given by Ramani\^a himself, viz that the pra;/as do not 
depart from the ^iva of the dying man, but accompany it 
into a new body, I can agree as little (although he no doubt 
rightly explains the ‘ ayam purusha * by ‘ man ’ in general), 
and am unable to see in the passage anything more than a 
crude attempt to account for the fact that a dead body 
appears swollen and inflated. — A little further on (section 
13) Artabhlga asks what becomes of this man (ayam 
purusha) when his speech has entered into the fire, his 
breath into the air, his eye into the sun, &c. So much 
here is clear that we have no right to understand by the 
‘ayam purusha’ of section 13 anybody different from the 
‘ ayam purusha ’ of the two preceding sections ; in spite of 
this .Sankara — according to whose system the organs of the 
true sage do not enter into the elements, but are directly 
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merged in Brahman — explains the ‘ ayam purusha ’ of sec- 
tion 13 to be the ‘ asa;«yagdarjin/ i. e the person who has 
not risen to the cognition of the highest Brahman. And 
still a further limiting interpretation is required by the 
system. The asa;;/yagdar.yin also — who as such has to 
remain in the sa;;/sara — cannot do without the organs, since 
his ^iva when passing out of the old body into a new one 
is invested with the subtle body , hence section 1 3 cannot 
be taken as saying what it clearly does say, viz. that at 
death the different organs pass into the different elements, 
but as merely indicating that the organs are abandoned by 
the divinities which, during lifetime, presided over them ! 

The whole third adhyaya indeed of the Br?hadara;/yaka 
affords ample proof of the artificial character of 6'aiikara’s 
attempts to show that the teaching of the Upanishads 
follows a definite system The eighth brahma;/a, for in- 
stance, is said to convey the doctrine of the highest non- 
rclatcd Brahman, while the preceding biahma;/as had treated 
only of l^vara in his vaiious aspects. But, as a matter of 
fact, brahma;/a 8, after having, in section 8, repieseiited 
Brahman as destitute of all qualities, proceeds, in the next 
section, to describe that very same Brahman as the ruler of 
the world, ‘ By the command of that Imperishable sun and 
moon stand apart,’ &c. , a clear indication that the author 
of the Upanishad docs not distinguish a higher and lower 
Biahman in .Sankara’s sense. — The preceding biahma//a (7) 
treats of the antaryamm, 1 e. Brahman viewed as the internal 
ruler of everything This, according to 5 ankara, is the 
lower form of Brahman called t^rvara ; but we obseive that 
the antaryamm as well as the so-callcd highest Brahman 
described in section 8 is, at the termination of the two 
sections, characteiised by means of the veiy same terms 
(7, 23 Unseen but seeing, unheard but hearing, &c. There 
IS no other seer but he, there is no other hearer but he &c. ; 
and 8, 1 1 That Brahman is unseen but seeing, unheard but 
hearing, &c There is nothing that sees but it, nothing that 
hears but it, &c.). — Nothing can be clearer than that all 
these sections aim at describing one and the same being, 
and know nothing of the distinctions made by the developed 
[34] h 
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Vcddnta, however valid the latter may be from a purely 
philosophic point of view. 

We may refer to one more similar instance from the 
KMndogya Upamshad. We there meet in III, 14 with 
one of the most famous vidy^s describing the nature of 
Brahman, called after its reputed author the 5 a«^/ilya-vidya. 
This small vidya is decidedly one of the finest and most 
characteristic texts , it would be difficult to point out 
another passage setting forth with greater force and elo- 
quence and in an equally short compass the central doctrine 
of the Upanishads Yet this text, which, beyond doubt, 
gives utterance to the highest conception of Brahman’s 
nature that .S'd//^ilya’s thought was able to reach, is by 
vSankara and his school again declared to form part of the 
lower vidya only, because it represents Brahman as possess- 
ing qualities It is, according to their terminology, not 
/f/ 7 ana, 1 e knowledge, but the injunction of a mere updsand, 
a devout meditation on Brahman in so far as possessing 
certain definite attributes such as having light for its form, 
having true thoughts, and so on The Rdmanu^as, on the 
other hand, quote this text with preference as clearly 
describing the nature of their highest, 1. e. their one Brah- 
man. We again allow that .Sankara is free to deny that 
any text which ascribes qualities to Brahman embodies abso- 
lute truth ; but we also again remark that there is no reason 
whatever foi supposing that .Va/z/Zilya, or whoever may have 
been the author of that vidya, looked upon it as anything 
else but a statement of the highest truth accessible to man 

We return to the question as to the true philosophy of 
the Upanishads, apart from the systems of the commen- 
tators. — From what precedes it will appear with sufficient 
distinctness that, if we understand by philosophy a philo- 
sophical system coherent in all its parts, free from all 
contradictions and allowing loom for all the different state- 
ments made in all the chief Upanishads, a philosophy of 
the Upanishads cannot even be spoken of. The various 
lucubrations on Brahman, the world, and the human soul of 
which the Upanishads consist do not allow themselves to 
be systematised simply because they were never meant to 
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form a system. Skndilyas views as to the nature of 
Brahman did not in all details agree with those of YA^wa- 
valkya, and Udddlaka differed from both. In this there is 
nothing to wonder at, and the burden of proof rests alto- 
gether with those who maintain that a large number of 
detached philosophic and theological dissertations, ascribed 
to different authors, doubtless belonging to different periods, 
and not seldom manifestly contradicting each other, admit 
of being combined into a perfectly consistent whole. 

The question, however, assumes a different aspect, if we 
take the terms ‘ philosophy ’ and ‘philosophical system,’ not 
in the strict sense in which .Sankara and other commentators 
are not afraid of taking them, but as implying merely an 
agieement in certain fundamental features. In this latter 
sense we may indeed undertake to indicate the outlines of 
a philosophy of the Upanishads, only keeping in view that 
precision in details is not to be aimed at. And here we 
finally sec ourselves driven back altogether on the texts 
themselves, and have to acknowledge that the help we 
receive from commentators, to whatever school they may 
belong, IS very incons.derablc. Fortunately it cannot be 
asseited that the texts on the whole oppose very serious 
difficulties to a right undci standing, however obscure the 
details often are. Concerning the latter we occasionally 
depend entirely on the explanations vouchsafed by the 
scholiasts, but as far as the general drift and spirit of the 
texts are concerned, we arc quite able to judge by our- 
selves, and arc even specially qualified to do so by having 
no particular system to advocate. 

The point we will first touch upon is the same from which 
we started when examining the doctime of the Sutras, viz. 
the question whether the Upanishads acknowledge a higher 
and lower knowledge in Sankara’s sense, i. e. a knowledge 
of a higher and a lower Brahman Now this we find not to 
be the case Knowledge is in the Upanishads frequently 
opposed to avidya, by which latter term we have to under- 
stand ignorance as to Biahman, absence of philosophic 
knowledge ; and, again, in several places we find the know- 
ledge of the sacrificial part of the Veda with its supple- 

h 2 
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mcntary disciplines contrasted as inferior with the knowledge 
of the Self; to which latter distinction the Mu;/<faka Up. 
(I, 4) applies the terms apara and para vidya. But a formal 
recognition of the essential difference of Brahman being 
viewed, on the one hand, as possessing distinctive attributes, 
and, on the other hand, as devoid of all such attributes is not 
to be met with anywhere. Brahman is indeed sometimes 
dcsciibed as saguwa and sometimes as nirgtu^a (to use later 
terms) ; but it is nowhere said that thereon rests a distinc- 
tion of two different kinds of knowledge leading to altogether 
different results The knowledge of Brahman is one, under 
whatever aspects it is viewed , hence the circumstance 
(already exemplified above) that in the same vidyas it is 
spoken of as sagu;^a as well as nirguwa When the mind 
of the writer dwells on the fact that Brahman is that from 
which all this world originates, and in which it rests, he 
naturally applies to it distinctive attiibutcs pointing at its 
relation to the v orld , Brahman, then, is calletl the Self and 
life of all the inward lulcr, the omniscient Lord, and so on 
When, on the other hand, the author follows out the idea 
that I^rahman may be viewed m itself as the mysterious 
leality of which the whole expanse of the world is only an 
outward manifestation, then it strikes him that no idea or 
term derived from sensible experience can rightly be applied 
to It, that nothing moie may be predicated of it but that it 
is neither this nor that But these are only two aspects of 
the cognition of one and the same entity 

Closely connected with the question as to the double 
nature of the Brahman of the Upanishads is the question 
as to their teaching MAya — From Colebrooke downwards 
the majority of European writers have inclined towards the 
opinion that the doctrine of Maya, 1 e of the unreal illusoiy 
chaiacter of the sensible world, does not constitute a featuie 
of the primitive philosophy of the Upanishads, but was 
introduced into the system at some later period, whether by 
Bfidaraya/M or Sankara or somebody else The opposite 
view, viz that the doctrine of Maya forms an integral 
clement of the teaching of the Upanishads, is implied in 
them everywhere and enunciated more or less distinctly in 
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more than one place, has in recent times been advocated 
with much force by Mr. Gough in the ninth chapter of his 
Philosophy of the Upanishads 

In his Matdriaux, &c M Paul Regnaud remarks that 
‘the doctrine of M^ya, although implied in the teaching 
of the Upanishads, could hardly become clear and explicit 
before the system had reached a stage of development 
neces.'iitating a choice between admitting two co-existent 
eternal principles (which became the basis of the SMkhya 
philosophy), and accepting the predominance of the intel- 
lectual principle, which in the end necessarily led to the 
negation of the opposite principle* — To the two alterna- 
tives here referred to as possible we, however, have to add 
a third one, viz. that form of the Veddnta of which the 
theory of the Bhdgavatas or Ramdnii^as is the most 
eminent type, and according to which Brahman carries 
within its own nature an element from which the material 
universe oiiginatcs; an clement which indeed is not an in- 
dependent entity like the pradhdna of the S^nkhyas, but 
which at the same time is not an unreal Mftyd but quite as real 
as any other part of Ikahman’s nature That a doctrine of 
this character actually developed itself on the basis of the Upa- 
nishads, is a circumstance which we clearly must not lose sight 
of, when attempting to determine what the Upanishads them- 
selves are teaching concerning the character of the world. 

In enquiring whether the Upanishads maintain the Maya 
doctrine or not, we must proceed with the same caution as 
regards other parts of the system, i e we must refrain from 
using unhesitatingly, and without careful consideration of the 
merits of each individual case, the teaching — direct or inferred 
— of any one passage to the end of determining the drift of 
the teaching of other passages We may admit that some 
passages, notably of the Br^hadara;/yaka, contain at any 
rate the germ of the later developed Maya doctrine S and 
thus render it quite intelligible that a system like Sankara’s 

* It lb well known that, with the exception of the ^vetajvatara and Maitra- 
yanJya, none of the chief Upanibhads exhibits the word ‘ mayd ’ The term indeed 
occurs in one place in the I3r/hadara//yaka , but that passage is a quotation 
trom the IHtk Sawhita in which ma>a means ‘creative power ’ Cp P. Regnaud, 
La Maya, in the Revue de I’lli^toire des Religions, tome xii, No 3 
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should evolve itself, among others, out of the Upanishads ; 
but that affords no valid reason for interpreting Mayd into 
other texts which give a very satisfactory sense without that 
doctrine, or are even clearly repugnant to it. This remark 
applies in the very first place to all the accounts of the 
Cl cation of the physical universe. There, if anywhere, the 
illusional character of the world should have been hinted at, 
at least, had that theory been held by the authors of those 
accounts , but not a word to that effect is met with any- 
where The most important of those accounts — the one 
given in the sixth chapter of the AV/andogya Upanishad — 
forms no exception There is absolutely no reason to 
assume that the ‘sending forth’ of the elements from the 
primitive Sat, which is there described at length, was by 
the writer of that passage meant to represent a vivarta 
rather than a pari;/ama, that the process of the origination 
of the physical universe has to be conceived as anything else 
but a real manifestation of real powers hidden in the 
primeval Self The introductory words, addressed to 
6Vetaketu by Uddalaka. which are generally appealed to as 
intimating the unreal character of the evolution about to be 
described, do not, if viewed impartially, intimate any such 
thing k For what is capable of being proved, and mani- 
festly meant to be proved, by the illustrative instances of 
the lump of clay and the nugget of gold, through which 
there are known all things made of clay and gold ^ Merely 
that this whole world has Brahman for its causal substance, 
just as clay is the causal matter of every earthen pot, and 
gold of every golden ornament, but not that the process 
through which any causal substance becomes an effect is 
an unreal one We — including Uddalaka — may surely say 
that all earthen pots are in reality nothing but earth — the 
earthen pot being merely a special modification (vikara) of 
clay which has a name of its own — without thereby com- 
mitting ourselves to the doctrine that the change of form, 
which a lump of clay undergoes when being fashioned into 
a pot, is not real but a mere baseless illusion. 

In the same light we have to view numerous other passages 


^ Ab IS demoastiatcd very satisfactorily b> Ramanuja 
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which set forth the successive emanations proceeding from 
the first principle. When, for instance, we meet in the Ka//^a 
Up I, 3, lo, in the serial enumeration of the forms of exist- 
ence intervening between the gross material world and the 
highest Self (the Person), with the ‘avyakr^ta,* the Unde- 
veloped, immediately below the purusha ; and when again 
the Muw^aka Up. lU i, 2 , speaks of the ‘ high Imperishable’ 
higher than which is the heavenly Person ; there is no 
reason whatever to see in that ‘ Undeveloped ’ and that 
‘ high Imperishable ’ anything but that real element in 
Brahman from which, as in the R^manu^a system, the 
material universe springs by a process of real development. 
We must of course render it quite clear to ourselves in what 
sense the terms ‘ real ’ and ‘ unreal ’ have to be understood. 
The Upanishads no doubt teach emphatically that the 
material world docs not owe its existence to any principle 
independent from the Lord like the pradhana of the 
Sankhyas , the world is nothing but a manifestation of the 
Lord’s wonderful power, and hence is unsubstantial, if we 
take the term ‘ substance’ in its strict sense. And, again, 
everything material is immeasurably inferior in nature to the 
highest spiritual piinciplc from which it has emanated, and 
which it now hides from the individual soul But neither 
uiisubstanticility nor inferiority of the kind mentioned 
constitutes unreality in the sense in which the Maya of 
wVankara is unreal. According to the latter the whole 
world IS nothing but an erroneous appearance, as unreal as 
the snake, for which a piece of rope is mistaken by the 
belated traveller, and disappearing just as the imagined 
snake does as soon as the light of true knowledge has risen 
But this IS certainly not the impression left on the mind by 
a comprehensive review of the Upanishads which dwells on 
their general scope, and does not confine itself to the undue 
urging of what may be implied in some detached passages. 
The Upanishads do not call upon us to look upon the whole 
world as a baseless illusion to be destroyed by knowledge ; 
the great error which they admonish us to relinquish is 
rather that things have a separate individual existence, and 
are not tied together by the bond of being all of them effects 
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of Brahman, or Brahman itself. They do not say that true 
knowledge sublates this false world, as 5aiikara says, but 
that it enables the sage to extricate himself from the world 
— the inferior murta rupa of Brahman, to use an expression 
of the Br^haddra/zyaka — and to become one with Brahman 
in its highest form. ‘ We are to see everything in Brahman, 
and Brahman in everything;’ the natural meaning of this is, 
‘we are to look upon this whole world as a true manifesta- 
tion of Brahman, as sprung from it and animated by it’ 
The m^y^vadin has indeed appropriated the above saying 
also, and interpreted it so as to fall in with his theory , but 
he is able to do so only by perverting its manifest sense. 
For him it would be appropriate to say, not that every- 
thing we see is in Brahman, but rather that everything we 
see is out of Brahman, viz. as a false appearance spread 
over it and hiding it from us. 

Stress has been laid^ upon certain passages of the 
Brdiaddra;/yaka which seem to hint at the unreality of 
this world by qualifying terms, indicative of duality or plur- 
ality of existence, by means of an added ‘iva,’ i. e. ‘ as it were’ 
(yatranyad iva sy^t ; yatra dvaitam iva bhavati ; atma 
dhyayativa lelayativa). Those passages no doubt readily 
lend themselves to M^ya interpretations, and it is by no 
means impossible that in their author’s mind there was 
something like an undeveloped Maya doctrine. I must, how- 
evei, remark that they, on the other hand, also admit of 
easy interpretations not in any way presupposing the 
theory of the umcality of the world. If Ya^wavalkya refers 
to the latter as that ‘ where there is something else as it 
were, wheie there is duality as it were,’ he may simply mean 
to indicate that the ordinary opinion, according to which 
the individual forms of existence of the world are opposed 
to each other as altogether separate, is a mistaken one, all 
things being one in so far as they spring from— and are 
paits of — Brahman. This would in no way involve duality 
or plurality being unreal in 5ankara’s sense, not any more 
than, for instance, the modes of Spinoza are unreal because, 
according to that philosopher, there is only one universal 


Gungh, Philosophy of the Upanish.ids, pp. 243 ff. 
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substance. And with regard to the clause ‘ the Self thinks 
as it were ’ it has to be noted that according to the com- 
mentators the * as it were ’ is meant to indicate that truly 
not the Self is thinking, but the up^dhis, i. e. especially the 
manas with which the Self is connected. But whether 
these upddhis are the mere offspring of Mdy^, as Sankara 
thinks, or real forms of existence, as Rdmanu^ teaches, is 
an altogether different question. 

I do not wish, however, to urge these last observations, 
and am ready to admit that not impossibly those iva’s 
indicate that the thought of the writer who employed them 
was darkly labouring with a conception akin to — although 
much less explicit than — the May4 of ^Sankara. But 
what I object to is, that conclusions drawn from a few 
passages of, after all, doubtful import should be employed 
for introducing the Mayd doctrine into other passages which 
do not even hint at it, and are fully intelligible without it ^ 

The last important point in the teaching of the Upanishads 
we have to touch upon is the relation of the ^ivas, the in- 
dividual souls to the highest Self. The special views 
regarding that point held by 6ankara and Rdmdnu^ 
have been stated before. Confronting their theories with 
the texts of the Upanishads we must, I think, admit with- 
out hesitation, that vSankara’s doctrine faithfully represents 
the prevailing teaching of the Upanishads in one important 
point at least, viz therein that the soul or Self of the sage 
— whatever its original relation to Brahman may be — is in 
the end completely merged and indistinguishably lost in the 
universal Self A distinction, repeatedly alluded to before, 
has indeed to be kept in view here also. Certain texts 
of the Upanishads describe the soul’s going upwards, on the 
path of the gods, to the world of Brahman, where it dwells 
for unnumbered years, i. e. for ever. Those texts, as a type 
of which we may take the passage Kaushit. Up. I — the 
fundamental text of the Rdmanu^as concerning the soul’s 

* I cannot dibcuss in this place the Maya passages of the .yvetajvatara 
and the Maitrdyantya Upanishads Reasons .vhich want of space prevents me 
from setting forth m detail induce me to believe that neither of those two 
treatises deserves to be considered by us when wishing to ascertain the true 
unmixed doctiine of the Upanishads. 
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fate after death — belong to an earlier stage of philosophic 
development ; they manifestly ascribe to the soul a con- 
tinued individual existence. But mixed with texts of 
this class there are others in which the final absolute 
identification of the individual Self with the universal Self 
is indicated in terms of unmistakable plainness ‘He who 
knows Biahman and becomes Brahman;’ ‘he who knows 
Brahman becomes all this;’ ‘as the flowing rivers disappear 
in the sea losing their name and form, thus a wise man goes 
to the divine person.’ And if we look to the whole, to the 
prevailing spirit of the Upanishads, we may call the doctrine 
embodied in passages of the latter nature the doctrine of the 
Upanishads It is, moreover, supported by the frequently 
and clearly stated theory of the individual souls being 
merged in Brahman in the state of deep dreamless sleep. 

It is much more difficult to indicate the precise teaching 
of the Upanishads concerning the original relation of the 
individual soul to the highest Self, although there can be 
no doubt that it has to be viewed as proceeding from the 
latter, and somehow forming a part of it Negatively we 
are entitled to say that the doctiine, according to which 
the soul is merely brahma bhrantam or brahma mayopa- 
dhikam, is in no way countenanced by the majority of the 
passages bearing on the question. If the emission of the 
elements, described in the AV/andogya and referred to 
above, is a real process — of which we saw no reason to 
doubt- the ^iva atman with which the highest Self enters 
into the emitted elements is equally real, a true part or 
emanation of Brahman itself 

After having in this way shortly reviewed the chief ele- 
ments of Vedintic doctrine according to the Upanishads, we 
may briefly consider 5ankara’s system and mode of inter- 
pretation— with whose details we had frequent opportunities 
of finding fault — as a whole. It has been said before that 
the task of reducing the teaching of the whole of the Upa- 
nishads to a system consistent and free from contradic- 
tions IS an intrinsically impossible one. But the task once 
being given, we are quite ready to admit that Aankara’s 
system is most probably the best which can be devised. 
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While unable to allow that the Upanishads recognise a 
lower and higher knowledge of Brahman, in fact the dis- 
tinction of a lower and higher Brahman, we yet acknowledge 
that the adoption of that distinction furnishes the inter- 
preter with an instrument of extraordinary power for 
reducing to an orderly whole the heterogeneous material 
presented by the old theosophic treatises. This becomes 
very manifest as soon as we compare KS’ahkara’s system 
with that of Ramdnu^ The latter recognises only one 
Brahman which is, as we should say, a personal God, and 
he therefore lays stress on all those passages of the Upani- 
shads which ascribe to Brahman the attributes of a personal 
God, such as omniscience and omnipotence. Those passages, 
on the other hand, whose decided tendency it is to represent 
Brahman as transcending all qualities, as one undifferenced 
mass of impersonal intelligence, Ramanu^ is unable to 
accept frankly and fairly, and has to misinterpret them 
more or less to make them fall in with his system The 
same remark holds good with regard to those texts which 
represent the individual soul as finally identifying itself 
with Brahman ; Rdnnlnii^i cannot allow a complete identi- 
fication but merely an assimilation carried as far as possible. 
.Sankara, on the other hand by skilfully ringing the changes 
on a higher and a lower doctrine, somehow manages to find 
room for whatever the Upanishads have to say Where 
the text speaks of Brahman as transcending all attributes, 
the highest doctrine is set forth. Where Brahman is called 
the All-knowing ruler of the world, the author means to 
propound the lower knowledge of the Lord only. And 
where the legends about the primary being and its way of 
creating the world become somewhat crude and gross, 
Hirawyagarbha and Vira^ are summoned forth and charged 
with the responsibility. Of Vira^ Mr Gough remarks (p. 55) 
that in him a place is provided by the poets of the Upani- 
shads for the purusha of the ancient r/shis, the divine being 
out of whom the visible and tangible world proceeded. 
This is quite true if only we substitute for the ' poets of 
the Upanishads’ the framers of the orthodox Vedanta 
system — for the Upanishads give no indication whatever 
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that by their purusha they understand not the simple old 
purusha but the Vir^ occupying a definite position in a 
highly elaborate system ; — but the mere phrase, ‘ providing a 
place’ intimates with sufficient clearness the nature ofthe work 
in which systematisers of theVcddntic doctrine are engaged. 

.Sankara’s method thus enables him in a certain way to 
do justice to different stages of histoiical development, to 
recognise clearly existing differences which other system- 
atisers are intent on obliterating And there has yet to 
be made a further and even more important admission in 
favour of his system. It is not only more pliable, more 
capable of amalgamating heterogeneous material than other 
systems, but its fundamental doctrines are manifestly in 
greater harmony with the essential teaching of the Upani- 
shads than those of other Vedantic systems. Above we were 
unable to allow that the distinction made by .S'ankara 
between Brahman and l.yvara is known to the Upanishads ; 
but we must now admit that if, for the purpose of determining 
the nature of the highest being, a choice has to be made 
between those texts which represent Brahman as nirgu;/a, 
and those which ascribe to it personal attributes, .9ahkara 
IS right m giving preference to texts of the former kind. 
The Brahman of the old Upanishads, from which the souls 
spring to enjoy individual consciousness in their waking 
state, and into which they sink back temporarily in the 
state of deep dreamless sleep and permanently m death, is 
certainly not represented adequately by the strictly per- 
sonal I j-vara of Ramanuja, who rules the world in wisdom and 
mercy. The older Upanishads, at any rate, lay very little 
stress upon personal attributes of their highest being, and 
hence .Sankara is right in so far as he assigns to his hypo- 
statised personal Ijvara^ a lower place than to his absolute 
Brahman. That he also faithfully represents the prevailing 
spirit of the Upanishads in his theory of the ultimate fate 

1 1 he Uvara who allots to Ihc indiviJiial souls their new forms of embodiment 
in strict accordance with their merit or dement cannot be called anything else 
but a personal God '1 hat this personal conscious being is at the same time iden- 
tified with the totality of the individual souls in the unconscious state of deep 
dreamless sleep, is one of those extraordinary contradictions which thorough-going 
systematisers of Vedanlic doctrine are apparently unable to avoid altogether, 
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of the soul, we have already remarked above. And although 
the Mayi doctrine cannot, in my opinion, be said to form 
part of the teaching of the Upanishads, it cannot yet be 
asserted to contradict it openly, because the very point 
which it is meant to elucidate, viz. the mode in which the 
physical universe and the multiplicity of individual souls 
originate, is left by the Upanishads very much in the dark. 
The later growth of the Maya doctrine on the basis of the 
Upanishads is therefore quite intelligible, and I fully agree 
with Mr. Gough when he says regarding it that there has 
been no addition to the system from without but only a 
development from within, no graft but only growth The 
lines of thought which finally led to the elaboration of the 
full-blown Maya theory may be traced with considerable 
certainty. In the first plate, deepening speculation on 
Brahman tended to the notion of advaita being taken in a 
more and more strict sense, as implying not only the ex- 
clusion of any second principle external to Brahman, but 
also the absence of any elements of duality or plurality in 
the nature of the one universal being itself ; a tendency 
agreeing with the spirit of a certain set of texts from the 
Upanishads. And as the fact of the appearance of a 
manifold world cannot be denied, the only way open to 
thoroughly consistent speculation was to deny at any rate 
its reality, and to call it a mere illusion due to an unreal 
principle, with which Brahman is indeed associated, but 
which is unable to break the unity of Brahman’s nature 
just on account of its own unreality. And, in the second 
place, a more thorough following out of the conception 
that the union with Brahman is to be reached through true 
knowledge only, not unnaturally led to the conclusion that 
what separates us in our unenlightened state from Brahman 
IS such as to allow itself to be completely sublated by an 
act of knowledge ; is in other words, nothing else but an 
erroneous notion, an illusion — A further circumstance which 
may not impossibly have co-operated to further the de- 
velopment of the theory of the world’s unreality will be 
referred to later on^. 

^ That section of the introduction m which the point referred to in the text 
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We have above been obliged to leave it an open question 
what kind ofVedelnta is represented by the Vedanta-sOtras, 
although reason was shown for the supposition that in some 
important points their teaching is more closely related to 
the system of Ramanuja than to that of Sankara. If so, 
the philosophy of Sankara would on the whole stand 
nearer to the teaching of the Upanishads than the Sutras 
of Badarayawa This would indeed be a somewhat un- 
expected conclusion — for, judging a priori, we should be 
more inclined to assume a direct propagation of the true 
doctrine of the Upanishads through Badaraya;/a to S'ah- 
kara— but a priori considerations have of course no weight 
against positive evidence to the contrary. There arc, more- 
over, other facts in the history of Indian philosophy and 
theology which help us better to appreciate the possibility 
of Badaraya;/a’s Sutras already setting forth a doctiine 
that lays greater stress on the personal character of the 
highest being than is in agreement with the prevailing 
tendency of the Upanishads. That the pure doctrine of 
those ancient Brahminical treatises underwent at a rather 
early period amalgamations with beliefs which most pro- 
bably had sprung up in altogether different — priestly or 
non-pnestly — communities is a well-known circumstance , 
it suffices for our purposes to refer to the most eminent of 
the early literary monuments in which an amalgamation of 
the kind mentioned is observable, viz. the Bhagavadgita. 
The doctrine of the Bhagavadgita represents a fusion of 
the Brahman theory of the Upanishads with the belief in 
a personal highest being — Kresliz/a or Vish;m — which in 
many respects approximates very closely to the system of 
the Bhagavatas , the attempts of a certain set of Indian 
commentators to explain it as setting forth pure Vedanta, 
i e. the pure doctrine of the Upanishads, may simply 
be set aside. But this same Bhagavadgita is quoted in 
Badaraya;^a’s Shtras (at least according to the unanimous 
explanations of the most eminent scholiasts of different 
schools) as inferior to Stuti only in authority The Sutras, 

lb touched upon will I hope foim part of the second volume of the translation 
The same remark applies to a point concerning which further information had 
been promised above on page v 
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moreover, refer in different places to certain Veddntic por- 
tions of the Mahabhdrata, especially the twelfth book, 
several of which represent forms of Vedanta distinctly dif- 
fering from Sankara’s teaching, and closely related to the 
system of the Bhagavatas. 

Facts of this nature — from entering into the details of 
which we are prevented by want of space — tend to mitigate 
the prima facie strangeness of the assumption that the 
Vedanta-sutras, which occupy an intermediate position 
between the Upanishads and Sankara, should yet diverge 
in their teaching from both. The Vedanta of Gau/afapdda 
and 5ahkara would in that case mark a strictly orthodox 
reaction against all combinations of non-Vedic elements of 
belief and doctrine with the teaching of the Upanishads. 
But although this form of doctrine has ever since .Sankara’s 
time been the one most generally accepted by Brahminic 
students of philosophy, it has never had any wide-reaching 
influence on the masses of India It is too little in sym- 
pathy with the wants of the human heart, which, after 
all, arc not so very different in India from what they are 
elsewhere Comparatively few, even in India, are those 
who rejoice in the idea of a universal non-personal essence 
in which their own individuality is to be merged and lost 
for ever, who think it sweet ‘ to be wrecked on the ocean of 
the Infinite k’ The only forms of Vcdantic philosophy 
which arc — and can at any time have been — really popular, 
are those in which the Brahman of the Upanishads has 
somehow transformed itself into a being, between which and 
the devotee there can exist a personal relation, love and 
faith on the part of man, justice tempered by mercy on the 
part of the divinity. The only religious books of widespread 
influence are such as the Ramayan of Tulsidas, which lay no 
stress on the distinction between an absolute Brahman inac- 
cessible to all human wants and sympathies, and a shadowy 
Lord whose very conception depends on the illusory prin- 
ciple of Maya, but love to dwell on the delights of devotion 

^ Coi>l tra questa 

Inmicnsita s* annega il pcnsier niio, 

E il n^ufrago ni’ e dolcc m qiiesto marc 

Leopardi 
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to one all-wise and merciful ruler, who is able and willing to 
lend a gracious ear to the supplication of the worshipper. 

The present translation of the Vedanta-sutras docs not 
aim at rendering that sense which their author may have 
aimed at conveying, but strictly follows wS'ankara’s inter- 
pretation. The question as to how far the latter agiees 
with the views held by Badar^yawa has been discussed 
above, with the result that for the present it must, on the 
whole, be left an open one In any case it would not be 
feasible to combine a translation of ►S'ahkara’s commentary 
with an independent version of the Siltras which it ex- 
plains. Similar considerations have determined the method 
followed in rendering the passages of the Upanishads re- 
ferred to in the Sijtras and discussed at length by 5ahkara. 
There also the views of the commentator have to be followed 
closely , otherwise much of the comment would appear de- 
void of meaning Hence, while of course following on the 
whole the critical translation published by Professor Max 
Muller in the eailicr volumes of this Scries, I had, in a not 
inconsiderable number of cases, to modify it so as to render 
intelligible 5ankaia’s explanations and reasonings I hope 
to find space in the introduction to the second volume of 
this tianslation for making some general remarks on the 
method to be followed in translating the Upanishads. 

I regret that want of space has prevented me from 
extracting fuller notes from later scholiasts. The notes 
given aic based, most of them, on the /ikas composed 
by Anandagiri and Govindananda (the former of which is 
unpublished as yet, so far as I know), and on the Bhamati. 

My best thanks are due to Pa7?^its Rama Miira 5dstnn 
and Gangadhara 5astrin of the Benares Sanskrit College, 
whom I have consulted on several difficult passages 
Greater still arc my obligations to Paw^it Kejava .Sastrin, 
of the same institution, who most kindly undertook to 
read a proof of the whole of the present volume, and 
whose advice has enabled me to render my version of more 
than one passage more definite or correct. 
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SANKARA’S INTRODUCTION. 


FIRST ADHYAyA. 

FIRST PADA. 

Reverence to the August Vasudeva ^ 

It is a matter not requiring any proof that the object 
and the subject ’ whose respective spheres are the notion of 
the ‘ Thou ’ (the Non-Ego^) and the ‘ Ego/ and which are 
opposed to each other as much as darkness and light are, 
cannot be identified. All the less can their respective 
attributes be identified. Hence it follows that it is wrong to 
superimpose ^ upon the subject — whose Self is intelligence, 
and which has for its sphere the notion of the Ego — the 
object whose sphere is the notion of the Non-Ego, and the 
attributes of the object, and vice versa to superimpose the 
subject and the attributes of the subject on the object. In 
spite of this it IS on the part of man a natural^ procedure — 


' The subject is the universal Self whose nature is intelligence 
(^’it) ; the object comprises whatever is of a non-intelligent nature, 
VIZ bodies vith their sense-organs, internal oigans, and the objects 
of the senses, i e the external material world 

® The object is said to have for its sphere the notion of the ‘ thou ’ 
(yushmat), not the notion of the ‘ this * or ‘ that ' (idam), in order 
better to mark its absolute opposition to the subject or Ego. Lan- 
guage allow s of the co-ordination of the pronouns of the first and 
the thud person (‘It is 1/ ‘I am he who/ &c. ; ete vayam, ime 
vayam asmahe), but not of the co-ordination of the pronouns of the 
first and second person. 

® Adhydsa, literally ‘ superimposition ' in the sense of (mistaken) 
ascription or imputation, to something, of an essential nature or 
attributes not belonging to it. See later on. 

* Natural, i. e. original, beginningless ; for the modes of speech 
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which has its cause in wrong knowledge— not to distinguish 
the two entities (object and subject) and their respective 
attributes, although they are absolutely distinct, but to 
superimpose upon each the characteristic nature and the 
attributes of the other, and thus, coupling the Real and the 
Unreal’, to make use of expressions such as ‘That am I,’ 
‘ That is mine^.’ — But what have we to understand by the 
term ‘ superimposition ? ’ — The apparent presentation, in 
the form of remembrance, to consciousness of something 
previously observed, in some other thing k 

Some indeed define the term ‘ superimposition ’ as the 
superimposition of the attributes of one thing on another 
thing ^ Others, again, define superimposition as the error 


and action which characterise transmigratory existence have existed, 
with the latter, from all eternity. 

^ 1. e. the intelligent Self which is the only reality and the non-real 
objects, VIZ. body and so on, which are the product of wrong 
knowledge. 

* ‘The body, &c. is my Self/ ‘sickness, death, children, wealth, 
&c , belong to my Self ’ 

* Literally ‘ m some other place.' The clause ‘ in the form of 
remembrance ' is added, the Bhiinati remarks, in order to exclude 
those cases where something previously observed is recognised m 
some other thing oi place; as when, for instance, the generic 
character of a cow which was previously observed in a black cow 
again presents itself to consciousness in a grey cow, or when Deva- 
datta whom we fiist saw in Pa/aliputra again appears before us in 
Mihishmath These are cases of recognition where the object pre- 
viously observed again presents itself to our senses ; while m mere 
remembrance the object previously perceived is not in renewed 
contact with the senses. Mere remembrance operates m the case 
of adhyasa, as when we mistake mother-of-pearl for silver which is 
at the time not present but remembered only. 

* The so-callcd anyaihakhyatividins maintain that in the act of 
adhydsa the attnbutes of one thing, silver for instance, are supei- 
imposed on a different thing existing in a different place, mother- 
of-pearl for instance (if we take for our example of adhydsa the 
case of some man mistaking a piece of mother-of-pearl before him 
for a piece of silver). The itmakhydtividins maintain that in 
adliydsa the modification, in the form of silver, of the internal organ 
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founded on the non-apprehension of the difference of that 
which is superimposed from that on which it is super- 
imposed^. Others^, again, define it as the fictitious as- 
sumption of attributes contrary to the nature of that thing 
on which something else is superimposed. But all these 
definitions agree in so far as they represent superimposition 
as the apparent presentation of the attributes of one thing in 
another thing. And therewith agrees also the popular view 
which is exemplified by expressions such as the following : 
‘ Mother-of-pearl appears like silver/ ‘ The moon although 
one only appears as if she were double.’ But how is it 
possible that on the interior Self which itself is not an 
object there should be superimposed objects and their 
attributes For every one superimposes an object only on 
such other objects as are placed before him (i. e. in contact 
with his sense organs), and you have said before that the 
interior Self which is entirely disconnected from the idea of 
the Thou (the Non-Ego) is never an object. It is not, we 
reply, non-object in the absolute sense. For it is the 
object of the notion of the Ego^ and the interior Self is 
well-known to exist on account of its immediate (intuitive) 
presentation*. Nor is it an exceptionless rule that objects 


IS supei imposed on the external thing mother-of-pearl and thus 
itself appears external. Both views fall under the above definition. 

^ This is the definition of the akhydtivadins. 

* Some anyathakh} ativadins and the Madhyamikas according 
to Ananda Gin. 

® The pratyagdtman is in reality non-object, for it is svayam- 
prakdra, self-luminous, i, e, the subjective factor in all cognition. 
But it becomes the object of the idea of the Ego in so far as it is 
limited, conditioned by its adjuncts which are the product of Ne- 
science, viz. the internal organ, the senses and the subtle and gross 
bodies, i. e. in so far as it is ^iva, individual or personal soul. Cp. 
Bhamati, pp. 22, 23: ‘/^iditmaiva svayamprakifo*pi buddhyddivi- 
shayavi>&/&^ura«lt kathaw^id asmatpratyayavishayo»ha»2kardspada/« 
^iva iti ^a ^antur iti k2L kshetra^na iti /^Skhydyate.* 

* Translated accoiding to the Bhamati. We deny, the objector 
says, the possibility of adhy^sa in the case of the Self, not on the 
ground that it is not an object because self-luminous (for that it 
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can be superimposed only on such other objects as are 
before us, L e. in contact with our sense-organs ; for non- 
discerning men superimpose on the ether, which is not the 
object of sensuous perception, dark-blue colour 

Hence it follows that the assumption of the Non- Self 
being superimposed on the interior Self is not unreasonable 
This supenniposition thus defined, learned men consider 
to be Nescience (avidya), and the ascertainment of the true 
nature of that which is (the Self) by means of the discrimi- 
nation of that (which is superimposed on the Self), they 
call knowledge (vidya). There being such knowledge 
(neither the Self nor the Non-Self) are affected in the least 
by any blemish or (good) quality produced by their mutual 
supcnmposition ^ The mutual supcnmposition of the Self 
and the Non-Self, which is termed Nescience, is the pre- 
supposition on which there base all the practical distinc- 
tions^— those made m ordinal y life as wxll as those laid 
dow'ii by the Veda— between means of knowledge, objects 
of knowledge (and know'ing persons), and all scriptural 
texts, wdiether they are concerned with injunctions and 
piohibitions (of meritorious and non-meritorious actions), 
()i with fiiul release “ — Hut how can the means of right 


may be an object although it is self-luminous you have shown), 
hut on the ground lluit it ih nut an object because it is not mani- 
fested either by itself or by anything else — It is known or manl- 
iest, the \edaiuin replies, on accoiinl of its immediate piescntation 
(aparokbhatsai), i e on aciount of the intuitional knowledge wc 
have of it. Aiianda Gin construes the abene clause m a different 
way: asnialprat}a}avisha)atve*})y aparokshau ad ckantenavishaya- 
tvabbavat tasminn ahankaiaclyadlnasa it) arlha// Aparokshatvam 
api kanX'id aimano nesli/am ity .bank) aha prat) agatmcti. 

* Tatraivaw sati cvainbhuta\astuiattvavadharawe sati Bh.t Tas- 
minn adhjasc uktaiit)a*VKl)almake sati Go, Vatiatmani bud- 
dh}ddau va yasja buddlijader atmano vblhjba/^ tena buddhyadi- 
na»tniana va kr/cen.i* janayadidoshe«a >tailanyagu«cna X’atmandtma 
va vastuto na svalpenapi )qjgyate. Ananda Gin 

* Whether they belong to the karmaka«</a, i. e. that part of the 
Veda wdnch enjoins active religious duty or the ^^uandkd//(/d, i. e. 
that part of the Veda which treats of Brahman. 
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knowledge such as perception, inference, &c., and scrip- 
tural texts have for their object that which is dependent 
on Nescience^?— Because, we reply, the means of right 
knowledge cannot operate unless there be a knowing per- 
sonality, and because the existence of the latter depends 
on the erroneous notion that the body, the senses, and so 
on, are identical with, or belong to, the Self of the knowing 
person. For without the employment of the senses, per- 
ception and the other means of right knowledge cannot 
operate. And without a basis (i. e. the body^) the senses 
cannot act. Nor docs anybody act by means of a body 
on which* the nature of the Self is not superimposed ^ 
Nor can, m the absence of all that^ the Self which, in its 
own nature is free from all contact, become a knowing 
agent. And if there is no knowing agent, the means of 
right knowledge cannot operate (as said above). Hence 
perception and the other means of right knowledge, and 
the Vedic texts have for their object that which is de- 
pendent on Nescience. (That human cognitional activity 
has for its presupposition the superimposition described 
above), follows also from the non-dififcrence in that respect 
of men from animals. Animals, when sounds or other 
sensible qualities affect their sense of hearing or other 
senses, recede or advance according as the idea derived 
from the sensation is a comforting or disquieting one. A 
cow, for instance, when she sees a man approaching with a 
raised stick in his hand, thinks that he wants to beat her, and 
therefore moves away ; while she walks up to a man who 
advances with some fresh grass in his hand. Thus men 
also — who possess a higher intelligence — run away when 


’ It being of course the function of the means of right know- 
ledge to determine Truth and Reality. 

* The Bhimati takes adhish/Mnam m the sense of superintend- 
ence, guidance. The senses cannot act unless guided by a super- 
intending principle, i e. the individual soul 

® If activity could proceed from the body itself, non-identified 
with the Self, it would take place m deep sleep also. 

^ I e. in the absence of the mutual supenmposition of the Self 
and the Non- Self and their attributes. 
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they sec strong fierce-looking fellows drawing near with 
shouts and brandishing swords ; while they confidently 
approach persons of contrary appearance and behaviour. 
We thus see that men and animals follow the same course 
of procedure with reference to the means and objects of 
knowledge. Now it is well-known that the procedure of 
animals bases on the non-distinction (of Self and Non- 
Self); we therefore conclude that, as they present the 
same appearances, men also — although distinguished by 
superior intelligence — proceed with regard to perception 
and so on, in the same way as animals do ; as long, that 
is to say, as the mutual superimposition of Self and Non- 
Self lasts. With reference again to that kind of activity 
which is founded on the Veda (sacrifices and the like), it is 
true indeed that the reflecting man who is qualified to enter 
on it, docs so not without knowing that the Self has a 
relation to another world ; yet that qualification does not 
depend on the knowledge, derivable from the Veddnta- 
texts, of the true nature of the Self as free from all wants, 
raised above the distinctions of the Brfihma;/a and Kshat- 
triya-classes and so on, transcending transmigratory exis- 
tence For such knowledge is useless and even contra- 
dictory to the claim (on the part of sacri fleers, &c to 
perform certain actions and enjoy their fruits). And before 
such knowledge of the Self has arisen, the Vcdic texts 
continue in their operation, to have for their object that 
which IS dependent on Nescience. For such texts as 
the following, ‘ A Brahmawa is to sacrifice,’ are operative 
only on the supposition that on the Self arc superimposed 
particular conditions such as caste, stage of life, age, out- 
ward circumstances, and so on. That by superimposition 
\^^e have to understand the notion of something in some 
other thing \vc have already explained. (The superimpo- 
sition of the Non-Self will be understood more definitely 
from the following examples.) Extra-personal attributes 
are superimposed on the Self, if a man considers himself 
sound and entire, or the contrary, as long as his wife, 
children, and so on are sound and entire or not. Attri- 
butes of the body are superimposed on the Self, if a man 
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thinks of himself (his Self) as stout, lean, fair, as standing, 
walking, or jumping. Attributes of the sense-organs, if 
he thinks ‘ I am mute, or deaf, or one-eyed, or blind.’ 
Attributes of the internal organ when he considers himself 
subject to desire, intention, doubt, determination, and so 
on. Thus the producer of the notion of the Ego (i. e. the 
internal organ) is superimposed on the interior Self, which, 
in reality, is the witness of all the modifications of the 
internal organ, and vice versd the interior Self, which is 
the witness of everything, is superimposed on the internal 
organ, the senses, and so on. In this way there goes on 
this natural beginning — and endless superimposition, which 
appears in the form of wrong conception, is the cause of 
individual souls appearing as agents and enjoyers (of the 
results of their actions), and is observed by every one. 

With a view to freeing one’s self from that wrong notion 
which is the cause of all evil and attaining thereby the 
knowledge of the absolute unity of the Self the study of 
the Ved^nta-texts is begun. That all the Vedanta-texts 
have the mentioned purport we shall show in this so-called 
.>S*finraka-mimawsa ^ 

Of this Vedanta- mi m^i;;/sa about to be explained by us 
the first Sutra is as follows. 

I. Then therefore the enquiry into Brahman. 

The word ‘ then ’ is here to be taken as denoting imme- 
diate consecution ; not as indicating the introduction of a 
new subject to be entered upon; for the enquiry into 
Brahman (more literally, the desire of knowing Brahman) 
is not of that nature^. Nor has the word ‘then’ the sense 


^ The Mimawsa, i. e. the enquiry whose aim it is to show that 
the embodied Self, i. e the individual or personal soul is one with 
Braliman. This Mimdwsi being an enquiry into the meaning of the 
Vedanta-portions of the Veda, it is also called Vedanta-mim^wzsd. 

» Nddhikdrdrtha iti. Tatra hetur brahmeli. Asyartha^, kim 
ayam atharabdo brahma^«dne/t’^^aya^ Vim vantarwitavi^drasya 
athave^S/fe^^vueshawa^wanasyarambhartha^. Nadya^ tasya 
sapravartikayas tadapravartyatvid anarabhyatvdt tasyar ^ottaratra 
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of auspiciousness (or blessing) ; for a word of that meaning 
could not be properly construed as a part of the sentence. 
The word ‘ then ’ rather acts as an auspicious term by 
being pronounced and heard merely, while it denotes at 
the same time something else, viz. immediate consecution as 
said above. That the latter is its meaning follows more- 
over from the circumstance that the relation in which the 
result stands to the jirevious topic (viewed as the cause of 
the result) is non-sepaiatc from the relation of immediate 
consecution 

If, then, the word ‘ then ’ intimates immediate eonsecution 
it must be explained on what antecedent the enquiry into 
Biahnian specially depends , just as the enquiry into active 
religious duty (^\hlch forms the subject of the PurvA 
Mima;//sA) s[)ccially depends on the antecedent reading of 
the Veda The reading of the Veda indeed is the common 
antecedent (for those who wish to enter on an enquiry into 
religious duty as well as for those desiious of knowing 
Brahman). '1 he sjiccial question with rcgaid to the enquiry 
into Brahman is whether it presupposes as its antecedent 
the undci standing of the acts of religious duty (which is 
acquired by means of the PArvfi Mimfuz/sA). To this 
question we reply in the negative, because for a man who 
has read the VedAnta-parts of the Veda it is possible to 
enter on the enquiiy into Brahman even before engaging in 
the enquiiy into religious duty. Nor is it the purport of 
the wold ‘ then ’ to indicate order of succession , a purport 
which it selves in other passages, as, for instance, m the one 
enjoining the cutting off of pieces fiom the heart and other 


prat}aclhikaia;7am apralip.uUnat Na dvitiyo*thajab(lenananlar- 
yokluh ai a \ i nsh/adhikai} asamarpawe sadhanaX’atush/a} abampan- 
nAnaw brahmadhitadviHrajor anarthitvad viX’aranarambhan na Xa 
viHravidlinavad adhikari kalpya^ prarambhasyapi tulyatvad adhi- 
kari«aj Xa Mdhyapcksliito|>adhit\an na iniiya,/i brahma^^anasya- 
nandasakbhatkAratvenadhikaiyatve^pyaprddhanyad athajabdasam- 
bandhat taxman ndrambhArthateti. Ananda Giri 

' Any relation in which the result, i. e. here the enquiry into 
Brahman may stand to some antecedent of which it is the effect 
may be comprised under the relation of ananlarja. 
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parts of the sacrificial animaP. (For the intimation of order 
of succession could be intended only if the agent in both 
cases were the same ; but this is not the case), because 
there is no proof for assuming the enquiry into religious 
duty and the enquiry into Brahman to stand in the rela- 
tion of principal and subordinate matter or the relation of 
qualification (for a certain act) on the part of the person 
qualified^; and because the result as well as the object of 
the enquiry differs in the two cases. The knowledge of 
active religious duty has for its fruit transitory felicity, and 
that again depends on the performance of religious acts. 
The enquiry into Brahman, on the other hand, has for its 
fruit eternal bliss, and docs not depend on the performance 
of any acts. Acts of religious duty do not yet exist at the 
time when they are enquired into, but are something to 
be accomplished (in the future) ; for they depend on the 
activity of man. In the Brahma-mimawsa, on the other 
hand, the object of enquiry, i. e. Brahman, is something 
already accomplished (existent),-- for it is eternal, — and 
does not depend on human energy. The two enquiries 
differ moreover m so far as the operation of their respective 
fundamental texts is concerned. For the fundamental texts 
on which active religious duty depends convey information 
to man in so far only as they enjoin on him their own 
particular subjects (sacrifices, &c.) , while the fundamental 
texts about Brahman merely instruct man, without lay- 
ing on him the injunction of being instructed, instruction 
being their immediate result. The case is analogous to 
that of the information regarding objects of sense which 
ensues as soon as the objects are approximated to the 
senses. It therefore is requisite that something should be 

^ He cuts off from the heart, then from the tongue, then from 
the breast. 

* Where one action is subordinate to another as, for instance, the 
offering of the pra>a^as is to the dauapfirwamasa-sacrifice, or where 
one action qualifies a person for another as, for instance, the offering 
of the darjapurwamasa qualifies a man for the performance of the 
Soma-sacrifice, there is unity of the agent, and consequently an inti- 
mation of the order of succession of the actions is in us right place. 
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stated subsequent to which the enquiry into Brahman is pro- 
posed. — Well, then, we maintain that the antecedent condi- 
tions are the discrimination of what is eternal and what is 
non-eternal ; the renunciation of all desire to enjoy the fruit 
(of one’s actions) both here and hereafter ; the acquirement 
of tranquillity, self-restraint, and the other means \ and the 
desire of final release. If these conditions exist, a man 
may, either before entering on an enquiry into active 
religious duty or after that, engage in the enquiry into 
Brahman and conic to know it ; but not otherwise. The 
word ‘ then ’ therefore intimates that the enquiry into 
Brahman is subsequent to the acquisition of the above- 
mentioned (spiritual) means. 

The word ‘ therefore ’ intimates a reason. Because the 
Veda, while declaring that the fruit of the agnihotra and 
similar performances which are means of happiness is non- 
eternal (as, for instance, 7 iV/. Up. VIII, i, 6 , ‘As here on earth 
whatevei has been acquired by action perishes so perishes 
in the next world \\ hatever is acquired by acts of religious 
duty ’), teaches at the same time that the highest aim of man is 
realised by the knowledge of Brahman (as. for instance, Taitt. 
Up. II, 1 , ‘ He who knows Brahman attains the highest ’) ; 
therefore the enquiry into Brahman is to be undertaken 
subsequently to the acquirement of the mentioned means. 

By Brahman is to be understood that the definition of 
which will be given in the next Sutra (I, 1,2), it is therefore 
not to be supposed that the word Brahman may here denote 
something else, as. for instance, the brahminical caste In the 
Siltra the genitive case (‘ of Brahman the literal translation 
of the SQtia being ‘then therefore the desire of knowledge 
of Brahman ’) denotes the object, not something generally 
supplementary (jesha “) ; for the desire of knowledge 

^ The ‘ means ’ in addition to jama and dama are discontinuance 
of religious ceremonies (uparati), patience in suffering (titiksha), 
attenUon and concentration of the mind (samadhana), and faith 
(jraddhfi) 

* According to Pdmni II, 3, 50 the sixth (genitive) case ex- 
presses the 1 elation of one thing being generally supplementary 
to, or connected with, some other thing. 
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demands an object of desire and no other such object is 
stated. — But why should not the genitive case be taken as 
expressing the general complementary relation (to express 
which IS Its proper office)? Even in that case it might 
constitute the object of the desite of knowledge, since the 
general relation may base itself on the more particular 
one. — This assumption, we reply, would mean that we 
refuse to take Brahman as the direct object, and then again 
indirectly introduce it as the object ; an altogether needless 
procedure. — Not needless ; for if we explain the words of 
the Sutra to mean ‘ the desire of knowledge connected w^ith 
Brahman ’ we thereby virtually promise that also all the 
heads of discussion which bear on Brahman will be treated. — 
This reason also, we reply, is not strong enough to uphold 
your interpretation. For the statement of some principal 
matter already implies all the secondary matters connected 
therewith. Hence if Brahman, the most eminent of all 
objects of knowledge, is mentioned, this implies already all 
those objects of enquiry which the enquiry into Brahman 
presupposes, and those objects need therefore not be men- 
tioned, especially m the SQtra. Analogously the sentence 
‘ there the king is going ’ implicitly means that the king 
together with his retinue is going there. Our interpretation 
(according to which the Siitra represents Brahman as the 
direct object of knowledge) moreover agrees with Scripture, 
which directly represents Brahman as the object of the 
desire of knowledge ; compare, for instance, the passage, 
‘ That from whence these beings are born, &c., desire to 
know that. That is Brahman' (Taitt. Up III, 1). With 
passages of this kind the Sutra only agrees if the genitive 
case IS taken to denote the object. Hence we do take it 
in that sense. The object of the desire is the knowledge of 
Brahman up to its complete comprehension, desires having 
reference to results ^ Knowledge thus constitutes the 

^ In the case of other transitive verbs, object and result may be 
separate ; so, for instance, when it is said ‘ gramas ga^/i’^ati,' the 
village is the object of the action of going, and the arrival at the 
village Its result But in the case of verbs of desirmg object and 
result coincide. 
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means by which the complete comprehension of Brahman 
is desired to be obtained. For the complete comprehension 
of Brahman is the highest end of man, since it destroys the 
root of all evil such as Nescience, the seed of the entire 
Saws^ra. Hence the desire of knowing Brahman is to be 
entertained. 

But, it may be asked, is Brahman known or not known 
(previously to the enquiry into its nature) ^ If it is known 
we need not enter on an enquiry concerning it; if it is 
not known we can not enter on such an enquiry. 

We reply that Brahman is known. Brahman, which is 
all-knowing and endowed with all powers, whose essential 
nature is eternal purity, intelligence, and freedom, exists. 
For if wc consider the derivation of the word ‘ Brahman,* 
from the root brdi, ‘ to be great,’ we at once understand 
that eternal purity, and so on, belong to Brahman ^ More- 
over the existence of Brahman is known on the ground of 
Its being the Self of every one. For every one is conscious 
of the existence of (his) Self, and never thinks ‘ I am not.* 
If the existence of the Self were not known, every one 
would think ‘ I am not.’ And this Self (of whose existence 
all arc conscious) is Brahman. But if Brahman is generally 
known as the Self, there is no room for an enquiry into it ! 
Not so, wc reply ; for there is a conflict of opinions as to its 
special nature. Unlearned people and the Lokayatikas 
are of opinion that the mere body endowed with the quality 
of intelligence is the Self ; others that the organs endowed 
with intelligence are the Self ; others maintain that the inter- 
nal organ is the Self ; others, again, that the Self is a mere 
momentary idea ; others, again, that it is the Void. Others, 
again (to proceed to the opinion of such as acknowledge 
the authority of the Veda), maintain that there is a trans- 
migrating being different from the body, and so on, which is 
both agent and enjoyer (of the fruits of action) ; others teach 


^ That Brahman exists we know, even before entering on the 
Brahma-mimawsd, from the occurrence of the word in the Veda, &c , 
and from the etymology of the word we at once infer Brahman's 
chief attributes. 
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that that being is enjoying only, not acting ; others believe 
that in addition to the individual souls, there is an all- 
knowing, all-powerful Lord^ Others, finally, (i. e. the 
Vedantins) maintain that the Lord is the Self of the en- 
joyer (i e. of the individual soul whose individual existence 
IS apparent only, the product of Nescience). 

Thus there are many various opinions, basing part of 
them on sound arguments and scriptural texts, part of 
them on fallacious arguments and scriptural texts mis- 
understood 2. If therefore a man would embrace some one 
of these opinions without previous consideration, he would 
bar himself from the highest beatitude and incur grievous 
loss. For this reason the first Siltra proposes, under the 
designation of an enquiry into Brahman, a disquisition of 
the Vedanta-texts, to be carried on with the help of con- 
formable arguments, and having for its aim the highest 
beatitude. 

So far it has been said that Brahman is to be enquired 
into. The question now arises what the characteristics of 
that Brahman are, and the reverend author of the SCltras 
therefore propounds the following aphorism. 


2 . (Brahman is that) from which the origin, &c. 
(i. e. the origin, subsistence, and dissolution) of this 
(world proceed). 

The term, &c. implies subsistence and re-absorption. 
That the origin is mentioned first (of the three) depends 
on the declaration of Scripture as well as on the natural 
development of a substance. Scripture declares the order 


^ The three last opinions are those of the followers of the 
Nyaya, the Sankbya, and the Yoga-philosophy respectively. The 
three opinions mentioned first belong to various materialistic 
schools ; the two subsequent ones to two sects of Bauddha philo- 
sophers. 

* As, for instance, the passages ‘this person consists of the 
essence of food ; * ‘ the eye, &c. spoke ; ’ ‘ non-exi&ting this was in 
the beginning,’ &c. 
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of succession of origin, subsistence, and dissolution in the 
passage, Taitt. Up. Ill, i, ‘From whence these beings are 
born,* &c. And with regard to the second reason stated, it 
is known that a substrate of qualities can subsist and be 
dissolved only after it has entered, through origination, 
on the state of existence. The words ‘of this* denote 
that substrate of qualities which is presented to us by 
perception and the other means of right knowledge ; the 
genitive case indicates it to be connected with origin, 
&c. The words ‘ from which * denote the cause. The full 
sense of the Sutra therefore is : That omniscient omnipotent 
cause fi om which proceed the origin, subsistence, and dissolu- 
tion of this world — which world is differentiated by names 
and forms, contains many agents and enjoyers, is the abode 
of the fruits of actions, these fruits having their definite 
places, times, and causes \ and the nature of whose arrange- 
ment cannot even be conceived by the mind,— that cause, 
we say, is Brahman. Since the other forms of existence 
(such as increase, decline, &c.) are included in origination, 
subsistence, and dissolution, only the three latter are referred 
to in the Sfitra. As the six stages of existence enumerated 
by Ydska^ are possible only during the period of the 
world’s subsistence, it might— Avere they referred to in the 
Sfitra — be suspected that what is meant are not the origin, 
subsistence, and dissolution (of the world) as dependent on 
the first cause. To preclude this suspicion the SCitra is to 
be taken as referring, in addition to the world’s origination 
from Brahman, only to its subsistence in Brahman, and 
final dissolution into Brahman 

The origin, &c. of a world possessing the attributes 
stated above cannot possibly proceed from anything else 
but a Lord possessing the stated qualities ; not either from 
a non-intelJigent prddhana*^, or from atoms, or from non- 


‘ So the compound is to be divided according to An. Gi. and 
Go. ; the Bhd. proposes another less plausible division. 

* According to Nirukta I, a the six bhavavikdr&A are : origina- 
tion, existence, modification, increase, decrease, destruction. 

’ I’he pradhana, called also prakrAi, is the primal causal matter 
of the world in the Sinkhya^system. It will be fully discussed in 
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being, or from a being subject to transmigration^; nor, 
again, can it proceed from its own nature (i.e. spontaneously, 
without a cause), since we observe that (for the production 
of effects) special places, times, and causes have invariably’ 
to be employed. 

(Some of) those who maintain a Lord to be the cause 
of the world think that the existence of a Lord different 
from mere transmigrating beings can be inferred by 
means of the argument stated just now (without re- 
course being had to Scripture at all). — But, it might 
be said, you yourself in the Sutra under discussion have 
merely brought forward the same argument ! — By no 
means, we reply. The Sutras (1. e. literally ‘ the strings ') 
have merely the purpose of stiinging together the flowers 
of the Vedanta-passages. In reality the Vedanta-passages 
referred to by the Sutras arc discussed here. For the 
comprehension of Brahman is effected by the ascertain- 
ment, consequent on discussion, of the sense of the Veddnta- 
texts, not cither by inference or by the other means of 
right knowledge. While, however, the Vedanta-passages 
primarily declare the cause of the origin, &c., of the world, 
inference also, being an instrument of right knowledge in 
so far as it docs not contradict the Vedanta-texts, is not to 
be excluded as a means of confirming the meaning ascer- 
tained. Scripture itself, moreover, allow'S argumentation ; 
for the passages^ Brz. Up. II, 4, 5 (‘ the Self is to be heard, 
to be considered ’), and K/i, Up. VI, 14, 2 (‘as the man, 
&c., having been informed, and being able to judge for 
himself, would arrive at Gandhdra, in the same way a man 
who meets with a teacher obtains knowledge*), declare 
that human understanding assists Scripture®, 

Scriptural text, &c.^, arc not, in the enquiry into Brahman, 


later parts of this work. To avoid ambiguities, the term pradhSna 
has been left untranslated. Cp. Sankhya KarikS 3 . 

^ Ke/l’it tu hira«yagarbha«z sams^nnom ewaganAg ^agaddhetum 
a>&akshate. Ananda Gin. 

Viz. the Vaueshikas. 

* Atmana^ jruter ity arlha^^. Ananda Giri. 

* Text (or direct statement), suggestive power (linga), syntactical 

[34] C 
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the only means of knowledge, as they are in the enquiry 
into active duty (i. e. in the Piirva MimiwsA), but scriptural 
texts on the one hand, and intuition &c., on the other 
hand, are to be had recourse to according to the occasion : 
firstly, because intuition is the final result of the enquiry 
into Brahman ; secondly, because the object of the enquiry 
is an existing (accomplished) substance. If the object of 
the knowledge of Brahman were something to be accom- 
plished, there would be no reference to intuition, and text, 
&c., would be the only means of knowledge. The origina- 
tion of something to be accomplished depends, moreover, 
on man since any action either of ordinary life, or dependent 
on the Veda may either be done or not be done, or be done 
in a different way. A man, for instance, may move on either 
by means of a horse, or by means of his feet, or by some 
other means, or not at all. And again (to quote examples 
of actions dependent on the Veda), we meet in Scripture 
with sentences such as the following : ‘At the atiritra he 
takes the short^aiin cup,’ and ‘at the atir^tra he does not 
take the sho^^ajin cup,’ or, ‘he makes the oblation after 
the sun has risen,’ and, ‘ he makes the oblation when the 
sun has not yet risen.’ Just as in the quoted instances, 
injunctions and prohibitions, allowances of optional pro- 
cedure, general rules and exceptions have their place, so 
they would have their place with regard to Brahman also 
(if the latter were a thing to be accomplished). But the 
fact is that no option is possible as to whether a substance 
is to be thus or thus, is to be or not to be. All option 
depends on the notions of man ; but the knowledge of the 
real nature of a thing does not depend on the notions of 
man, but only on the thing itself. For to think with 
regard to a post, ‘ this is a post or a man, or something 
else,’ is not knowledge of truth ; the two ideas, ‘ it is a man 
or something else,’ being false, and only the third idea, ‘ it 


connection (vSkya), &c , being the means of proof made use of in 
tlie Pilrva 

' The so-called siksh^tldra of Brahman. The &c. comprises 
inference and so on. 
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is a post,’ which depends on the thing itself, falling under 
the head of true knowledge. Thus true knowledge of all 
existing things depends on the things themselves, and 
hence the knowledge of Brahman also depends altogether 
on the thing, i. e. Brahman itself. — But, it might be said, 
as Brahman is an existing substance, it will be the object 
of the other means of right knowledge also, and from this 
it follows that a discussion of the Vedanta-texts is purpose- 
less. — This we deny ; for as Brahman is not an object of 
the senses, it has no connection with those other means of 
knowledge. For the senses have, according to their nature, 
only external things for their objects, not Brahman. If 
Brahman were an object of the senses, we might perceive 
that the world is connected with Brahman as its effect; 
but as the effect only ( 1 . e. the world) is perceived, it is 
impossible to decide (through perception) whether it is 
connected with Brahman or something else. Therefore 
the Sutra under discussion is not meant to propound in- 
ference (as the means of knowing Brahman), but rather to 
set forth a Ved^nta-text. — Which, then, is the Veddnta-text 
which the Siitra points at as having to be considered with 
reference to the characteristics of Brahman — It is the 
passage Taitt. Up III, i, ‘ Bhr^gu Vkrwm went to his father 
Varu;/a, saying, Sir, teach me Brahman,’ &c., up to ‘ That 
from whence these beings are born, that by which, when 
born, they live, that into which they enter at their death, 
try to know that. That is Brahman.’ The sentence finally 
determining the sense of this passage is found III, 6 : ‘ From 
bliss these beings arc born , by bliss, when born, they live ; 
into bliss they enter at their death.’ Other passages also 
are to be adduced which declare the cause to be the almighty 
Being, whose essential nature is eternal purity, intelligence, 
and freedom. 

That Brahman is omniscient we have been made to infer 
from it being shown that it is the cause of the world. To 
confirm this conclusion, the Sfitrakara continues as follows ; 

3. (The omniscience of Brahman follows) from its 
being the source of Scripture. 
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Brahman is the source, i. e. the cause of the great body 
of Scripture, consisting of the i^^g-veda and other branches, 
which is supported by various disciplines (such as grammar, 
nyaya, purawa, &c.) , which lamp-like illuminates all things ; 
which is itself all-knowing as it were. For the origin of a 
body of Sciipture possessing the quality of omniscience can- 
not be sought elsewhere but m omniscience itself. It is 
generally understood that the man from whom some special 
body of doctrine icfernng to one province of knowledge only 
originates, as, for instance, grammar from PA;/ini possesses 
a more extensive knowledge than his work, comprehensive 
though it be ; what idea, then, shall we have to form of the 
supreme omniscience and omnipotence of that great Being, 
which in sport as it were, easily as a man sends forth his 
breath, has produced the vast mass of holy texts known as the 
/i/g-veda, &c., the mine of all knowledge, consisting of mani- 
fold branches, the cause of the distinction of all the different 
classes and conditions of gods, animals, and men ’ Sec what 
Scripture says about him, ‘ The A’/g-veda, &c , have been 
breathed forth from that great Being’ (Bn. Up II, 4, 10). 

Or else we may interpret the Sfitra to mean that Scripture 
consisting of the A’/g-veda, &c., as described above, is the 
source or cause, 1 c. the means of right knowledge through 
which wc understand the nature of Biahman. So that the 
sense would be : through Scripture only as a means of know- 
ledge Brahman is known to be the cause of the origin, &c., 
of the world. The special scriptural passage meant has been 
quoted under the preceding Sutra ‘ from which these beings 
are born,’ &c. ~ But as the preceding Sutra already has pointed 
out a text showing that Scripture is the source of Brahman, 
of what use then is the present Sutra ? — The w'ords of the pre- 
ceding SQtra, we reply, did not clearly indicate the scriptural 
passage, and room was thus left for the suspicion that the 
origin, &c., of the world were adduced merely as determining 
an inference (independent of Scripture). To obviate this 
suspicion the Shtra under discussion has been propounded. 

But, again, how can it be said that Scripture is the means 
of knowing Brahman ^ Since it has been declared that 
Scripture aims at action (according to the POrva MimAwsa 
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Sutra I, 2, I, ‘As the purport of Scripture is action, those 
scriptural passages whose purport is not action are purport- 
less’), the Vedanta- passages whose purport is not action 
are purportless. Or else if they are to have some sense, 
they must either, by manifesting the agent, the divinity or 
the fruit of the action, form supplements to the passages en- 
joining actions, or serve the purpose of themselves enjoining 
a new class of actions, such as devout meditation and the like. 
For the Veda cannot possibly aim at conveying information 
regarding the nature of accomplished substances, since the 
latter are the objects of perception and the other means of 
proof (which give sufficient information about them ; while 
it is the recognised object of the Veda to give information 
about what is not known from other sources). And if it 
did give such information, it would not be connected with 
things to be desired or shunned, and thus be of no use to 
man. For this very reason Vedic passages, such as ‘ he 
howled, &c.,' which at first sight appear purposeless, are 
shown to have a purpose in so far as they glorify certain 
actions (cp Vd Mi. Su. I, 2, 7, ‘ Because they stand in syntac- 
tical connection with the injunctions, therefore their purport 
is to glorify the injunctions ’). In the same way mantras are 
shown to stand in a certain relation to actions, in so far as 
they notify the actions themselves and the means by which 
they arc accomplished. So, for instance, the mantra, ‘ For 
strength thee (I cut;’ which accompanies the gutting of a 
branch employed in the dar.yap{!lr;/amfisa-sacrifice). In 
short, no Vedic passage is seen or can be proved to have 
a meaning but in so far as it is related to an action. And 
injunctions which are defined as having actions for their 
objects cannot refer to accomplished existent things. 
Hence we maintain that the Ved^nta-texts are mere 
supplements to those passages which enjoin actions; noti- 
fying the agents, divinities, and results connected with 
those actions. Or else, if this be not admitted, on the 
ground of its involving the introduction of a subject-matter 
foreign to the Ved^nta-texts (viz. the subject-matter of 
the Karmak^w</a of the Veda), we must admit (the second 
of the two alternatives proposed above, viz.) that the 
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Vedanta-texts refer to devout meditation (up^san^) and 
similar actions which are mentioned in those very (Vedanta) 
texts. The result of all of which is that Scripture is not 
the source of Brahman. 

To this argumentation the Sdtrakara replies as follows: 

4. But that (Brahman is to be known from Scrip- 
ture), because it is connected (with the Vedanta-texts) 
as their purport. 

The word ‘ but ’ is meant to rebut the purva-paksha (the 
pri m A facie view as urged above). That all-knowing, all- 
powerful Brahman, which is the cause of the origin, sub- 
sistence, and dissolution of the world, is known from the 
Vcdfinta-part of Scripture. How? Because in all the 
Vedanta-texts the sentences construe in so far as they 
have for their purport, as they intimate that matter (viz. 
Brahman). Compare, for instance, ‘ Being only this was in 
the beginning, one, without a second’ (A 7 /. Up VI, 2, 1} ; 
‘ In the beginning all this was Self, one only ’ (Ait Ar. II, 4, 
I, i); 'This is the Brahman without cause and without 
effect, without anything inside or outside ; this Self is 
Brahman perceiving everything ’ (Br/. Up. II, 5, 19) ; ‘ That 
immortal Brahman is before’ (Mu. Up. II, 2, ii); and 
similar passages. If the words contained in these passages 
have once been determined to refer to Brahman, and their 
purport IS understood thereby, it would be improper to 
assume them to have a different sense, for that would 
involve the fault of abandoning the direct statements of 
the text in favour of mere assumptions. Nor can we con- 
clude the purport of these passages to be the intimation 
of the nature o^ agents, divinities, &c. (connected with acts 
of religious duty); for there are certain scriptural passages 
which preclude all actions, actors, and fruits, as, for instance, 
B;7. Up. II, 4, 13, ‘Then by what should he see whom?’ 
(wdiich passage intimates that there is neither an agent, nor 
an object of action, nor an instrument.) Nor again can 
Brahman, though it is of the nature of an accomplished 
thing, be the object of perception and the other means of 
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knowledge ; for the fact of everything having its Self in 
Brahman cannot be grasped without the aid of the scriptural 
passage ‘That art thou’ [Kh, Up. VI, 8, 7). Nor can it 
rightly be objected that instruction is purportless if not 
connected with something either to be striven after or 
shunned ; for from the mere comprehension of Brahman’s 
Self, which is not something either to be avoided or 
endeavoured after, there results cessation of all pain, and 
thereby the attainment of man’s highest aim. That 
passages notifying certain divinities, and so on, stand in 
subordinate relation to acts of devout meditation mentioned 
in the same chapters may readily be admitted. But it is 
impossible that Brahman should stand in an analogous 
relation to injunctions of devout meditation, for if the know- 
ledge of absolute unity has once arisen there exists no 
longer anything to be desired or avoided, and thereby the 
conception of duality, according to which we distinguish 
actions, agents, and the like, is destroyed. If the conception 
of duality is once uprooted by the conception of absolute 
unity, it cannot arise again, and so no longer be the cause 
of Brahman being looked upon as the complementary 
object of injunctions of devotion. Other parts of the Veda 
may have no authority except in so far as they are con- 
nected with injunctions ; still it is impossible to impugn on 
that ground the authoritativeness of passages conveying 
the knowledge of the Self; for such passages have their 
own result. Nor, finally, can the authoritativeness of the 
Veda be proved by inferential reasoning so that it would 
be dependent on instances observed elsewhere. From all 
which it follows that the Veda possesses authority as a 
means of right knowledge of Brahman. 

Here others raise the following objection * — Although the 
Veda is the means of gaining a right knowledge of Brah- 
man, yet it intimates Brahman only as the object of certain 
injunctions, just as the information which the Veda gives 
about the sacrificial post, the ^havaniya-fire and other 
objects not known from the practice of common life is 
merely supplementary to certain injunctions^. Why so ^ 

^ So, for instance, the passage ‘ he carves the sacrificial post and 
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Because the Veda has the purport of either instigating to 
action or restraining from it. For men fully acquainted 
with the object of the Veda have made the following 
declaration, ‘ The purpose of the Veda is seen to be the 
injunction of actions* (Bhdshya on G'aimini SOtra I, i, i); 

‘ Injunction means passages impelling to action ’ (Bh. on 
G^aim. SCl. I, i, a) ; ‘Of this (viz. active religious duty) the 
knowledge comes from injunction ’ (part of Gaim. S6. 1, i, 5) , 

‘ The (words) denoting those (things) are to be connected 
with (the injunctive verb of the vidhi-passage) whose pur- 
port is action ’ (Gaim. S\a I, i, a5) ; ‘As action is the purport 
of the Veda^ whatever does not refer to action is purport- 
less ’ (Gaim. Sti. I, a, ]). Therefore the Veda has a purport 
in so far only as it rouses the activity of man with regard 
to some actions and restrains it with regard to others; 
other passages (i.e. all those passages which are not directly 
injunctive) have a purport only in so far as they supplement 
injunctions and prohibitions. Hence the Vedanta-texts 
also as likewise belonging to the Veda can have a mean- 
ing in the same way only. And if their aim is injunc- 
tion, then just as the agnihotra-oblation and other rites 
are enjoined as means for him who is desirous of the 
heavenly woild, so the knowledge of Brahman is enjoined 
as a means for him who is desirous of immortality. — But — 
somebody might object — it has been declared that there is 
a difference in the character of the objects enquired into, 
the object of enquiry in the karma^ka/^^/a (that part of 
the Veda which treats of active religious duty) being some- 
thing to be accomplished, viz duty, while here the object 
is the already existent absolutely accomplished Brahman. 
From this it follows that the fruit of the knowledge of 
Brahman must be of a different nature from the fruit of 
the knowledge of duty which depends on the performance 
of actions^. — We reply that it must not be such because the 


makes it eight-cornered/ has a purpose only as being supplementary 
to the injunction ‘ he ties the victim to the sacrificial post * 

’ If the fruits of the two jdstras were not of a different nature, 
there would be no reason for the distinction of two j^stras ; if they 
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Vcdinta-texts give information about Brahman only in so 
far as it is connected with injunctions of actions. We meet 
with injunctions of the following kind, ‘ Verily the Self is to 
be seen ’ (Bri. Up. II, 4, 5) ; ‘The Self which is free from 
sin that it is which we must search out, that it is which 
we must try to understand ’ {Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 1) ; ‘ Let a 
man worship him as Self’ (Bn. Up. I, 4, 7) ; ‘ Let a man 
worship the Self only as his true state ’ (Bn. Up. 1,4, 15) ; 
‘ He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman’ (Mu. Up. Ill, 
a, 9). These injunctions rouse in us the desire to know 
■what that Brahman is. It, therefore, is the task of the 
Vedanta-texts to set forth Brahman’s nature, and they 
perform that task by teaching us that Brahman is eternal, 
all-knowing, absolutely self-sufficient, ever pure, intelli- 
gent and free, pure know'ledge, absolute bliss. From the 
devout meditation on this Brahman there results as its 
fruit, final release, which, although not to be discerned 
in the ordinary way, is discerned by means of the 
jrastra. If, on 4 he other hand, the VedAnta-texts were 
considered to have no reference to injunctions of actions, 
but to contain statements about mere (accomplished) 
things, just as if one were saying ‘the earth comprises seven 
dvipas,’ ‘that king is marching on,’ they would be pur- 
portless, because then they could not possibly be connected 
with something to be shunned or endeavoured after. — Per- 
haps it will here be objected that sometimes a mere state- 
ment about existent things has a purpose, as, for instance, 
the affirmation, ‘This is a rope, not a snake,’ serves the 
purpose of removing the fear engendered by an erroneous 
opinion, and that so likewise the Vedanta-passages making 
statements about the non-transmigrating Self, have a pur- 
port of their own (without reference to any action), viz. 
in so far as they remove the erroneous opinion of the Self 
being liable to transmigration — We reply that this might 


are of a different nature, it cannot be said that the knowledge of 
Brahman is enjoined for the purpose of final release, in the same 
way as sacrifices are enjoined for the purpose of obtaining the 
heavenly world and the like. 
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be so if just as the mere hearing of the true nature of the 
rope dispels the fear caused by the imagined snake, so the 
mere hearing of the true nature of Brahman would dispel 
the erroneous notion of one’s being subject to transmigration. 
But this is not the case ; for we observe that even men to 
whom the true nature of Brahman has been stated continue 
to be affected by pleasure, pain, and the other qualities 
attaching to the transmigratory condition. Moreover, we 
see from the passage, Bri. Up. II, 4, 5, ‘The Self is to be 
heard, to be considered, to be reflected upon,’ that con- 
sideration and reflection have to follow the mere hearing. 
From all this it results that the J^stra can be admitted as 
a means of knowing Brahman in so far only as the latter is 
connected with injunctions. 

To all this, we, the Vedantins, make the following 
reply. — The preceding reasoning is not valid, on account 
of the different nature of the fruits of actions on the one 
side, and of the knowledge of Brahman on the other side. 
The enquiry into those actions, whether of body, speech, or 
mind, w'hich arc known from 5ruti and Smr^ti, and are 
comprised under the name ‘religious duty’ (dharma), is 
carried on in the 6'aimini Sfltra, which begins with the 
words ‘then therefore the enquiry into duty the opposite 
of duty also (adharma), such as doing harm, &c., which is 
defined in the prohibitory injunctions, forms an object of 
enquiry to the end that it may be avoided. The fruits of duty, 
which is good, and its opposite, which is evil, both of which 
are defined by original Vedic statements, are generally 
known to be sensible pleasure and pain, which make them- 
selves felt to body, speech, and mind only, are produced by 
the contact of the organs of sense with the objects, and 
affect all animate beings from Brahman down to a tuft of 
grass. Scripture, agreeing with observation, states that 
there are differences m the degree of pleasure of all em- 
bodied creatures from men upward to Brahman. From 
those differences it is inferred that there are differences 
in the degrees of the merit acquired by actions in accord- 
ance with religious duty; therefrom again are inferred 
differences in degree between those qualified to perform 
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acts of religious duty. Those latter differences are more- 
over known to be affected by the desire of certain results 
(which entitles the man so desirous to perform certain 
religious acts), worldly possessions, and the like. It is 
further known from Scripture that those only who perform 
sacrifices proceed, in consequence of the pre-eminence of 
their knowledge and meditation, on the northern path (of 
the sun; Kh Up.V, 10, i), while mere minor offerings, 
works of public utility and alms, only lead through smoke 
and the other stages to the southern path. And that there 
also (viz. in the moon which is finally reached by those 
who have passed along the southern path) there are degrees 
of pleasure and the means of pleasure is understood from 
the passage ‘Having dwelt there till their works are con- 
sumed.’ Analogously it is understood that the different 
degrees of pleasure which aic enjoyed by the embodied 
creatures, from man downward to the inmates of hell and 
to immovable things, are the mere effects of religious merit 
as defined in Vcdic injunctions. On the other hand, from 
the different degrees of pain endured by higher and lower 
embodied creatures, there is inferred difference of degree 
in its cause, viz. religious demerit as defined in the pro- 
hibitory injunctions, and in its agents. This difference in the 
degree of pain and pleasure, which has for its antecedent 
embodied existence, and for its cause the difference of de- 
gree of merit and dement of animated beings, liable to 
faults such as ignorance and the like, is well known — from 
. 5 'ruti, Sm;'2ti, and reasoning — to be non-eternal, of a fleeting, 
changing nature (sa7;/s^ra). The following text, for instance, 
‘As long as he is in the body he cannot get free from 
pleasure and pain ’ [Kh, Up. VIII, iz, 1), refers to the sa;«- 
sara-state as described above. From the following passage, 
on the other hand, ‘ When he is free from the body then 
neither pleasure nor pain touches him, which denies the 
touch of pain or pleasure, we learn that the unembodied state 
called ‘final release’ (moksha) is declared not to be the 
effect of religious merit as defined by Vedic injunctions. 
For if it were the effect of merit it would not be denied 
that it is subject to pain and pleasure. Should it be said 
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that the very circumstance of its being an unembodied state 
is the effect of merit, we reply that that cannot be, since 
Scripture declares that state to be naturally and originally 
an unembodied one. ‘The wise who knows the Self as 
bodiless within the bodies, as unchanging among changing 
things, as great and omnipresent does never grieve ’ (Ka. Up. 
ir, 22), ‘He is without breath, without mind, pure ’(Mu. 
Up II, I, 2); ‘That person is not attached to anything’ 
Up IV, 3, i3)^ All which passages establish the fact 
that so-callcd release differs from all the fruits of action, 
and is an eternally and essentially disembodied state. 
Among eternal things, some indeed may be ‘eternal, al- 
though changing’ (pari;/aminitya), viz. those, the idea of 
whose identity is not destroyed, although they may undergo 
changes; such, for instance, arc earth and the other ele- 
ments in the opinion of those who maintain the eternity 
of the world, or the three gu;/as in the ojiinion of the 
Sdhkhyas. But this (moksha) is eternal in the true sense, 
i. c eternal without undergoing any changes (kCi/astha- 
nitya), omnipresent as ether, free from all modifications, 
absolutely self-sufficient, not composed of parts, of self- 
luminous nature. That bodiless entity in fact, to which 
merit and demerit with their consequences and threefold 
time do not apply, is called release ; a definition agreeing 
with scriptural passages, such as the following ‘ Different 
from merit and demerit, different from effect and cause, 
different from past and future’ (Ka Up. I, 2, 14) It^ (1. e. 
moksha) is, therefore, the same as Brahman in the enquiry 
into which we are at present engaged. If Brahman were 
represented as supplementary to ceitain actions, and re- 

* The first passage sho^\s that the Self is not joined to the gross 
body , the second that it is not joined to the subtle body ; the third 
that IS independent of either. 

* Ananda Gin omits ‘ ata 4 .' His comment is : prithag^i^^asa- 
vishayatva^ ^’a dharmadyaspr^sh/atvaw brahma^o yuktam ityaha I 
lad iti I ata^ jabdapaZ/^e dharmadyasparje karmaphalavailakshawyaw 
hetfikrztam. — The above translation follows Govindananda’s first 
explanation. Tat kaivalyam brahmaiva karmaphalavilaksha;7atvdd 
jty artha^. 
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lease were assumed to be the effect of those actions, it 
would be non-eternal, and would have to be considered 
merely as something holding a pre-eminent position among 
the described non-eternal fruits of actions with their various 
degrees. But that release is something eternal is acknow^ 
ledged by whoever admits it at all, and the teaching con- 
cerning Brahman can therefore not be merely supplemen- 
tary to actions. 

There are, moreover, a number of scriptural passages 
which declare release to follow immediately on the cognition 
of Brahman, and which thus preclude the possibility of an 
effect intervening between the two ; for instance, ^ He who 
knows Brahman becomes Brahman’ (Mu Up. Ill, Z, 9) ; ‘All 
his works perish when He has been beheld, who is the higher 
and the lower’ (Mu Up.II, 2, 8); ‘ He who knows the bliss of 
Brahman fears nothing’ (Taitt. Up. 11 , 9 ) 5 * ^ 6^anaka, you 
have indeed reached fearlessness ’ (B;7. Up. IV, 2, 4) ; ‘ That 
Brahman knew its Self only, saying, I am Brahman. From 
it all this sprang’ {Brz Up. I, 4, 10), ‘What sorrow, what 
trouble can there be to him who beholds that unity ? ’ (l.r Up. 
7.) We must likewise quote the passage, B;7. Up. I, 4, 10, 
(‘ Seeing this the Rishi Vamadeva understood : I was Manu, 
I was the sun,’) in order to exclude the idea of any action 
taking place between one’s seeing Brahman and becoming 
one witli the universal Self ; for that passage is analogous 
to the following one, ‘standing he sings,’ from which we 
understand that no action due to the same agent inter- 
venes between the standing and the singing. Other scrip- 
tural passages show that the removal of the obstacles 
which lie in the way of release is the only fruit of the 
knowledge of Brahman ; so, for instance, ‘ You indeed are 
our father, you who carry us from our ignorance to the 
other shore’ (Pr. Up. VI, 8); ‘ I have heard from men like 
you that he who knows the Self overcomes grief. I am in 
grief. Do, Sir, help me over this grief of mine ’ (Kk. Up. VII, 
1,3); ‘To him after his faults had been rubbed out, the vener- 
able Sanatkumdra showed the other side of darkness ’ (Kk. 
Up. VII, 26, 2). The same is the purport of the Siitra, sup- 
ported by arguments, of (Gautama) A^arya, ‘ Final release 
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results from the successive removal of wrong knowledge, 
faults, activity, birth, pain, the removal of each later mem- 
ber of the series depending on the removal of the preceding 
member* (Nydy. Sh. I, i, o ) ; and wrong knowledge itself is 
removed by the knowledge of one’s Self being one with 
the Self of Brahman. 

Nor is this knowledge of the Self being one with Brahman 
a mere (fanciful) combination ^ as is made use of, for instance, 
in the following passage, ‘ For the mind is endless, and the 
Visvedevas are endless, and he thereby gains the endless 
world ’ (Br/. Up. Ill, 1, 9 ) 2 ; nor is it an (in reality unfounded) 
ascription (super! mposition)^, as in the passages, ‘Let him 
meditate on mind as Brahman,’ and ‘Aditya is Brahman, 
this is the doctrine ’ Up. Ill, i8, i ; 19, i), where the 
contemplation as Brahman is superimposed on the mind, 
Aditya and so on ; nor, again, is it (a figurative conception 
of identity) founded on the connection (of the things viewed 
as identical) with some special activity, as in the passage, 
‘Air is indeed the absorber ; breath is indeed the absorber 
{Kh. Up IV, 3, 1 ; 3) ; nor is it a mere (ceremonial) purifi- 
cation of (the Self constituting a subordinate member) of 
an action (viz. the action of seeing, &c., Brahman), in the 
same way as, for instance, the act of looking at the sacri- 


* Sampat Sampan namalpe vastunjj^ alambane sdmanyena 
kena/^-in maliato vasluna^ sampadanam Ananda Gin. 

* In which passage the’ mind, which may be called endless on 
account of the infinite number of modifications il undergoes, is 
identified with the Vijvedevas, which thereby constitute the chief 
object of the meditation ; the fiuit of the meditation being immor- 
tality. The identity of the Self with Brahman, on the other hand, is 
real, not only meditatively imagined, on account of the attribute of 
intelligence being common to both. 

Adhydsa/; jastiato^tasmiws taddhi>^. Sampadi sampddyama- 
nasya pradhdnyenanudhyanam, adhydse tu dlambanasyeti vijcsha/?f. 
Ananda Giri. 

* Air and breath each absorb certain things, and are, therefore, 
designated by the same term ‘ absorber.* Seyaw saz«vargadr/sh/ir 
vdyau pid^e ia da^a^dgata??? ^agad darjayati yatha ^ivdtmani hrim- 
hawakriyaya brahmadrzsh/ir amr^tatvdyaphaldya kalpataiti. Bhamati. 
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ficial butter ^ For if the knowledge of the identity of the 
Self and Brahman were understood in the way of combina- 
tion and the like, violence would be done thereby to the 
connection of the words whose object, in certain passages, it 
clearly is to intimate the fact of Brahman and the Self being 
really identical ; so, for instance, in the following passages, 

‘ That art thou * {KIu Up. VI, 8, 7) ; ‘ I am Brahman’ {Bri. Up. 

I, 4, 10) ; ‘ This Self is Brahman * {Bri. Up. II, 5, 19). And 
other texts which declare that the fruit of the cognition of 
Brahman is the cessation of Ignorance would be contradicted 
thereby ; so, for instance, ‘The fetter of the heart is broken, 
all doubts are solved* (Mu. Up. II, 2, 8). Nor, finally, would it 
be possible, in that case, satisfactorily to explain the passages 
which speak of the individual Self becoming Brahman : 
such as * He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman ’ 
(Mu. Up. Ill, 2,9). Hence the knowledge of the unity of 
Brahman and the Self cannot be of the nature of figurative 
combination and the like. The knowledge of Brahman 
does, therefore, not depend on the active energy of man, but 
is analogous to the knowledge of those things which are the 
objects of perception, inference, and so on, and thus depends 
on the object of knowledge only. Of such a Brahman or 
its knowledge it is impossible to establish, by reasoning, 
any connection with actions. 

Nor, again, can we connect Brahman with acts by repre- 
senting it as the object of the action of knowing. For 
that it is not such is expressly declared in two passages, 
viz. ‘It is different from the known and again above (i.e. 
different from) the unknown ’ (Ken. Up. I, 3) ; and ‘ How 
should he know him by whom he knows all this ^ ’ (Bn. Up. 

II, 4, 13.) In the same way Brahman is expressly declared 
not to be the object of the act of devout meditation, viz. in 
the second half of the verse, Ken. Up. I, 5, whose first half 


^ The butter used in the updmuyS^a is ceremonially purified by 
the wife of the sacrificer looking at it; so, it might be said, the 
Self of him who meditates on Brahman (and who as kartn agent 
stands in a subordinate anga-relation to the karman of meditation) 
ib merely purified by the cognition of its being one with Brahman. 
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declares it not to be an object (of speech, mind, and so on), 
‘ That which is not proclaimed by speech, by which speech 
is proclaimed, that only know to be Brahman, not that 
on which people devoutly meditate as this.’ If it should 
be objected that if Brahman is not an object (of speech, 
mind, &c ) the j^stra can impossibly be its source, we refute 
this objection by the remark that the aim of the j^stra is 
to discard all distinctions fictitiously created by Nescience. 
The jdstra’s purport is not to represent Brahman definitely 
as this or that object, its purpose is rather to show that 
Brahman as the eternal subject (pratyagatman, the inward 
Self) is never an object, and thereby to remove the dis- 
tinction of objects known, knowers, acts of knowledge, &c., 
which is fictitiously created by Nescience. Accordingly the 
i^stra says, ‘ By whom it is not thought by him it is 
thought, by whom it is thought he docs not know it ; un- 
known by those who know it, it is known by those who do 
not know it’ (Ken. Up. II, 3) , and ‘Thou couldst not see the 
seer of sight, thou couldst not hear the hearer of hearing, 
nor perceive the perceiver of perception, nor know the 
knower of knowledge’ (Bn, Up. Ill, 4, 2). As thereby (i. e. 
by the knowledge derived from the .rastra) the imagination 
of the transitoriness of Release which is due to Nescience 
is discaidcd, and Release is shown to be of the nature of 
the eternally free Self, it cannot be charged with the im- 
perfection of non-eternality. Those, on the other hand, who 
consider Release to be something to be effected properly 
maintain that it depends on the action of mind, speech, 
or body. So, likewise, those who consider it to be a mere 
modification. Non-eternality of Release is the certain 
consequence of these two opinions; for we observe in 
common life that things which are modifications, such as 
sour milk and the like, and things which are effects, such 
as jars, &c., are non-eternal. Nor, again, can it be said 
that there is a dependance on action in consequence of 
(Brahman or Release) being something which is to be 
obtained ^ ; for as Brahman constitutes a person’s Self it is 


^ An hypothesis which might be proposed for the purpose of 
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not something to be attained by that person. And even if 
Brahman were altogether different from a person’s Self 
still it would not be something to be obtained ; for as it is 
omnipresent it is part of its nature that it is ever present to 
every one, just as the (all-pervading) ether is. Nor, again, 
can it be maintained that Release is something to be cere- 
monially purified, and as such depends on an activity. 
For ceremonial purification (sawsk^ra) results either from 
the accretion of some excellence or from the removal of 
some blemish. The former alternative does not apply to 
Release as it is of the nature of Brahman, to which no 
excellence can be added ; nor, again, docs the latter alter- 
native apply, since Release is of the nature of Brahman, 
which is eternally pure. — But, it might be said. Release 
might be a quality of the Self which is merely hidden and 
becomes manifest on the Self being purified by some 
action ; just as the quality of clearness becomes manifest 
in a mirror when the mirror is cleaned by means of the 
action of rubbing — This objection is invalid, we reply, 
because the Self cannot be the abode of any action. For 
an action cannot exist without modifying that in which it 
abides. But if the Self were modified by an action its 
non-eternality would result therefrom, and texts such as 
the following, ‘ unchangeable he is called,’ would thus be 
stultified ; an altogether unacceptable result. Hence it is 
impossible to assume that any action should abide in the 
Self. On the other hand, the Self cannot be purified by 
actions abiding in something else as it stands in no relation 
to that extraneous something. Nor will it avail to point 
out (as a quasi-analogous case) that the embodied Self 
(dehin, the individual soul) is purified by certain ritual 
actions which abide in the body, such as bathing, rinsing 
one’s mouth, wearing the sacrificial thread, and the like. 
For what is purified by those actions is that Self merely 
which is joined to the body, i.e. the Self in so far as it is 
under the power of Nescience. For it is a matter of per- 

obviating the imputation to moksha of non-eternality which results 
from the two preceding hypotheses. 

[34] D 
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ception that bathing and similar actions stand in the 
relation of inherence to the body, and it is therefore only 
proper to conclude that by such actions only that some- 
thing is purified which is joined to the body. If a person 
thinks ‘ I am free from disease,’ he predicates health of 
that entity only which is connected with and mistakenly 
identifies itself with the harmonious condition of matter 
(i.e. the body) resulting from appropriate medical treatment 
applied to the body (i.e the ‘ I * constituting the subject of 
predication is only the individual embodied Self). Analo- 
gously that I which predicates of itself, that it is purified by 
bathing and the like, is only the individual soul joined to 
the body. For it is only this latter principle of cgoity 
(aha»/kartr/), the object of the notion of the ego and the 
agent in all cognition, which accomplishes all actions and 
enjoys their results. Thus the mantras also declare, ‘ One 
of them eats the sweet fruit, the other looks on without 
eating’ (Mu. Up. III,i,t); and ‘ When he is in union with 
the body, the senses, and the mind, then wise people call 
him the Enjoyer ’ (Ka. Up. Ill, i, 4). Of Brahman, on the 
other hand, the two following passages declare that it is 
incapable of receiving any accretion and eternally pure, 
‘ He is the one God, hidden in all beings, all-pervading, 
the Self within all beings, watching over all works, dwelling 
in all beings, the witness, the perceivcr, the only one ; free 
from qualities’ ( 5 v. Up. VI, 11); and ‘He pervaded all, 
bright, incorporeal, scatheless, without muscles, pure, un- 
touched by evil ’ (tj. Up. 8). But Release is nothing but 
being Brahman. Therefore Release is not something to be 
purified. And as nobody is able to show any other way in 
which Release could be connected with action, it is im- 
possible that it should stand in any, even the slightest, 
relation to any action, excepting knowledge. 

But, it will be said here, knowledge itself is an activity 
of the mind. By no means, we reply ; since the two are 
of different nature. An action is that which is enjoined as 
being independent of the nature of existing things and de- 
pendent on the energy of some person’s mind ; compare, for 
instance, the following passages, ‘ To whichever divinity the 
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offering is made on that one let him meditate when about 
to say vasha^’ (Ait. Brdhm. Ill, 8, 1) ; and ‘ Let him meditate 
in his mind on the sandhy^.^ Meditation and reflection 
are indeed mental, but as they depend on the (meditating, 
&c.) person they may either be performed or not be per- 
formed or modified. Knowledge, on the other hand, is the 
result of the different means of (right) knowledge, and those 
have for their objects existing things ; knowledge can there- 
fore not be either made or not made or modified, but 
depends entirely on existing things, and not either on Vedic 
statements or on the mind of man. Although mental it 
thus widely differs from meditation and the like. 

The meditation, for instance, on man and woman as fire, 
which is founded on Kh. Up. V, 7, i ; 8, i, ‘ The fire is man, 
O Gautama ; the fire is Avoman, O Gautama,’ is on account 
of Its being the result of a Vedic statement, merely an action 
and dependent on man ; that conception of fire, on the other 
hand, which refers to the well-known (real) fire, is neither 
dependent on Vedic statements nor on man, but only on a 
real thing which is an object of perception ; it is therefore 
knowledge and not an action. The same remark applies to 
all things which are the objects of the different means of 
right knowledge. This being thus that knowledge also 
which has the existent Brahman for its object is not de- 
pendent on Vedic injunction. Hence, although imperative 
and similar forms referring to the knowledge of Brahman 
are found m the Vedic texts, yet they are ineffective because 
they refer to something which cannot be enjoined, just as the 
edge of a razor becomes blunt when it is applied to a stone. 
For they have for their object something which can neither 
be endeavoured after nor avoided. — But what then, it will 
be asked, is the purport of those sentences which, at any 
rate, have the appearance of injunctions ; such as, ‘The Self is 
to be seen, to be heard about — They have the purport, we 
reply, of diverting (men) from the objects of natural activity. 
For when a man acts intent on external things, and only 
anxious to attain the objects of his desire and to eschew 
the objects of his aversion, and does not thereby reach the 
highest aim of man although desirous of attaining it ; such 

D 2 
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texts as the one quoted divert him from the objects of 
natural activity and turn the stream of his thoughts on the 
inward (the highest) Self. That for him who is engaged 
in the enquiry into the Self, the true nature of the Self is 
nothing either to be endeavoured after or to be avoided, 
we learn from texts such as the following. ^This every- 
thing, all is that Self’ (Brf. Up II, 4, 6); ‘But when the 
Self only is all this, how should he see another, how should 
he know another, how should he know the knower.^^’ 
(B;7 Up. IV, 5, 15); ‘This Self is Brahman’ (Brt. Up. 
11 , 5 , 19). That the knowledge of Brahman refers to 
something which is not a thing to be done, and therefore 
is not concerned either with the pursuit or the avoidance 
of any object, is the very thing we admit , for just that 
constitutes our glory, that as soon as we comprehend 
Brahman, all our duties come to an end and all our work 
is over. Thus iSruti says, ‘If a man understands the Self, 
saying, “ I am he,” what could he wish or desire that he 
should pine after the body?’ (Brf. Up, IV, 4, I2.) And 
similarly Smr/ti declares, ‘ Having understood this the 
understanding man has done with all work, O Bhdrata ’ 
(Bha. Gitfi XV, 20). Therefore Brahman is not represented 
as the object of injunctions. 

We now proceed to consider the doctrine of those who 
maintain that there is no part of the Veda which has the 
purport of making statements about mere existent things, 
and is not either an injunction or a prohibition, or supple- 
mentary to cither. This opinion is erroneous, because the 
soul (purusha), which is the subject of the Upanishads, does 
not constitute a complement to anything else. Of that soul 
which is to be comprehended from the Upanishads only, 
which is non-transmigratory, Brahman, different in nature 
from the four classes of substances \ which forms atopic of 
its own and is not a complement to anything else , of that 


^ Viz. things to be originated (for instance, gha/aw karoti), things 
to be obtained (gramawz ga^’X’^ati), things to be modified (suvar«a»? 
ku«</alaw karoti), and things to be ceremonially purified (vrihin 
piokshati). 
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soul It is impossible to say that it is not or is not apprehended ; 
for the passage, ‘That Self is to be described by No, no ’ ’ 
(Brt. Up. Ill, 9, 26) designates it as the Self, and that the 
Self is cannot be denied. The possible objection that 
there is no reason to maintain that the soul is known from 
the Upanishads only, since it is the object of self-conscious- 
ness, is refuted by the fact that the soul of which the 
Upanishads treat is merely the witness of that (i. e. of the 
object of self-consciousness, viz. the ^ivatman). For neither 
from that part of the Veda which enjoins works nor from 
reasoning, anybody apprehends that soul which, different 
from the agent that is the object of self-consciousness, 
merely witnesses it ; which is permanent in all (transitory) 
beings ; uniform ; one ; eternally unchanging ; the Self of 
everything Hence it can neither be denied nor be repre- 
sented as the mere complement of injunctions ; for of that 
very person who might deny it it is the Self. And as it is 
the Self of all, it can neither be striven after nor avoided. 
All perishable things indeed perish, because they are mere 
modifications, up to (i e exclusive of) the soul. But the 
soul is imperishable^, as there is no cause why it should 
perish ; and eternally unchanging, as there is no cause for 
its undergoing any modification ; hence it is in its essence 
eternally pure and free. And from passages, such as 
‘ Beyond the soul there is nothing ; this is the goal, the 
highest road ’ (Ka. Up. I, 3, 11), and ‘That soul, taught in 
the Upanishads, I ask thee’ {Bri, Up. Ill, 9, 26), it appears 
that the attribute of resting on the Upanishads is properly 
given to the soul, as it constitutes their chief topic. To 
say, therefore, that there is no portion of the Veda referring 
to existing things, is a mere bold assertion. 

With regard to the quotations made of the views of men 
acquainted with the purport of the 5 dstra (who alone were 
stated to have declared that the Veda treats of actions) it is 
to be understood that they, having to do with the enquiry 
into duty, refer to that part of the .Sastra which consists of 


* Whence it follows that it is not something to be avoided like 
transitory things. 
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injunctions and prohibitions. With regard to the other 
passage quoted (‘ as action is the purport of the Veda, what- 
ever does not refer to action is purportless’) we remark 
that if that passage were taken in an absolutely strict sense 
(when it would mean that only those words which denote 
action have a meaning), it would follow that all information 
about existent things is meaningless ^ If, on the other 
hand, the Veda — in addition to the injunctions of activity and 
cessation of activity — does give information about existent 
things as being subservient to some action to be accom- 
plished, why then should it not give information also about 
the existent eternally unchangeable Self^ For an existent 
thing, about which information is given, does not become 
an act (through being stated to be subservient to an act). — 
Rut, it will be said, although existent things are not acts, yet, 
as they are instrumental to action, the information given 
about such things is merely subservient to action. — This, 
we reply, docs not matter; for although the information 
may be subservient to action, the things themselves about 
which information is given arc already intimated thereby as 
things which have the power of bringing about certain 
actions. Their final end (prayo^ana) indeed may be sub- 
serviency to some action, but thereby they do not cease 
to be, in the information given about them, intimated in 
themselves. — Well, and if they are thus intimated, what is 
gained thereby for your purpose*^ > We reply that the 
information about the Self, which is an existing thing not 
comprehended from other sources, is of the same nature 
(as the information about other existent things), for by 
the comprehension of the Self a stop is put to all false 
knowledge, which is the cause of transmigration, and thus a 

^ That, for instance, in the passage ‘he is to sacrifice with Soma,' 
the ord ‘ «oma,' which does not denote an action, is devoid of sense. 

® I. e. for the purpose of showing that the passages conveying in- 
formation about Brahman as such are justified. You have (the 
objector maintains) proved hitherto only that passages containing 
information about existent things are admissible, if those things 
have a purpose; but how does all this apply to the information 
about Brahman of which no purpose has been established ? 
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purpose is established which renders the passages relative 
to Brahman equal to those passages which give information 
about things instrumental to actions. Moreover, there are 
found (even in that part of the Veda which treats of actions) 
such passages as ‘ a Brahma;/a is not to be killed,* which 
teach abstinence from certain actions. Now abstinence from 
action is neither action nor instrumental to action. If, 
therefore, the tenet that all those passages which do not 
express action are devoid of purport were insisted on, it 
would follow that all such passages as the one quoted, which 
teach abstinence from action, are devoid of purport — a con- 
sequence which is of course unacceptable. Nor, again, can 
the connexion in which the word ‘not* stands with the 
action expressed by the verb ‘ is to be killed ’ — which action 
is naturally established ^ — be used as a reason for assuming 
that ‘ not ’ denotes an action non-established elsewhere 
different from the state of mere passivity implied in the 
abstinence from the act of killing. For the peculiar function 
of the particle ‘ not ’ is to intimate the idea of the non- 
existence of that with which it is connected, and the concep- 
tion of the non-existence (of something to be done) is the 
cause of the state of passivity. (Nor can it be objected 
that, as soon as that momentary idea has passed away, the 
state of passivity will again make room for activity ; for) 
that idea itself passes away (only after having completely 
destroyed the natural impulse prompting to the rtiurder of 
a Br^hmaz/a, &c.), just as a fire is extinguished only after 
having completely consumed its fuel. Hence we are of 
opinion that the aim of prohibitory passages, such as ‘ a 
Brahmawa is not to be killed,’ is a merely passive state, 
consisting in the abstinence from some possible action ; 
excepting some special cases, such as the so-called Pra^dpati- 
vow, &c.® Hence the charge of want of purpose is to be 


^ It is ‘naturally established' because it has natural motives — 
not dependent on the injunctions of the Veda, viz. passion and 
the like. 

* Elsewhere, i. e. outside the Veda. 

® The above discussion of the prohibitory passages of the Veda 
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considered as referring (not to the Vcddnta-passages, but 
only) to such statements about existent things as are of the 
nature of legends and the like, and do not serve any purpose 
of man. 

The allegation that a mere statement about an actually 
existent thing not connected with an injunction of some- 
thing to be done, is purposeless (as, for instance, the state- 
ment that the earth contains seven dvipas) has already 
been refuted on the ground that a purpose is seen to exist 
in some such statements, as, for instance, ‘this is not a 
snake, but a rope.* — But how about the objection raised 
above that the information about Brahman cannot be held 
to have a purpose in the same way as the statement about 
a rope has one, because a man even after having heard 
about Brahman continues to belong to this transmigratory 


is of a very scholastic nature, and vanous clauses in it are differently 
interpreted by the different commentators. Sankara endeavours to 
fortify his doctrine, that not all parts of the Veda refer to action by 
an appeal to prohibitory passages which do not enjoin action but 
abstinence from action I'he legitimacy of this appeal might be 
contested on the ground that a piohibitory passage also, (as, for 
instance, ‘ a Brahmawa is not to be killed,') can be explained as 
enjoining a positive action, viz some action opposed in nature to 
the one forbidden, so that the quoted passage might be interpreted 
to mean ‘ a determination, &c of not killing a Brahmawa is to be 
formed just as we understand something positive by the expression 
‘a non-Brihma«a,’ viz some man who is a kshattiiya or something 
else. To this the answer is that, wherever wc can, we must at- 
tribute to the word ‘ not ’ its primary sense which is the absolute 
negation of the word to which it is joined ; so that passages "w here 
it is joined to words denoting action must be considered to have 
for their purport the entire absence of action. Special cases only 
are excepted, as the one alluded to in the text where certain pro- 
hibited actions are enumerated under the heading of vows ; for as 
a vow IS considered as something positive, the non-doing of some 
particular action must there be understood as intimating the per- 
formance of some action of an opposite nature The question as 
to the vaiious meanings of the particle ‘not* is discussed in all 
treatises on the PhrvS MimSwsa ; see, for instance, Arthasamgraha, 
translation, p. 39 ff. 
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-world? — We reply as follows: It is impossible to show 
that a man who has once understood Brahman to be the 
Self, belongs to the transmigratory world in the same sense 
as he did before, because that would be contrary to the 
fact of his being Brahman. For we indeed observe that 
a person who imagines the body, and so on, to consti- 
tute the Self, is subject to fear and pain, but we have no 
right to assume that the same person after having, by 
means of the Veda, comprehended Brahman to be the 
Self, and thus having got over his former imaginings, will 
still in the same manner be subject to pain and fear whose 
cause is wrong knowledge. In the same way we see that a 
rich householder, puffed up by the conceit of his wealth, 
is grieved when his possessions are taken from him ; but we 
do not see that the loss of his wealth equally grieves him 
after he has once retired from the world and put off the 
conceit of his riches. And, again, we see that a person 
possessing a pair of beautiful earrings derives pleasure 
from the proud conceit of ownership ; but after he has 
lost the earrings and the conceit established thereon, the 
pleasure derived from them vanishes. Thus 5 ruti also 
declares, ‘When he is free from the body, then neither 
pleasure nor pam touches him ’ [Kh. Up. VIII, 12, i). If it 
should be objected that the condition of being free from 
the body follows on death only, we demur, since the cause 
of man being joined to the body is wrong knowledge. For 
it is not possible to establish the state of embodiedness upon 
anything else but wrong knowledge And that the state 
of disembodiedness is eternal on account of its not having 
actions for its cause, we have already explained. The ob- 
jection again, that embodiedness is caused by the merit and 
demerit effected by the Self (and therefore real), we refute 
by remarking that as the (reality of the) conjunction of the 
Self with the body is itself not established, the circumstance 
of merit and demerit being due to the action of the Self is 
likewise not established ; for (if we should try to get over 
this difficulty by representing the Selfs embodiedness as 
caused by merit and demerit) we should commit the logical 
fault of making embodiedness dependent on merit and de- 
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merit, and again merit and demerit on embodiedness. And 
the assumption of an endless retrogressive chain (of em- 
bodied states and merit and demerit) would be no better than 
a chain of blind men (who are unable to lead one another). 
Moreover, the Self can impossibly become an agent, as it 
cannot enter into intimate relation to actions. If it should 
be said that the Self may be considered as an agent in the 
same way as kings and other great people are (who without 
acting themselves make others act) by their mere presence, 
we deny the appositeness of this instance ; for kings may 
become agents through their relation to servants whom they 
procure by giving them wages, &c., while it is impossible to 
imagine anything, analogous to money, which could be the 
cause of a connexion between the Self as lord and the 
body, and so on (as servants). Wrong imagination, on the 
other hand, (of the individual Seif, considering itself to be 
joined to the body,) is a manifest reason of the connexion of 
the two (which is not based on any assumption). This ex- 
plains also in how far the Self can be considered as the agent 
in sacrifices and similar acts^. Here it is objected that the 
Self’s imagination as to the body, and so on, belonging to 
itself is not false, but is to be understood in a derived 
(figurative) sense. This objection we invalidate by the 
remark that the distinction of derived and primary senses 
of words is known to be applicable only where an actual 
difference of things is known to exist. We are, for instance, 
acquainted with a certain species of animals having a mane, 
and so on, which is the exclusive primary object of the idea 
and word ‘ lion,’ and we are likewise acquainted with per- 
sons possessing in an eminent degree certain leonine quali- 
ties, such as fierceness, courage, &c. ; here, a well settled 
difference of objects existing, the idea and the name ‘ lion ’ 
are applied to those persons in a derived or figurative sense. 
In those cases, however, where the difference of the objects 
is not well established, the transfer of the conception and 


* The Self is the agent in a sacrifice, &c. only in so far as it 
imagines itself to be joined to a body ; which imagination is finally 
removed by the cognition of Brahman. 
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name of the one to the other is not figurative, but simply 
founded on error. Such is, for instance, the case of a man 
who at the time of twilight does not discern that the object 
before him is a post, and applies to it the conception and 
designation of a man ; such is likewise the case of the con- 
ception and designation of silver being applied to a shell of 
mother-of-pearl somehow mistaken for silver. How then 
can it be maintained that the application of the word and the 
conception of the Ego to the body, &c., which application 
is due to the non-discrimination of the Self and the Not- 
Self, is figurative (rather than simply false)? considering 
that even learned men who know the difference of the 
Self and the Not-Self confound the words and ideas just 
as common shepherds and goatherds do. 

As therefore the application of the conception of the 
Ego to the body on the part of those who affirm the 
existence of a Self different from the body is simply false, 
not figurative, it follows that the embodiedness of the Self 
is (not real but) caused by wrong conception, and hence 
that the person who has reached true knowledge is free 
from his body even while still alive. The same is declared 
in the 5ruti passages concerning him who knows Brahman : 

‘ And as the slough of a snake lies on an ant-hill, dead and 
cast away, thus lies this body; but that disembodied 
immortal spirit is Brahman only, is only light’ (Bri. Up. 
IV, 4, 7) , and ‘ With eyes he is without eyes as it were, 
with ears without ears as it were, with speech without 
speech as it were, with a mind without mind as it were, 
with vital airs without vital airs as it were ’ Smnti also, 
in the passage where the characteristic marks are enume- 
rated of one whose mind is steady (Bha. Giti II, 54)> 
declares that he who knows is no longer connected with 
action of any kind Therefore the man who has once com- 
prehended Brahman to be the Self, does not belong to this 
transmigratory world as he did before. He, on the other 
hand, who still belongs to this transmigratory world as 
before, has not comprehended Brahman to be the Self. 
Thus there remain no unsolved contradictions 

With reference again to the assertion that Brahman is not 
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fully determined in its own nature, but stands in a comple- 
mentary relation to injunctions, because the hearing about 
Brahman is to be followed by consideration and reflection, 
we remark that consideration and reflection are themselves 
merely subservient to the comprehension of Brahman. If 
Brahman, after having been comprehended, stood in a 
subordinate relation to some injunctions, it might be 
said to be merely supplementary. But this is not the case, 
since consideration and reflection no less than hearing are 
subservient to comprehension. It follows that the ^dstra 
cannot be the means of knowing Brahman only in so far 
as it is connected with injunctions, and the doctrine that 
on account of the uniform meaning of the Vedanta- texts, 
an independent Brahman is to be admitted, is thereby fully 
established. Hence there is room for beginning the new 
5^istra indicated in the first Sutra, ‘Then therefore the 
enquiry into Brahman.’ If, on the other hand, the Vedfinta- 
texts were connected with injunctions, a new 5astra would 
either not be begun at all, since the 5astra concerned with 
injunctions has already been introduced by means of the 
first Sfltra of the Pfli-va Mima;;/sd, ‘ Then therefore the 
enquiry into duty or if it were begun it would be intro- 
duced as follows • ‘ Then therefore the enquiry into the 
remaining duties just as a new portion of the Purva 
Mimd;;/s^ Sutras is introduced with the words, ‘Then 
therefore the enquiry into what subserves the purpose of 
the sacrifice, and what subserves the purpose of man’ (Pu. 
Mi. Sfl. IV, 1 , i). But as the comprehension of the unity 
of Brahman and the Self has not been propounded (in 
the previous 5clstra), it is quite appropriate that a new 
5dstra, whose subject is Brahman, should be entered upon. 
Hence all injunctions and all other means of knowledge 
end with the cognition expressed in the words, ‘ I am Brah- 
man for as soon as there supervenes the comprehension 
of the non-dual Self, which is not either something to be 
eschewed or something to be appropriated, all objects and 
knowing agents vanish, and hence there can no longer be 
means of proof. In accordance with this, they (i. e. men 
knowing Brahman) have made the following declaration : — 
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‘ When there has arisen (in a man’s mind) the knowledge, 
“I am that which is, Brahman is my Self,” and when, 
owing to the sublation of the conceptions of body, relatives, 
and the like, the (imagination of) the figurative and the false 
Self has come to an end^; how should then the effect *^ (of 
that wrong imagination) exist any longer ? As long as 
the knowledge of the Self, which Scripture tells us to search 
after, has not arisen, so long the Self is knowing subject ; 
but that same subject is that which is searched after, viz. 
(the highest Self) free from all evil and blemish. Just as 
the idea of the Self being the body is assumed as valid (in 
ordinary life), so all the ordinary sources of knowledge 
(perception and the like) are valid only until the one Self 
is ascertained.’ 

(Herewith the section comprising the four Siltras is 
finished^.) 

So far it has been declared that the Vedanta-passages, 
whose purport is the comprehension of Brahman being the 
Self, and which have their object therein, refer exclusively 
to Brahman without any reference to actions. And it has 
further been shown that Brahman is the omniscient omni- 
potent cause of the origin, subsistence, and dissolution of 
the world. But now the Sankhyas and others being of 
opinion that an existent substance is to be known through 
other means of proof (not through the Veda) infer different 
causes, such as the pradhana and the like, arid there- 
upon interpret the Veddnta-passages as referring to the 
latter. All the Vedan la-passages, they maintain, which 
treat of the creation of the world distinctly point out that 
the cause (of the world) has to be concluded from the 
effect by inference ; and the cause which is to be inferred 
is the connexion of the pradhana with the souls (purusha). 
The followers of Kawada again infer from the very same 


^ The figurative Self, 1. e. the imagination that wife, children, 
possessions, and the like are a man’s Self; the false Self, i. e. the 
imagination that the Self acts, suffers, enjoys, &c. 

® I. e. the apparent world with all its distinctions. 

’ The words in parentheses are not found in the best manuscripts. 
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passages that the Lord is the efficient cause of the 
world while the atoms are its material cause. And thus 
other argumentators also taking their stand on passages 
apparently favouring their views and on fallacious argu- 
ments raise various objections. For this reason the teacher 
(Vy^sa)— thoroughly acquainted as he is with words, pas- 
sages, and means of proof — proceeds to state asprima facie 
views, and afterwards to refute, all those opinions founded 
on deceptive passages and fallacious arguments. Thereby 
he at the same time proves indirectly that what the Vedanta- 
texts aim at is the comprehension of Brahman. 

The S^nkhyas who opine that the non-intclligcnt pra- 
dhina consisting of three constituent elements (gu;/a) is the 
cause of the world argue as follows. The Vcdanta-passages 
which you have declared to intimate that the all-knowing 
all-powerful Brahman is the cause of the world can be 
consistently interpreted also on the doctrine of the pra- 
dhina being the general cause. Omnipotence (more liter- 
ally: the possession of all powers) can be ascribed to the 
pradhdna in so far as it has all its effects for its objects. All- 
knowingness also can be ascribed to it, viz. in the following 
manner. What you think to be knowledge is in reality 
an attribute of the gu;/a of Goodness \ according to the 
Smrzti passage ‘ from Goodness springs knowledge ’ (Bha. 
Gita XIV, 17). By means of this attribute of Goodness, 
viz. knowledge, certain men endowed with organs which 
are effects (of the pradhiina) are known as all-knowing 
Yogins ; for omniscience is acknowledged to be connected 
with the very highest degree of ‘ Goodness.’ Now to the 
soul (purusha) which is isolated, destitute of effected organs, 
consisting of pure (undifferenced) intelligence it is quite 
impossible to ascribe either all-knowingness or limited 
knowledge; the pradhdna, on the other hand, because 
consisting of the three guwas, comprises also in its pra- 
dhdna state the element of Goodness which is the cause 
of all-knowingness. The Ved^nta-passages theiefore in 


' The most exalted of the three constituent elements whose 
state of equipoise constitutes the pradhana. 
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a derived (figurative) sense ascribe all-knowingness to the 
pradhdna, although it is in itself non-intelligent Moreover 
you (the Vedintin) also who assume an all-knowing Brah- 
man can ascribe to it all-knowingness in so far only as that 
term means capacity for all knowledge. For Brahman 
cannot always be actually engaged in the cognition of 
everything ; for from this there would follow the absolute 
permanency of his cognition, and this would involve a want 
of independence on Brahman’s part with regard to the 
activity of knowing. And if you should propose to con- 
sider Brahman’s cognition as non-permanent it would follow 
that with the cessation of the cognition Brahman itself 
would cease. Therefore all-knowingness is possible only 
in the sense of capacity for all knowledge. Moreover you 
assume that previously to the origination of the world 
Brahman is without any instruments of action. But with- 
out the body, the senses, &c which are the instruments 
of knowledge, cognition cannot take place in any being 
And further it must be noted that the pradhdna, as con- 
sisting of various elements, is capable of undergoing modi- 
fications, and may therefore act as a (material) cause like 
clay and other substances ; while the uncompounded 
homogeneous Brahman is unable to do so. 

To these conclusions he (Vyasa) replies in the following 
Sfitra. 

5. On account of seeing (i e. thinking being 
attributed in the Upanishads to the cause of the 
world ; the pradh&na) is not (to be identified with 
the cause indicated by the Upanishads; for) it is 
not founded on Scripture. 

It is impossible to find room in the VedAnta-texts for 
the non-intelhgent pradhana, the fiction of the Sankhyas ; 
because it is not founded on Scripture. How so.? Because 
the quality of seeing, i. e thinking, is in Scripture ascribed 
to the cause. For the passage, Kh. Up. VI, 2, (which 
begins : ‘ Being only, my dear, this was in the beginning, 
one only, without a second,’ and goes on, ‘ It thought (saw). 
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may I be many, may I grow forth. It sent forth fire,’) 
declares that this world differentiated by name and form, 
which is there denoted by the word ‘this,’ was before 
its origination identical with the Self of that which is and 
that the principle denoted by the term ‘the being’ (or 
‘ that which is ’) sent forth fire and the other elements after 
having thought. The following passage also (‘ Vei ily in the 
beginning all this was Self, one only; there was nothing 
else blinking whatsoever. He thought, shall I send forth 
worlds > He sent forth these worlds,’ Ait. Ar II, 4 , 
clares the creation to have had thought for its antecedent. 
In another passage also (Pr. Up. VI, 3) it is said of the person 
of sixteen parts, ‘ He thought, &c. He sent forth Pra;/a.’ 
By ‘seeing’ (i.e. the verb ‘seeing’ exhibited in the Sutra) 
is not meant that particular verb only, but any verbs which 
have a cognate sense ; just as the verb ‘ to sacrifice ’ is 
used to denote any kind of offering. Therefore other 
passages also whose purport it is to intimate that an all- 
knowing Lord is the cause of the world are to be quoted 
here, as, for instance. Mu. Up. I, i, 9, ‘ From him who 
perceives all and who knows all, whose brooding consists 
of knowledge, from him is born that Brahman, name and 
form and food.’ 

The argumentation of the Sankhyas that the pradhana 
may be called all-knowing on account of knowledge con- 
stituting an attribute of the gu;;a Goodness is inadmissible. 
Foi as in the pradhdna-condition the three gu;^as are in a state 
of equipoise, knowledge which is a quality of Goodness only 
is not possible Nor can we admit the explanation that the 
pradhana is all-knowing because endowed with the capacity 
for all knowledge. For if, in the condition of equipoise of 
the guwas, we term the pradhana all-knowing with reference 
to the power of knowledge residing in Goodness, we must 
likewise term it little-knowing, with reference to the power 
impeding knowledge which resides in Passion and Dark- 


^ Knowledge can arise only where Goodness is predominant, 
not where the three qualities mutually counterbalance one an- 
other. 
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ness. Moreover a modification of Goodness which is not 
connected with a witnessing (observing) principle (s^kshin) 
is not called knowledge, and the non-intelligent pradh^na 
is destitute of such a principle. It is therefore impossible 
to ascribe to the pradhAna all-knowingness. The case 
of the Yogins finally docs not apply to the point under 
consideration ; for as they possess intelligence, they may, 
owing to an excess of Goodness in their nature, rise to 
omniscience^ — Well then (say those SAnkhyas who believe 
in the existence of a Lord) let us assume that the pradhdna 
possesses the quality of knowledge owing to the witnessing 
principle (the Lord), just as the quality of burning is im- 
parted to an iron ball by fire. — No, we reply; for if this 
were so, it would be more reasonable to assume that that 
which is the cause of the pradhana having the quality of 
thought i e. the all- knowing primary Brahman itself is 
the cause of the world. 

The objection that to Brahman also all-knowingness in 
its primary sense cannot be ascribed because, if the activity 
of cognition were permanent, Brahman could not be con- 
sidered as independent with regard to it, we refute as 
follows. In what way, we ask the Sankhya, is Brah- 
man’s all-knowingncss interfered with by a permanent 
cognitional activity? To maintain that he, who possesses 
eternal knowledge capable to throw light on all objects, 
is not all-knowing, is contradictory. If his knowledge were 
considered non-permanent, he would know sometimes, and 
sometimes he would not know; from which it would 
follow indeed that he is not all-knowing. This fault 
is however avoided if we admit Brahmans knowledge 
to be permanent. — But, it may be objected, on this 
latter alternative the knower cannot be designated as 
independent with reference to the act of knowing. — Why 
not ? we reply ; the sun also, although his heat and light 
are permanent, is nevertheless designated as independent 


‘ The excess of Sattva in the Yogin would not enable him to rise 
to omniscience if he did not possess an intelligent principle in- 
dependent of Sattva. 

[34] E 
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when we say, ‘he burns, he gives lights* — But, it will 
again be objected, we say that the sun burns or gives 
light when he stands in relation to some object to be 
heated or illuminated ; Brahman, on the other hand, stands, 
before the creation of the woild, in no relation to any object 
of knowledge. The cases are therefore not parallel. This 
objection too, we reply, is not valid ; for as a matter of fact 
we speak of the Sun as an agent, saying ‘ the sun shines, 
even without reference to any object illuminated by him, 
and hence Brahman also may be spoken of as an agent, 
in such passages as ‘ it thought,’ &c., even without reference 
to any object of knowledge. If, however, an object is 
supposed to be required (‘knowing’ being a transitive 
verb while ‘shining’ is intransitive), the texts ascribing 
thought to Brahman will fit all the better. — What then is 
that object to which the knowledge of the Lord can refer 
previously to the origin of the world ? — Name and form, we 
reply, which can be defined neither as being identical with 
Brahman nor as different from it, unevolved but about to 
be evolved. For if, as the adherents of the Yoga-^'astra 
assume, the Yogins have a perceptive knowledge of the 
past and the future through the favour of the Lord ; in 
what terms shall we have to speak of the eternal cognition 
of the ever pure Lord himself, whose objects are the 
creation, subsistence, and dissolution of the world ! The 
objection that Brahman, previously to the origin of the 
world, IS not able to think because it is not connected with 
a body, &c. does not apply ; for Brahman, whose nature is 
eternal cognition — as the sun’s nature is eternal luminous- 


^ Ananda Giri comments as follows : paroktanupapattim ni- 
rasitum ^rtkkhdXi idam iii Prakrnyarthabhavat pratyay^rthabhavad 
va brahmawo sarvas^»-/7ateti pramam eva praka/ayati katham iti. Pra- 
thamaw pratyaha yasyeti. Uktaw vyatirekadvard vwrtnoii anityatve 
hiti. Dvitiya/w jankate ^;7aneti. Svato nityasyapi ^/7anasya tatta- 
darthava/t/t^innasya kSryatvat tatra svatantryam pratyayartho brah- 
mawa^ sidhyatity dha. — The knowledge of Brahman is eternal, and 
in so far Brahman is not independent with regard to it, but it is in- 
dependent with regard to each particular act of knowledge ; the 
veibal affix m ‘^&nati' indicating the particularity of the act. 
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ness — can impossibly stand in need of any instruments of 
knowledge. The transmigrating soul (sa;;/sirin) indeed, 
which is under the sway of Nescience, &c., may require a 
body in order that knowledge may arise in it ; but not so 
the Lord, who is free from all impediments of knowledge. 
The two following Mantras also declare that the Lord does 
not require a body, and that his knowledge is without any 
obstructions. ‘ There is no effect and no instrument known 
of him, no one is seen like unto him or better ; his high pdwer 
is revealed as manifold, as inherent, acting as knowledge 
and force.* ‘ Grasping without hands, hasting without feet, 
he sees without eyes, he hears without ears. He knows 
what can be known, but no one knows him ; they call him 
the first, the great person ’ (Sv, Up. VI, 8 ; III, 19). 

But, to raise a new objection, there exists no trans- 
migrating soul different from the I-ord and obstructed by 
impediments of knowledge ; for iTruti expressly declares 
that ‘ there is no other seer but he ; there is no other 
knower but he’ (Brz. Up. Ill, 7, 23). How then can it be 
said that the origination of knowledge in the transmigrating 
soul depends on a body, while it does not do so in the case 
of the Lord ^ — True, we reply. There is in reality no 
transmigrating soul different from the Lord. StiJl the 
connexion (of the Lord) with limiting adjuncts, consisting 
of bodies and so on, is assumed, just as we assume the ether 
to enter into connexion with divers limiting adjuncts such 
as jars, pots, caves, and the like. And just as in con- 
sequence of connexion of the latter kind such conceptions 
and terms as ‘ the hollow (space) of a jar,’ &c. arc generally 
current, although the space inside a jar is not really 
different from universal space, and just as in consequence 
thereof there generally prevails the false notion that there 
are different spaces such as the space of a jar and so on ; 
so there prevails likewise the false notion that the Lord 
and the transmigrating soul are different ; a notion due to 
the non-discrimination of the (unreal) connexion of the soul 
with the limiting conditions, consisting of the body and so 
on. That the Self, although in reality the only existence, 
imparts the quality of Selfhood to bodies and the like 

£ 2 
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which are Not-Self is a matter of observation, and is due 
to mere wrong conception, which depends in its turn on 
antecedent wrong conception. And the consequence of the 
soul thus involving itself m the transmigratory state is that 
its thought depends on a body and the like. 

The averment that the pradhana, because consisting of 
several elements, can, like clay and similar substances, 
occupy the place of a cause while the uncompounded 
Brahman cannot do so, is refuted by the fact of the pra- 
dhana not basing on Scripture. That, moreover, it is possible 
to establish by argumentation the causality of Brahman, but 
not of the pradhana and similar principles, the Stltrakdra 
will set forth in the second Adhydya (II, i, 4, Sic ). 

Here the Sdnkhya comes forward with a new objection. 
The difficulty started by you, he says, viz that the non- 
in telligent pradhana cannot be the cause of the world, 
because thought is ascribed to the latter in the sacred 
texts, can be got over in another way also, viz on the 
ground that non-mtelligent things are sometimes figura- 
tively spoken of as intelligent beings We observe, for 
instance, that people say of a river-bank about to fall, ‘ the 
bank is inclined to fall (pipatishati),’ and thus speak of a 
non-intelligent bank as if it possessed intelligence. So the 
pradhdna also, although non-intelligent, may, when about 
to create, be figuratively spoken of as thinking. Just as in 
ordinary life some intelligent person after having bathed, 
and dined, and formed the purpose of driving in the after- 
noon to his village, necessarily acts according to his 
purpose, so the pradhana also acts by the necessity of its 
own nature, when transforming itself into the so-called great 
principle and the subsequent forms of evolution ; it may 
therefore figuratively be spoken of as intelligent. — But what 
reason have you for setting aside the primary meaning of 
the word ‘ thought ’ and for taking it in a figurative sense ? 
— The observation, the Sdhkhya replies, that fire and water 
also are figuratively spoken of as intelligent beings in the 
two following scriptural passages, ‘ That fire thought ; that 
water thought’ [Kh, Up. VI, 2, 3 ; 4). We therefrom con- 
clude that thought is to be taken in a figurative sense there 
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also where Being (Sat) is the agent, because it is mentioned 
in a chapter where (thought) is generally taken in a figura- 
tive sense'. 

To this argumentation of the S^nkhya the next Sutra 
replies : 

6. If it is said that (the word ‘ seeing ’) has a 
figurative meaning, we deny that, on account of the 
word Self (being applied to the cause of the world). 

Your assertion that the term ‘Being’ denotes the non- 
intelligent pradh^na, and that thought is ascribed to it in a 
figurative sense only, as it is to fire and water, is untenable. 
Why so ? On account of the term ‘ Self.’ For the passage 
Kh. Up VI, 2, which begins ‘ Being only, my dear, this 
was in the beginning,’ after having related the creation of 
fire, water, and earth (‘ it thought,’ See. , ‘ it sent forth fire,* 
&c ), goes on— denoting the thinking principle of which the 
whole chapter treats, and likewise fire, water, and earth, by 
the term ‘ divinities ^ — as follows, ‘ That divinity thought . 
Let me now enter those three divinities with this living Self 
(^iva dtman) and evolve names and forms ’ If we assumed that 
in this passage the non-intelligcnt pradhdna is figuratively 
spoken of as thinking, we should also have to assume that 
the same pradhana — as once constituting the subject-matter 
of the chapter — is referred to by the term ‘that divinity’ 
But in that case the divinity would not speak of the ^iva 
as ‘ Self.’ For by the term ‘ 6^iva ’ we must understand, 
according to the received meaning and the etymology of 
the word, the intelligent (principle) which rules over the 
body and sustains the vital airs. How could such a 
principle be the Self of the non-intelligent pradhfina ^ By 
‘ Self’ we understand (a being’s) own nature, and it is clear 
that the intelligent 6^iva cannot constitute the nature of 
the non-intelligent pradhdna. If, on the other hand, we 
refer the whole chapter to the intelligent Brahman, to 

* In the second Kha«</a of the sixth PrapaMaka of the Kh, Up. 
‘ aikshata ' is twice used in a figurative sense (with regard to fire 
and water); it is therefore to be understood figuratively in the 
third passage also where it occurs. 
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which thought in its primary sense belongs, the use of the 
word ‘Self’ with reference to the 6'iva is quite adequate. 
Then again there is the other passage, ‘ That which is that 
subtle essence, in it all that exists has its self. It is the 
true. It is the Self. That art thou, O 5vetaketu ’ [Kh. Up. 
VI, 8, 7, &c.). Here the clause ‘It is the Self’ designates 
the Being of which the entire chapter treats, viz. the subtle 
Self, by the word ‘ Self,’ and the concluding clause, ‘ that 
art thou, O 5vctakctu,’ declares the intelligent .Svetaketu 
to be of the nature of the Self Fire and water, on the 
other hand, are non-intelligent, since they are objects (of 
the mind), and since they are declared to be implicated in 
the evolution of names and forms. And as at the same 
time there is no reason for ascribing to them thought in its 
primary sense — while the employment of the word ‘ Self’ 
furnishes such a reason with reference to the Sat — the 
thought attributed to them must be explained in a figura- 
tive sense, like the inclination of the river-bank. Moreover, 
the thinking on the part of fire and water is to be under- 
stood as dependent on their being ruled over by the Sat. 
( )n the other hand, the thought of the Sat is, on account of 
the word ‘ Self,’ not to be understood in a figurative sense 

Here the Sankhya comes forward with a new objection. 
The word ‘ Self,’ he says, may be applied to the pradhana, 
although unintelligent, because it is sometimes figuratively 
used in the sense of ‘that which effects all purposes of 
another , ’ as, for instance, a king applies the word ‘ Self ’ to 
some servant who carries out all the king’s intentions, ‘ Bha- 
drasena is my (other) Self.^ For the pradhana, which effects 
the enjoyment and the emancipation of the soul, serves the 
latter in the same way as a minister sei*ves his king m the 
affairs of peace and war. Or else, it may be said, the one 
word ‘ Self’ may refer to non-intelligent things as well as 
to intelligent beings, as we see that such expressions as 
‘ the Self of the elements,’ ‘ the Self of the senses,’ are made 
use of, and as the one word ‘ light ’ (^yotis) denotes a certain 

' So that, on this latter explanation, it is unnecessary to assume 
a figurative sense of the word ‘ thinking ’ in any of the three pas- 
sages. 
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sacrifice (the ^yotish^oma) as well as a flame. How then 
does it follow from the word ‘ Self ’ that the thinking 
(ascribed to the cause of the world) is not to be taken in a 
figurative sense ? 

To this last argumentation the SfltrakAra replies : 

7. (The pradhana cannot be designated by the 
term ‘ Self’) because release is taught of him who 
takes his stand on that (the Sat). 

The non-intelligent pradhdna cannot be the object of the 
term ‘ Self’ because in the passage K/i. Up VI, 2 ff., where 
the subtle Sat which is under discussion is at first referred to 
in the sentence, ‘ That is the Self,’ and where the subsequent 
clause, ‘ That art thou, O ^vetaketu,’ declares the intelligent 
.S’vetaketu to have his abode in the Self, a passage sub- 
sequent to the two quoted (viz. ‘ a man who has a teacher 
obtains true knowledge ; for him there is only delay as long 
as he is not delivered, then he will be perfect’) declares 
final release. For if the non-intelligent pradhana were 
denoted by the term ‘ Sat,’ and did comprehend — by means 
of the phrase ‘ That art thou ’ — persons desirous of final 
release who as such are intelligent, the meaning could only 
be ‘Thou art non-mtelligcnt so that Scripture would 
virtually make contradictory statements to the disadvantage 
of man, and would thus cease to be a means of right know- 
ledge. But to assume that the faultless rastra is not a 
means of right knowledge, would be contrary to reason. 
And if the .yastra, considered as a means of right knowledge, 
should point out to a man desirous of release, but ignorant 
of the way to it, a non-intelligent Self as the real Self, he 
would — comparable to the blind man who had caught hold 
of the ox’s taiP — cling to the view of that being the Self, 

^ A wicked man meets in a forest a blind person who has lost 
his way, and implores him to lead him to his village ; instead of 
doing so the wicked man persuades the blind one to catch hold of 
the tail of an ox, which he promises would lead him to his place 
The consequence is that the blind man is, owing to his trustfulness, 
led even farther astray, and injured by the bushes, &c., through 
which the ox drags him. 
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and thus never be able to reach the real Self different from 
the false Self pointed out to him ; hence he would be de- 
barred from what constitutes man’s good, and would incur 
evil. We must therefore conclude that, just as the jistra 
teaches the agnihotra and similar performances in their 
true nature as means for those who are desirous of the 
heavenly world, so the passage ‘ that is the Self, that art 
thou, O .SVetaketu,’ teaches the Self in its true nature also. 
Only on that condition release for him whose thoughts arc 
true can be taught by means of the simile in which the 
person to be released is compared to the man grasping the 
heated axe {Kh. Up. VI, i6). For m the other case, if the 
doctrine of the Sat constituting the Self had a secondary 
meaning only, the cognition founded on the passage ‘ that 
art thou ’ would be of the nature of a fanciful combination 
only^ like the knowledge derived from the passage, ‘ I am 
the hymn ’ (Ait. Ar. II, i, 6), and would lead to a mere 
transitory reward ; so that the simile quoted could not 
convey the doctrine of release. Therefore the word ‘ Self’ 
is applied to the subtle Sat not in a merely figurative sense. 
In the case of the faithful servant, on the other hand, the 
word ‘ Self ’ can — in such phrases as ‘ Bhadrasena is my 
Self’ — be taken in a figurative sense, because the difference 
between master and servant is well established by per- 
ception. Moreover, to assume that, because words are 
sometimes seen to be used in figurative senses, a figurative 
sense may be resorted to in the case of those things also 
for which words (i.e. Vedic words) are the only means of 
knowledge, is altogether indefensible ; for an assumption of 
that nature would lead to a general want of confidence. 
The assertion that the word ' Self’ may (primarily) signify 
what is non-intelligent as well as what is intelligent, just as 
the word ‘^otis ’ signifies a certain sacrifice as well as 
light, is inadmissible, because we have no right to attribute 
to words a plurality of meanings. Hence (we rather 
assume that) the word ' Self’ in its primary meaning refers 
to what is intelligent only and is then, by a figurative 


^ Cp. above, p. 30. 
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attribution of intelligence, applied to the elements and the 
like also ; whence such phrases as ' the Self of the elements,’ 

‘ the Self of the senses ’ And even if we assume that the 
word ‘ Self ’ primarily signifies both classes of beings, we 
are unable to settle in any special case which of the two 
meanings the word has, unless we are aided either by the 
general heading under which it stands, or some determina- 
tive attributive word. But in the passage under discussion 
there is nothing to determine that the word refers to 
something non-intelligent, while, on the other hand, the 
Sat distinguished by thought forms the general heading, 
and 5vetaketu, i.e. a being endowed with intelligence, is 
mentioned in close proximity. That a non-intelligcnt Self 
does not agree with .Svetaketu, who possesses intelligence, 
we have already shown. All these circumstances determine 
the object of the word ‘Self’ here to be something intelli- 
gent. The word ‘^^yotis’ docs moreover not furnish an 
appropriate example ; for according to common use it has 
the settled meaning of ‘light’ only, and is used in the 
sense of sacrifice only on account of the arthavada assuming 
a similarity (of the sacrifice) to light 

A different explanation of the Sutra is also possible. 
The preceding Siltra maybe taken completely to lefutc all 
doubts as to the word ‘Self’ having a figurative or double 
sense, and then the present Sutra is to be explained as con- 
taining an independent reason, proving that the doctrine 
of the pradhana being the general cause is untenable 

Hence the non-intelligent pradhana is not denoted by 
the word ‘ Self.’ This the teacher now proceeds to prove 
by an additional reason. 

8. And (the pradhana cannot be denoted by the 
word ‘Self’) because there is no statement of its 
having to be set aside. 

If the pradhana which is the Not-Self were denoted by 
the term ‘ Being ’ (Sat), and if the passage ‘ That is the 
Self, that art thou, O 5vetaketu,’ referred to the pradhdna ; 
the teacher whose wish it is to impart instruction about the 
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true Brahman would subsequently declare that the pradh^na 
is to be set aside (and the true Brahman to be considered) ; 
for otherwise his pupil, having received the instruction 
about the pradh^na, might take his stand on the latter, 
looking upon it as the Non-Self. In ordinary life a man who 
wishes to point out to a friend the (small) star Arundhatt 
at first directs his attention to a big neighbouring star, 
saying ‘ that is Arundhati,’ although it is really not so ; 
and thereupon he withdraws his first statement and points 
out the real Arundhati. Analogously the teacher (if he 
intended to make his pupil understand the Self through 
the Non-Self) would in the end definitely state that the 
Self is not of the nature of the pradh^na. But no such 
statement is made ; for the sixth Prapa^/^aka arrives at a 
conclusion based on the view that the Self is nothing but 
that which is (the Sat). 

The word ‘ and ’ (in the Sutra) is meant to notify that 
the contradiction of a previous statement (which would be 
implied in the rejected interpretation) is an additional 
reason for the rejection. Such a contradiction would result 
even if it were stated that the pradhana is to be set aside. 
For in the beginning of the IVapa/Z^aka it is intimated that 
through the knowledge of the cause everything becomes 
known. Compare the following consecutive sentences, 
‘ Have you ever asked for that instruction by which we 
hear what cannot be heard, by which we perceive what 
cannot be pciceived, by which we know what cannot 
be known? What is that instruction? As, my dear, by 
one clod of clay all that is made of clay is known, the 
modification (i.e. the effect) being a name merely which 
has Its origin in speech, wdiilc the truth is that it is clay 
merely,’ &c. Now if the term ‘ Sat ’ denoted the pradhana, 
which IS merely the cause of the aggregate of the objects 
of enjoyment, its knowledge, whether to be set aside or not 
to be set aside, could never lead to the knowledge of the 
aggregate of enjoyers (souls), because the latter is not an 
effect of the pradhana. Therefore the pradhana is not 
denoted by the term ‘ Sat.’— For this the SCitrakara gives 
a further reason. 
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9. On account of (the individual Soul) going to 
the Self (the Self cannot be the pradhana). 

With reference to the cause denoted by the word ‘Sat,* 
Scripture says, ‘ When a man sleeps here, then, my dear, he 
becomes united with the Sat, he is gone to his own (Self), 
Therefore they say of him, “ he sleeps ” (svapiti), because he 
is gone to his own (svam apita).’ {K/l Up. VI, 8, i.) This 
passage explains the well-known verb ‘ to sleep,’ with refer- 
ence to the soul. The word, ‘ his own,’ denotes the Self which 
had before been denoted by the word Sat ; to the Self he (the 
individual soul) goes, i.e. into it it is resolved, according to the 
acknowledged sense of api-i, which means ' to be resolved 
into.’ The individual soul (^iva) is called awake as long as 
being connected with the various external objects by means 
of the modifications of the mind — which thus constitute 
limiting adjuncts of the soul — it apprehends those external 
objects, and identifies itself with the gross body, which is 
one of those external objects^. When, modified by the 
impressions which the external objects have left, it sees 
dreams, it is denoted by the term ‘mind-.* When, on the 
cessation of the two limiting adjuncts (i.e. the subtle and 
the gross bodies), and the consequent absence of the modi- 
fications due to the adjuncts, it is, m the state of deep sleep, 
merged in the Self as it were, then it is said to be asleep 
(resolved into the Self). A similar etymology of the word 
‘ hrzdaya ’ is given by .yruti, ‘ That Self abides in the heart. 
And this is the etymological explanation : he is in the 
heart (hr/di ayam) ’ (A 7 /. Up. VIII, 3, 3.) The words 
ajanaya and udanyi are similarly etymologised : ‘water is 
carrying away what has been eaten by him;’ ‘fire carries 
away what has been drunk by him * (K/i. Up VI, 8, 3 ; 5). 
Thus the passage quoted above explains the resolution (of 
the soul) into the Self, denoted by the term ‘ Sat,’ by means 
of the etymology of the word ‘sleep.’ But the intelligent 

^ So according to the commentators, not to accept whose guidance 
m the translation of scholastic definitions is rather hazardous. A 
simpler translation of the clause might however be given. 

* With reference to Up. VI, 8, 2 . 
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Self can clearly not resolve itself into the non-intelligent 
pradhdna If, again, it were said that the pradhina is 
denoted by the word ‘ own/ because belonging to the Self 
(as being the Self’s own), there would remain the same ab- 
surd statement as to an intelligent entity being resolved into 
a non-intelhgent one. Moreover another scriptural passage 
(viz. ‘ embraced by the intelligent — pr^^;/a — Self he knows 
nothing that is without, nothing that is within,’ Br/. Up. 
IV, 3, 2J) declares that the soul m the condition of dream- 
less sleep is resolved into an intelligent entity. Hence that 
into which all intelligent souls are resolved is an intelligent 
cause of the world, denoted by the word ‘ Sat,’ and not the 
pradhana. — A further reason for the pradhana not being the 
cause is subjoined. 

10. On account of the uniformity of view (of the 
Veddnta-texts, Brahman is to be considered the 
cause). 

If, as in the argumentations of the logicians, so in the 
Vedanta-texts also, there were set foith different views con- 
cerning the nature of the cause, some of them favouiing the 
theory of an intelligent Brahman being the cause of the 
world, others inclining towards the pradhana doctrine, and 
others again tending in a different direction ; then it might 
perhaps be possible to interpret such passages as those, which 
speak of the cause of the world as thinking, in such a manner 
as to make them fall in with the pradhana theory. But the 
stated condition is absent since all the Vedanta-texts uni- 
formly teach that the cause of the world is the intelligent 
Brahman. Compare, for instance, ‘As from a burning fire 
sparks proceed in all directions, thus from that Self the 
prdwas proceed each towards its place , from the prawas the 
gods, from the gods the worlds’ (Kau. Up. Ill, 3). And 
‘from that Self sprang ether’ (Taitt. Up. II, 1). And ‘all 
this springs from the Self’ {Kh, Up. VII, 26, 1). And ‘ this 
pr^;/a is born from the Self’ (Pr. Up. Ill, 3); all which 
passages declare the Self to be the cause. That the woid 
‘Self’ denotes an intelligent being, we have already shown. 
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And that all the Veddnta-texts advocate the same view as 
to an intelligent cause of the world, greatly strengthens their 
claim to be considered a means of right knowledge, just 
as the corresponding claims of the senses are strengthened 
by their giving us information of a uniform character re- 
garding colour and the like. The all-knowing Brahman is 
therefore to be considered the cause of the world, ‘on account 
of the uniformity of view (of the Vedanta-texts).’ — A further 
reason for this conclusion is advanced. 

II. And because it is directly stated in Scripture 
(therefore the all-knowing Brahman is the cause of 
the world). 

That the all-knowing Lord is the cause of the world, is 
also declared in a text directly referring to him (viz. the 
all-knowing one), viz. in the following passage of the man- 
tropanishad of the ^vetai’vataras (VI, 9) where the word 
‘ he ’ refers to the previously mentioned all-knowing Lord, 
‘ He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the organs, and 
there is of him neither parent nor lord.’ It is therefore 
finally settled that the all-knowing Brahman is the general 
cause, not the non-intelligent pradhdna or anything else. 

In what precedes we have shown, availing ourselves of 
appropriate arguments, that the Vedanta-texts exhibited 
under Sutras I, i-ii, are capable of proving that the all- 
knowing, all-powerful Lord is the cause of the origin, 
subsistence, and dissolution of the world. And we have 
explained, by pointing to the prevailing uniformity of view 
(1, 10), that all Ved^Lnta-texts whatever maintain an intelli- 
gent cause. The question might therefore be asked, ‘ What 
reason is there for the subsequent part of the Veddnta- 
shtras?’ (as the chief point is settled already.) 

To this question we reply as follows . Brahman is appre- 
hended under two forms ; in the first place as qualified by 
limiting conditions owing to the multiformity of the evolu- 
tions of name and form (i. e. the multiformity of the created 
world) ; in the second place as being the opposite of this, 
i. e. free from all limiting conditions whatever. Compare 
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the following passages: Brf. Up. IV, 5, 15, ‘For where 
there is duality as it were, then one sees the other; but 
when the Self only is all this, how should he see another ? ’ 
Kh, Up. VII, 24, 1, ‘Where one sees nothing else, hears 
nothing else, understands nothing else, that is the greatest. 
Where one sees something else, hears something else, under- 
stands something else, that is the little. The greatest is 
immortal; the little is mortal;’ Taitt. Ar. Ill, 12, 7, ‘The 
wise one, who having produced all forms and made all 
names, sits calling (the things by their names Sw, Up. 
VI, 19, ‘Who is without parts, without actions, tranquil, 
without faults, without taint, the highest bridge of immor- 
tality, like a fire that has consumed its fuel;’ B;^. Up. II, 
3, 6, ‘Not so, not so;’ Br/. Up. Ill, 8, 8, ‘It is neither 
coarse nor fine, neither short nor long ,’ and ‘ defective is one 
place, perfect the other.’ All these passages, with many 
others, declare Brahman to possess a double nature, accord- 
ing as It is the object either of Knowledge or of Nescience. 
As long as it is the object of Nescience, there are applied to 
it the categories of devotee, object of devotion, and the 
like^. The dilTcrcnt modes of devotion lead to different 
results, some to exaltation, some to gradual emancipation, 
some to success in works; those modes are distinct on 
account of the distinction of the different qualities and 
limiting conditions And although the one highest Self 
only, i. e. the Lord distinguished by those different qualities 
constitutes the object of devotion, still the fruits (of devotion) 
are distinct, according as the devotion refers to different 
qualities. Thus Scripture says, ‘ According as man wor- 
ships him, that he becomes,’ and, ‘According to what his 
thought is in this world, so will he be when he has departed 

^ The wise one, i.c. the highest Self, which as ^ivatman is con- 
versant with the names and forms of individual things 

® I. e. it is looked upon as the object of the devotion of the 
individual souls; while in reality all those souls and Brahman 
are one. 

“ Qualities, i. e. the attributes under which the Self is meditated 
on ; limiting conditions, 1. e. the localities — such as the heart and 
the like — which in pious meditation are ascribed to the Self. 
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this life’ (Af/S. Up. 111,14.1). Smnti also makes an analo- 
gous statement, ‘Remembering whatever form of being 
he leaves this body in the end, into that form he enters, 
being impressed with it through his constant meditation ’ 
(Bha Gita VIII, 6 ). 

Although one and the same Self is hidden in all beings 
movable as well as immovable, yet owing to the gradual 
rise of excellence of the minds which form the limiting 
conditions (of the Self), Scripture declares that the Self, 
although eternally unchanging and uniform, reveals itself^ 
in a graduated series of beings, and so appears in forms of 
various dignity and power; compare, for instance (Ait. Ar. II, 
3, 2 , 1), ‘ He who knows the higher manifestation of the Self 
in him 2; &c. Similarly Smnti remarks, ‘ Whatever being 
there is of power, splendour or might, know it to have 
sprung from portions of my glory* (Bha. Gita X, 4 *) 5 ^ 
passage declaring that wherever there is an excess of power 
and so on, there the Lord is to be worshipped. Accordingly 
here (i. e. in the Sutras) also the teacher will show that the 
golden person in the disc of the Sun is the highest Self, on ac- 
count of an indicating sign, viz. the circumstance of his being 
unconnected with any evil (Ved. Su. 1 , 1,20) ; the same is to 
be observed with regard to I, i, 22 and other Sutras. And, 
again, an enquiry will have to be undertaken into the meaning 
of the texts, in order that a settled conclusion may be reached 
concerning that knowledge of the Self which leads to instan- 
taneous release ; for although that knowledge is conveyed 
by means of various limiting conditions, yet no special con- 
nexion with limiting conditions is intended to be intimated, 
in consequence of which there arises a doubt whether it (the 


* Ananda Giri reads dvishAisya for dvishkntasya 
2 Cp. the entire passage. All things are manifestations of the 
highest Self under certain limiting conditions, but occupying differ- 
ent places in an ascending scale. In unsentient things, stones, &c. 
only the satta, the quality of being manifests itself; in plants, 
animals, and men the Self manifests itself through the vital sap ; 
in animals and men there is understanding; higher thought in man 
alone. 
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knowledge) has the higher or the lower Brahman for its 
object ; so, for instance, in the case of Siitra I, i, 1 2 From 
all this it appears that the following part of the 5 dstra has 
a special object of its own, viz. to show that the Veddnta- 
texts teach, on the one hand. Brahman as connected with 
limiting conditions and forming an object of devotion, and 
on the other hand, as being free from the connexion with 
such conditions and constituting an object of knowledge. 
The refutation, moreover, of non-intclligent causes different 
from Brahman, which in I, i, lo was based on the uniformity 
of the meaning of the Vedanta- texts, will be further detailed 
by the Sfltrakara, who, while explaining additional passages 
relating to Brahman, will preclude all causes of a nature 
opposite to that of Brahman. 

12. (The Self) consisting of bliss (is the highest 
Self) on account of the repetition (of the word ‘bliss,’ 
as denoting the highest Self). 

The Taittiriya-upanishad (II, 1-5), after having enume- 
rated the Self consisting of food, the Self consisting of the 
vital airs, the Self consisting of mind, and the Self consisting 
of understanding, says, ‘ Different from this which consists of 
understanding is the other inner Self which consists of bliss.’ 
Here the doubt arises whether the phrase, ‘ that which con- 
sists of bliss,’ denotes the highest Brahman of which it had 
been said previously, that ‘ It is true Being, Knowledge, with- 
out end,’ or something different from Brahman, just as the 


^ Ananda Gin on the preceding passage beginning from ‘ thus 
here also na kevalaw dvaividhyam brahmawa^ jrutismntyor eva 
siddhaw kwi tu b(itrakrito*pi matam ity aha, evam iti, Jiutismrnyor 
iva prakr^te^^pi jastre dvairiipyam brahmawo bhavati ; tatra sopa- 
dhikabrahmavishayam antastaddharmadhikarawam udaharati adi- 
tyeti , uktanyayaw tulyadejeshu prasarayati evam iti , sopadhikopa- 
dejavan nirupadhikopadejaw? darjayati evam ityadma, almAgnamm 
nirwetavyam iti sambandha^ , nirwayaprasangam aha pareti ; an- 
namayadyupadhidvdroktasya katham paravidyavisha) atva/w tatraha 
upddhiti ; nirwayakiamam aha vakyeti, uktdrtham adhikarawaw kvd- 
sttty asankyokta/w yatheti. 
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Self consisting of food, &c., is different from it. — The 
pQrvapakshin maintains that the Self consisting of bliss is a 
secondary (not the principal) Self, and something different 
from Brahman ; as it forms a link in a series of Selfs, 
beginning with the Self consisting of food, which all are 
not the principal Self. To the objection that even thus the 
Self consisting of bliss may be considered as the primary 
Self, since it is stated to be the innermost of all, he replies 
that this cannot be admitted, because the Self of bliss is 
declared to have joy and so on for its limbs, and because it 
is said to be embodied. If it were identical with the primary 
Self, joy and the like would not touch it; but the text 
expressly says ‘Joy is its head;’ and about its being em- 
bodied we read, ‘ Of that former one this one is the em- 
bodied Self’ (Taitt. Up. II, 6), i.e. of that former Self of 
Understanding this Self of bliss is the embodied Self. And 
of what is embodied, the contact with joy and pain cannot 
be prevented. Therefore the Self which consists of bliss is 
nothing but the transmigrating Soul. 

To this reasoning we make the following reply: — By the 
Self consisting of bliss we have to understand the highest 
Self, ‘on account of repetition.’ For the word ‘bliss’ is 
repeatedly applied to the highest Self. So Taitt. Up. II, 
7, where, after the clause ‘ That is flavour ’ — which refers 
back to the Self consisting of bliss, and declares it to be of 
the nature of flavour — we read, ‘ For only after having 
perceived flavour can any one perceive delight. Who could 
breathe, who could breathe forth if that Bliss existed not in 
the ether (of the heart) ^ For he alone causes blessedness ;’ 
and again, II, 8, ‘Now this is an examination of Bliss;’ 
‘ He reaches that Self consisting of Bliss ; ’ and again, II, 9, 
‘ He who knows the Bliss of Brahman fears nothing;’ and 
in addition, ‘ He understood that Bliss is Brahman ’ (III, 6). 
And in another scriptural passage also (Brf. Up. Ill, 9, 28), 
‘ Knowledge and bhss is Brahman,’ we see the word ‘ bliss ’ 
applied just to Brahman. As, therefore, the word ‘bliss’ 
is repeatedly used with reference to Brahman, we conclude 
that the Self consisting of bliss is Brahman also. The 
objection that the Self consisting of bliss can only denote 

[34] F 
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the secondary Self (the Sa» 2 sirin), because it forms a 
link in a series of secondary Selfs, beginning with the 
one consisting of food, is of no force, for the reason that 
the Self consisting of bliss is the innermost of all. The 
5dstra, wishing to convey information about the primary 
Self, adapts itself to common notions, in so far as it 
at first refers to the body consisting of food, which, 
although not the Self, is by very obtuse people identified 
with it ; It then proceeds from the body to another Self, 
which has the same shape with the preceding one, just as 
the statue possesses the form of the mould into which the 
molten brass had been poured ; then, again, to another one, 
always at first representing the Non-Self as the Self, for the 
purpose of easier comprehension ; and it finally teaches that 
the innermost Self^, which consists of bliss, is the real Self 
Just as when a man, desirous of pointing out the star 
Arundhati to another man, at first points to several stars 
which are not Arundhati as being Arundhati, while only the 
star pointed out in the end is the real Arundhati ; so here 
also the Self consisting of bliss is the real Self on account of 
its being the innermost (i. e. the last). Nor can any weight 
be allowed to the objection that the attribution of joy and 
so on, as head, &c., cannot possibly refer to the real Self; 
for this attribution is due to the immediately preceding 
limiting condition (viz. the Self consisting of understanding, 
the so-called vi^ylanakoja), and does not really belong to the 
real Self. The possession of a bodily nature also is ascribed 
to the Self of bliss, only because it is represented as a link 
in the chain of bodies which begins with the Self consisting 
of food, and is not ascribed to it in the same direct sense in 
which it is predicated of the transmigrating Self. Hence 
the Self consisting of bliss is the highest Brahman. 

13. If (it be objected that the term dnandamaya, 
consisting of bliss, can) not (denote the highest Self) 
on account of its being a word denoting a modifica- 


^ After which no other Self is mentioned. 
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tion (or product) ; (we declare the objection to be) 
not (valid) on account of abundance, (the idea of 
which may be expressed by the affix maya.) 

Here the pCirvapakshin raises the objection that the word 
anandamaya (consisting of bliss) cannot denote the highest 
Self. — Why ? — Because the word Anandamaya is understood 
to denote something different from the original word (i. e. 
the word Ananda without the derivative affix maya), viz. a 
modification ; according to the received sense of the affix 
maya. ‘Anandamaya * therefore denotes a modification, just 
as annamaya (consisting of food) and similar words do. 

This obj*ection is, however, not valid, because ‘ maya ’ is 
also used in the sense of abundance, i. e denotes that where 
there is abundance of what the original word expresses. So, 
for instance, the phrase ‘ the sacrifice is annamaya ’ means 
‘ the sacrifice is abounding in food ’ (not ‘ is some modifica- 
tion or product of food ’). Thus here Brahman also, as 
abounding in bliss, is called Anandamaya. That Brahman 
does abound in bliss follows from the passage (Taitt. Up. 
II, 8), where, after the bliss of each of the different classes 
of beings, beginning with man, has been declared to be a 
hundred times greater than the bliss of the immediately 
preceding class, the bliss of Brahman is finally proclaimed to 
be absolutely supreme. Maya therefore denotes abundance. 

1 4. And because he is declared to be the cause of 
it, (i. e. of bliss ; therefore maya is to be taken as 
denoting abundance.) 

Maya must be understood to denote abundance, for that 
reason also that Scripture declares Brahman to be the cause 
of bliss, ‘ For he alone causes bliss ’ (Taitt. Up. II, 7) 
For he who causes bliss must himself abound in bliss ; 
just as we infer in ordinary life, that a man who enriches 
others must himself possess abundant wealth. As, there- 
fore, maya may be taken to mean ‘ abundant,’ the Self 
consisting of bliss is the highest Self. 

15. Moreover (the Anandamaya is Brahman be- 
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cause) the same (Brahman) which had been referred 
to in the mantra is sung, (i, e. proclaimed in the 
Brihma/^a passage as the dnandamaya.) 

The Self, consisting of joy, is the highest Brahman for 
the following reason also \ On the introductory words ‘ he 
who knows Brahman attains the highest’ (Taitt. Up. II, i), 
there follows a mantra proclaiming that Brahman, which 
forms the general topic of the chapter, possesses the quali- 
ties of true existence, intelligence, infinity ; after that it is 
said that from Brahman there sprang at first the ether and 
then all other moving and non- moving things, and that, 
entering into the beings which it had emitted, Brahman 
stays in the recess, inmost of all ; thereupon, for its better 
comprehension, the senes of the different Selfs (‘ different 
from this is the inner Self,* &c.) arc enumerated, and then 
finally the same Brahman which the mantra had proclaimed, 
is again proclaimed m the passage under discussion, ‘different 
from this is the other inner Self, which consists of bliss.’ 
To assume that a mantra and the Brahma7/a passage be- 
longing to it have the same sense is only proper, on account 
of the absence of contradiction (which results therefrom) ; 
for otherwise we should be driven to the unwelcome in- 
ference that the text drops the topic once started, and turns 
to an altogether new subject. 

Nor IS there mentioned a further inner Self different from 
the Self consisting of bliss, as in the case of the Self con- 
sisting of food, &c.^ On the same (i. e. the Self consisting 
of bliss) IS founded, ‘ This same knowledge of Bhngu and 
Varuwa ; he understood that bliss is Brahman’ (Taitt. Up. 
Ill, 6). Theiefoie the Self consisting of bliss is the highest 
Self. 


^ The previous proofs were founded on linga ; the argument 
which is now propounded is founded on prakara/ia. 

* While, in the case of the Selfs consisting of food and so on, a 
further inner Self is duly mentioned each time. It cannot, there- 
fore, be concluded that the Selfs consisting of food, &c., are likewise 
identical with the highest Self referred to in the mantra. 
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16. (The Self consisting of bliss is the highest 
Self,) not the other (i. e. the individual Soul), on 
account of the impossibility (of the latter assump- 
tion). 

And for the following reason also the Self consisting of 
bliss IS the highest Self only, not the other, i. e. the one 
which is other than the Lord, i. e. the transmigrating in- 
dividual soul. The personal soul cannot be denoted by the 
term ‘the one consisting of bliss.’ Why? On account of 
the impossibility. For Scripture says, with reference to the 
Self consisting of bliss, ‘ He wished, may I be many, may 
I grow forth. He brooded over himself. After he had thus 
brooded, he sent forth whatever there is."* Here, the desire 
arising before the origination of a body, &c , the non- 
scparation of the effects created from the creator, and the 
creation of all effects whatever, cannot possibly belong to 
any Self different from the highest Self. 

17. And on account of the declaration of the 
difference (of the two, the Snandamaya cannot be the 
transmigrating soul). 

The Self consisting of bliss cannot be identical with the 
transmigrating soul, for that reason also that in the section 
treating of the Self of bliss, the individual soul and the Self 
of bliss are distinctly represented as different ; Taitt. Up. 
II, 7, ‘It (1 e. the Self consisting of bliss) is a flavour; 
for only after perceiving a flavour can this (soul) perceive 
bliss.’ For he who perceives cannot be that which is per- 
ceived. — But, it may be asked, if he who perceives or 
attains cannot be that which is perceived or attained, how 
about the following ^ruti- and Smnti-passages, ‘ The Self 
is to be sought ‘ Nothing higher is known than the attain- 
ment of the Self’ This objection, we reply, is legitimate 
(from the point of view of absolute truth). Yet we see that 
in ordinary life, the Self, which in reality is never anything 

’ Yadi labdha na labdhavyaA kathaw tarhi paiamatmano vastuto 
*bhinnena^ivatmand paramatma labhyata ity artha^. Bhamatt. 
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but the Self, is, owing to non-comprehension of the truth, 
identified with the Non-Self, i. e. the body and so on ; 
whereby it becomes possible to speak of the Self in so far 
as it IS identified with the body, and so on, as something 
not searched for but to be searched for, not heard but to 
be heard, not seized but to be seized, not perceived but to 
be perceived, not known but to be known, and the like. 
Scripture, on the other hand, denies, in such passages as 
‘ there is no other seer but he ’ (Bn. Up. Ill, 7, ;Z3), that 
there is in reality any seer or hearer different from the 
all-knowing highest Lord (Nor can it be said that the 
Lord is unreal because he is identical with the unreal 
individual soul ; for)^ the Lord differs from the soul(vi^;7d- 
n^tman) which is embodied, acts and enjoys, and is the 
product of Nescience, in the same way as the real juggler 
who stands on the ground differs from the illusive juggler, 
who, holding in his hand a shield and a sword, climbs up 
to the sky by means of a rope ; or as the free unlimited 
ether differs from the ether of a jar, which is determined by 
its limiting adjunct, (viz. the jar.) With reference to this 
fictitious difference of the highest Self and the individual 
Self, the two last Siitras have been propounded. 

1 8. And on account of desire (being mentioned 
as belonging to the dnandamaya) no regard is to be 
had to what is inferred, (i. e. to the pradh^na inferred 
by the S^fikhyas.) 

Since in the passage ‘ he desired, may I be many, may 
I grow forth,’ which occurs in the chapter treating of the 
Unandamaya (Taitt. Up. II, 6), the quality of feeling desire 
is mentioned, that which is inferred, i. e. the non-intelligent 
pradhina assumed by the Sankhyas, cannot be regarded as 
being the Self consisting of bliss and the cause of the 
world. Although the opinion that the pradh^na is the 


' Yath^ parame^vardd bhinno ^ivatm^ drash/a na bhavaty evam 
^ivatmano*pi drash/ur na bhinna>^ paramejvara iti ^ivasydnirv^/&- 
yatve paramejvaroxpy anirvd^yaA sydd ity ata dha parame^varas tv 
avidy^alpitad iti. Ananda Giri. 
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cause of the world, has already been refuted in the Sfltra I, 
I, 5, it is here, where a favourable opportunity presents 
itself, refuted for a second time on the basis of the scrip- 
tural passage about the cause of the world feeling desire, 
for the purpose of showing the uniformity of view (of all 
scriptural passages). 

1 9. And, moreover, it (i. e. Scripture) teaches the 
joining of this (i.e. the individual soul) with that, (i.e. 
the Self consisting of bliss), on that (being fully 
known). 

And for the following reason also the term, ‘the Self 
consisting of bliss,’ cannot denote either the pradhdna or the 
individual soul. Scripture teaches that the individual soul 
when it has reached knowledge is joined, i. c. identified, 
with the Self of bliss under discussion, i. e. obtains final 
release. Compare the following passage (Taitt Up. II, 7), 
‘ When he finds freedom from fear, and rest in that which 
is invisible, incorporeal, undefined, unsupported, then he has 
obtained the fearless. For if he makes but the smallest 
distinction in it thcie is fear for him.’ That means, if he 
sees in that Self consisting of bliss even a small difference 
in the form of non-identity, then he finds no release from 
the fear of transmigratory existence. But when he, by 
means of the cognition of absolute identity, finds absolute 
rest in the Self consisting of bliss, then he is freed from the 
fear of transmigratory existence. But this (finding absolute 
rest) is possible only when we understand by the Self con- 
sisting of bliss, the highest Self, and not either the pra- 
dhana or the individual soul. Hence it is proved that the 
Self consisting of bliss is the highest Self. 

But, in reality, the following remarks have to be made 
concerning the true meaning of the word ‘ Anandamaya 
On what grounds, we ask, can it be maintained that the 


^ The explanation of the anandamaya given hitherto is here re- 
called, and a different one given. The previous explanation is 
attnbuted by Go. An. to the vrfttikdra. 
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affix ‘ maya ’ after having, in the series of compounds begin- 
ning with annamaya and ending with vi^wanamaya, denoted 
mere modifications, should all at once, in the word ananda- 
maya, which belongs to the same series, denote abun- 
dance, so that anandamaya would refer to Brahman? If 
it should be said that the assumption is made on account of 
the governing influence of the Brahman proclaimed in the 
mantra (which forms the beginning of the chapter, Taitt. 
Up. II), wc reply that therefrom it would follow that also 
the Selfs consisting of food, breath, &c., denote Brahman 
(because the governing influence of the mantra extends to 
them also). — The advocate of the former interpretation 
will here, pci haps, restate an argument already made use 
of above, viz as follows . To assume that the Selfs consisting 
of food, and so on, arc not Brahman is quite proper, because 
after each of them an inner Self is mentioned. After the 
Self of bliss, on the other hand, no further inner Self is 
mentioned, and hence it must be considered to be Brahman 
itself; otherwise wc should commit the mistake of dropping 
the subject-matter in hand (as which Brahman is pointed 
out by the mantra), and taking up a new topic — But to this 
we reply that, although unlike the case of the Selfs con- 
sisting of food, &c., no inner Self is mentioned after the Self 
consisting of bliss, still the latter cannot be considered as 
Brahman, because with reference to the Self consisting of 
bliss Scripture declares, ‘Joy is its head. Satisfaction is its 
right arm. Great satisfaction is its left arm. Bliss is its 
trunk. Brahman is its tail, its support.’ Now, here the 
very same Brahman which, in the mantra, had been 
introduced as the subject of the discussion, is called 
the tail, the support ; while the five involucra, extending 
from the involucrum of food up to the involucrum of 
bliss, are merely introduced for the purpose of setting 
forth the knowledge of Brahman. How, then, can it be 
maintained that our interpretation implies the needless 
dropping of the general subject-matter and the introduction 
of a new topic? — But, it may again be objected, Brahman 
is called the tail, i. e. a member of the Self consisting of 
bliss ; analogously to those passages in which a tail and 
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other members are ascribed to the Selfs consisting of food 
and so on. On what grounds, then, can we claim to know 
that Brahman (which is spoken of as a mere member, i. c a 
subordinate matter) is in reality the chief matter referred to ? 
— From the fact, we reply, of Brahman being the general 
subject-matter of the chapter — But, it will again be said, 
that interpretation also according to which Brahman is 
cognised as a mere member of the dnandamaya docs not 
involve a dropping of the subject-matter, since the dnanda- 
maya himself is Brahman. — But, we reply, in that case one 
and the same Brahman would at first appear as the whole, 
viz. as the Self consisting of bliss, and thereupon as a mere 
part, viz. as the tail ; which is absurd. And as one of the 
two alternatives must be preferred, it is certainly appro- 
priate to refer to Brahman the clause ‘ Brahman is the 
tail ’ which contains the word ‘ Brahman,’ and not the 
sentence about the Self of Bliss m which Brahman is 
not mentioned. Moreover, Scripture, in continuation 
of the phrase, ‘ Brahman is the tail, the support,’ goes 
on, ‘ On this there is also the following .rloka : He who 
knows the Brahman as non-existing becomes himself non- 
ex isting. He who knows Brahman as existing him we 
know himself as existing.’ As this .doka, without any refer- 
ence to the Self of bliss, states the advantage and disadvan- 
tage connected with the knowledge of the being and non- 
being of Brahman only, we conclude that the clause, 

‘ Brahman is the tail, the support,’ represents Brahman as 
the chief matter (not as a merely subordinate matter). 
About the being or non-being of the Self of bliss, on the 
other hand, a doubt is not well possible, since the Self of 
bliss distinguished by joy, satisfaction, &c., is well known 
to every one. — But if Brahman is the principal matter, how 
can it be designated as the mere tail of the Self of bliss 
(‘ Brahman is the tail, the support Its being called so, 
we reply, forms no objection ; for the word tail here denotes 
that which is of the nature of a tail, so that we have to 
understand that the bliss of Brahman is not a member (in 
its literal sense), but the support or abode, the one nest 
(resting-place) of all worldly bliss. Analogously another 
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scriptural passage declares, ‘ All other creatures live on a 
small portion of that bliss * (Bri. Up. IV, 3, 32). Further, 
if by the Self consisting of bliss we were to understand 
Brahman, we should have to assume that the Brahman 
meant is the Brahman distinguished by qualities (savi^esha), 
because it is said to have joy and the like for its members. 
But this assumption is contradicted by a complementary 
passage (II, 9) which declares that Brahman is the object 
neither of mind nor speech, and so shows that the Brahman 
meant is the (absolute) Brahman (devoid of qualities), 
‘ From whence all speech, with the mind, turns away unable 
to reach it, he who knows the bliss of that Brahman fears 
nothing.’ Moreover, if we speak of something as ‘ abounding 
in bliss we thereby imply the co-cxistcnce of pain ; for 
the word ‘ abundance ’ in its ordinary sense implies the 
existence of a small measure of what is opposed to the 
thing whereof there is abundance. But the passage so 
understood would be in conflict with another passage (AV^. 
Up. VII, 24), ‘ Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing 
else, understands nothing else, that is the Infinite;’ which 
declares that m the Infinite, i. e. Brahman, there is nothing 
whatever different from it. Moreover, as joy, &c. differ in 
each individual body, the Self consisting of bliss also is a 
different one in each body. Brahman, on the other hand, 
does not differ according to bodies ; for the mantra at the be- 
ginning of the chapter declares it to be true Being, knowledge, 
infinite, and another passage says, ‘ He is the one God, hidden 
in all beings, all-pervading, the Self within all beings ’ ( 5 v. 
Up. VI, 11). Nor, again, does Scripture exhibit a frequent 
repetition of the word ‘ dnandamaya , ’ for merely the radical 
part of the compound (i. e. the word Luanda without the 
affix maya) is repeated in all the following passages : ‘ It 
is a flavour, for only after seizing flavour can any one seize 
bliss. Who could breathe, who could breathe forth, if that 
bliss existed not in the ether For he alone causes blessed- 
ness;’ ‘Now this is an examination of bliss*/ ‘He who 


^ In which sense, as shown above, the word Snandamaya must 
be taken if understood to denote Brahman. 
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knows the bliss of that Brahman fears nothing;* ‘He 
understood that bliss is Brahman.* If it were a settled 
matter that Brahman is denoted by the term, ‘the Self 
consisting of bliss,’ then we could assume that in the subse- 
quent passages, where merely the word ‘ bliss ’ is employed, 
the term ‘ consisting of bliss ’ is meant to be repeated ; but 
that the Self consisting of bliss is not Brahman, we have 
already proved by means of the reason of joy being its 
head, and so on. Hence, as in another scriptural passage, 
viz. ‘ Brahman is knowledge and bliss’ (Bn. Up. Ill, 9, 28), 
the mere word ‘ bliss ’ denotes Brahman, we must conclude 
that also in such passages as, ‘ If that bliss existed not in 
the ether,’ the word bliss is used with reference to Brahman, 
and is not meant to repeat the term ‘ consisting of bliss.’ 
The repetition of the full compound, ‘ consisting of bliss,’ 
which occurs in the passage, ‘ He reaches that Self consisting 
of bliss’ (Taitt. Up. II, 8), does not refer to Brahman, as it 
is contained in the enumeration of Non-Selfs, comprising the 
Self of food, &c., all of which are mere effects, and all of 
which are represented as things to be reached — But, it may 
be said, if the Self consisting of bliss, which is said to have 
to be reached, were not Brahman — just as the Selfs con- 
sisting of food, &c. are not Brahman — then it would not be 
declared (in the passage immediately following) that he who 
knows obtains for his rewaid Brahman. — This objection 
we invalidate by the remark that the text makes its 
declaration as to Brahman — which is the tail, the support — 
being reached by him who knows, by the very means of 
the declaration as to the attainment of the Self of bliss ; as 
appears from the passage, ‘ On this there is also this .yloka, 
from which all speech returns,’ &c. With reference, again, 
to the passage, ‘ He desired . may I be many, may I grow 
forth,'’ which is found in proximity to the mention of the 
Self consisting of bliss, we remark that it is in reality con- 
nected (not with the Self of bliss but with) Brahman, which 
is mentioned in the still nearer passage, ‘ Brahman is the tail, 
the support,* and docs therefore not intimate that the Self 
of bliss is Brahman. And, on account of its referring to 
the passage last quoted (‘ it desired,* &c.), the later passage 
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also, ‘ That is flavour/ &c., has not the Self of bliss for its 
subject. — But, it may be objected, the (neuter word) Brah- 
man cannot possibly be designated by a masculine word as 
you maintain is done in the passage, ‘ He desired/ &c. — In 
reply to this objection we point to the passage (Taitt. Up. 
II, i), ‘From that Self sprang ether/ where, likewise, the 
masculine word ‘ Self * can refer to Brahman only, since 
the latter is the general topic of the chapter. In the know- 
ledge of Bhr/gu and Varu;/a finally (' he knew that bliss is 
Brahman '), the word ‘ bliss ’ is rightly understood to denote 
Brahman, since we there meet neither with the affix ‘ maya/ 
nor with any statement as to joy being its head, and the 
like. To ascribe to Brahman in itself joy, and so on, as its 
members, is impossible, unless we have recourse to certain, 
however minute, distinctions qualifying Brahman , and that 
the whole chapter is not meant to convey a knowledge of 
the qualified (savii'esha) Brahman is proved by the passage 
(quoted above), which declares that Brahman transcends 
speech and mind. We therefore must conclude that the 
affix maya, in the word Anandamaya, does not denote 
abundance, but expresses a mere effect, just as it does in 
the words annamaya and the subsequent similar com- 
pounds. 

The Sutras are therefore to be explained as follows. 
There arises the question whether the passage, ‘ Brahman 
is the tail, the support/ is to be understood as intimating 
that Brahman is a mere member of the Self consisting of 
bliss, or that it is the principal matter. If it is said that it 
must be considered as a mere member, the reply is, ‘ The 
Self consisting of bliss on account of the repetition.’ That 
means : Brahman, which in the passage ‘ the Self con- 
sisting of bliss,’ &c., is spoken of as the tail, the support, 
is designated as the principal matter (not as something 
subordinate). On account of the repetition ; for in the 
memorial .yloka, ‘ he becomes himself non-existing/ Brah- 
man alone is reiterated. ‘ If not, on account of the word 
denoting a modification ; not so, on account of abundance.’ 
In this Sfitra the word ‘ modification ’ is meant to convey 
the sense of member. The objection that on account of 
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the word ‘tail/ which denotes a mere member, Brahman 
cannot be taken as the principal matter must be refuted. 
This we do by remarking that there is no difficulty, since 
a word denoting a member may be introduced into the 
passage on account of pra^’urya Pra/rurya here means a 
phraseology abounding in terms denoting members. After 
the different members, beginning with the head and ending 
with the tail, of the Selfs, consisting of food, &c. have been 
enumerated, there are also mentioned the head and the other 
limbs of the Self of bliss, and then it is added, ‘ Brahman 
is the tail, the support;’ the intention being merely to intro- 
duce some more terms denoting members, not to convey 
the meaning of ‘ member,’ (an explanation which is impos- 
sible) because the preceding Shtra already has proved 
Brahman (not to be a member, but) to be the principal 
matter. ‘ And because he is declared to be the cause of it/ 
That means . Brahman is declared to be the cause of the 
entire aggregate of effects, inclusive of the Self, consisting 
of bliss, in the following passage, ‘ He created all whatever 
there is ’ (Taitt. Up. II, 6). And as Brahman is the cause, 
It cannot at the same time be called the member, in the 
literal sense of the word, of the Self of bliss, which is nothing 
but one of Brahman’s effects. The other Sutras also (which 
refer to the Self of bliss ^) are to be considered, as well as 
they may, as conveying a knowledge of Brahman, which 
(Brahman) is referred to in the passage about the tail. 

20. The one within (the sun and the eye) (is the 
highest Lord), on account of his qualities being 
declared 

The following passage is found in Scripture {Kh, Up. I, 
6, 6 ff.), ‘ Now that person bright as gold who is seen within 


^ I.e. the word translated hitherto by abundance. 

® See I, I, I5--I9- 

® The preceding adhikarawa had shown that the five Selfs (con- 
sisting of food, mind, and so on), which the Taitt Up. enumerates, 
are introduced merely for the purpose of facilitating the cognition of 
Brahman considered as devoid of all qualities; while that Brahman 
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the sun, with beard bright as gold and hair bright as gold, 
bright as gold altogether to the very tips of his nails, whose 
eyes are like blue lotus ; his name is Ut, for he has risen 
(udita) above all evil. He also who knows this rises above 
all evil. So much with reference to the devas.’ And 
further on, with reference to the body, ‘Now the person 
who is seen in the eye,’ &c. Here the following doubt 
presents itself. Do these passages point out, as the object 
of devotion directed on the sphere of the sun and the eye, 
merely some special individual soul, which, by means of 
a large measure of knowledge and pious works, has raised 
itself to a position of eminence ; or do they refer to the 
eternally perfect highest Lord ^ 

The pfirvapakshm takes the former view. An individual 
soul, he says, is referred to, since Scripture speaks of a 
definite shape. To the person in the sun special features 
are ascribed, such as the possession of a beard as bright as 
gold and so on, and the same features manifestly belong to 
the person in the eye also, since they are expressly trans- 
ferred to it in the passage, ‘ The shape of this person is the 
same as the shape of that person.’ That, on the other 
hand, no shape can be ascribed to the highest Lord, follows 
from the passage (Kau Up I, 3,15)? ‘That which is without 
sound, without touch, without form, without decay.’ That 
an individual soul is meant follows moreover from the fact 
that a definite abode is mentioned, ‘ He who is in the sun ; 
he who is in the eye.’ About the highest Lord, who has no 
special abode, but abides in his own glory, no similar state- 
ment can be made ; compare, for instance, the two following 
passages, ‘ Where does he rest^^ In his own glory [Kh 
Up VH, 24, i); and ‘like the ether he is omnipresent, 
eternal’ A further argument for our view is supplied by 
the fact that the might (of the being in question) is said to 
be limited ; for the passage, * He is lord of the worlds 
beyond that, and of the wishes of the devas,’ indicates the 


itself IS the real object of knowledge. The present adhikarawa un- 
dertakes to show that the passage about the golden person represents 
he savuesha Brahman as the object of devout meditation. 
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limitation of the might of the person in the sun ; and the 
passage, ‘He is lord of the worlds beneath that and of 
the wishes of men,’ indicates the limitation of the might 
of the person in the eye. No limit, on the other hand, can 
be admitted of the might of the highest Lord, as appears 
from the passage (Br^. Up. IV, 4, 22), ‘He is the Lord of all, 
the king of all things, the protector of all things. He is a 
bank and a boundary so that these worlds may not be 
confounded which passage intimates that the Lord is 
free from all limiting distinctions. For all these reasons 
the person in the eye and the sun cannot be the highest 
Lord. 

To this reasoning the Siitra replies, ‘The one within, on 
account of his qualities being declared.’ The person 
referred to in the passages concerning the person within 
the sun and the person within the eye is not a trans- 
migrating being, but the highest Lord. Why^^ Because 
his qualities are declared. For the qualities of the highest 
Lord are indicated in the text as follows. At first the 
name of the person within the sun is mentioned — ‘his 
name is Ut’ — and then this name is explained on the 
ground of that person being free from all evil, ‘ He has 
risen above all evil ’ The same name thus explained is 
then transferred to the person in the eye, in the clause, 
‘the name of the one is the name of the other.’ Now, 
entire freedom from sin is attributed in Scripture to the 
highest Self only; so, for instance {Kh. Up VIII, 7, 1), 
‘ The Self which is free from sin,’ &c. Then, again, there is 
the passage, ‘ He is RiV^ he is S^man, Uktha, Ya^s, Brah- 
man,’ which declares the person in the eye to be the Self 
of the Rtky Saman, and so on ; which is possible only if 
that person is the Lord who, as being the cause of all, is 
to be considered as the Self of all. Moreover, the text, 
after having stated in succession Rik and Saman to have 
earth and fire for their Self with reference to the Devas, 
and, again, speech and breath with reference to the body, 
continues, ‘.^^k and S^man are his joints,’ with reference to 
the Devas, and ‘ the joints of the one are the joints of the 
other,’ with reference to the body. Now this statement 
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also can be made only with regard to that which is the 
Self of all. Further, the passage, ‘ Therefore all who sing 
to the Vini sing him, and from him also they obtain 
wealth,’ shows that the being spoken of is the sole topic 
of all worldly songs ; which again holds true of the highest 
Lord only. That absolute command over the objects of 
worldly desires (as displayed, for instance, in the bestowal 
of wealth) entitles us to infer that the Lord is meant, 
appears also from the following passage of the Bhagavad- 
gita (X, 4J), ‘Whatever being there is possessing power, 
glory, or strength, know it to be produced from a portion 
of my energy V To the objection that the statements 
about bodily shape contained in the clauses, ‘With a 
beard bright as gold,’ &c., cannot refer to the highest 
Lord, we reply that the highest Lord also may, when he 
pleases, assume a bodily shape formed of Maya, in order 
to gratify thereby his devout worshippers. Thus Sm^^^ti 
also says, ‘ That thou seest me, O Narada, is the MayA 
emitted by me ; do not then look on me as endowed with 
the qualities of all beings.’ We have further to note that 
expressions such as, ‘ That which is without sound, without 
touch, without form, without decay,’ are made use of where 
instruction is given about the nature of the highest Lord in 
so far as he is devoid of all qualities ; while passages such 
as the following one, ‘ He to whom belong all works, all 
desires, all sweet odours and tastes’ {Kh, Up. Ill, 14, 2), 
which represent the highest Lord as the object of devotion, 
speak of him, who is the cause of everything, as possessing 
some of the qualities of his effects. Analogously he may 
be spoken of, in the passage under discussion, as having a 
beard bright as gold and so on. With reference to the 
objection that the highest Lord cannot be meant because 
an abode is spoken of, we remark that, for the purposes of 
devout meditation, a special abode may be assigned to 
Brahman, although it abides in its own glory only ; for as 
Brahman is, like ether, all-pervading, it may be viewed as 


^ So that the real giver of the gifts bestowed by princes on poets 
and singers is Brahman. 
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being within the Self of all beings. The statement, finally', 
about the limitation of Brahman s might, which depends on 
the distinction of what belongs to the gods and what to the 
body, has likewise reference to devout meditation only. 
From all this it follows that the being which Scripture 
states to be within the eye and the sun is the highest Lord. 

21. And there is another one (i. e. the Lord who 
is different from the individual souls animating the 
sun, &c), on account of the declaration of distinc- 
tion. 

There is, moreover, one distinct from the individual 
souls which animate the sun and other bodies, viz. the Lord 
who rules within, whose distinction (from all individual 
souls) IS proclaimed in the following scriptural passage, ‘ He 
who dwells in the sun and within the sun, whom the sun 
docs not know, whose body the sun is, and who rules the 
sun within ; he is thy Self, the ruler within, the immortal’ 
(B;/. Up. Ill, 7, 9). Here the expression, ‘He within the 
sun whom the sun does not know,’ clearly indicates that the 
Ruler within is distinct fiom that cognising individual soul 
whose body is the sun With that Ruler within we have to 
identify the person within the sun, according to the tenet 
of the sameness of purport of all Vedanta-texts. It thus 
lemains a settled conclusion that the passage under dis- 
cussion conveys instruction about the highest Lord. 

22. The aka 9 a, i. e. ether (is Brahman) on account 
of characteristic marks (of the latter being men- 
tioned). 

In the AV/andogya (I, 9) the following passage is met with, 
‘What is the origin of this world ^ ’ ‘ Pother,’ he replied. ‘For 
all these beings take their rise from the ether only, and 
return into the ether. Ether is greater than these, ether is 
their rest.’ — Here the following doubt arises. Docs the word 
‘ ether ’ denote the highest Brahman or the elemental ether? 
— Whence the doubt ^ — Because the word is seen to be used 
in both senses. Its use in the sense of ‘ elemental ether * 
is well established in ordinary as well as in Vedic speech ; 
[34] , G 
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and, on the other hand, we see that it is sometimes used to 
denote Brahman, viz. in cases where we ascertain, either 
from some complementary sentence or from the fact of 
special qualities being mentioned, that Brahman is meant. 
So, for instance, Taitt. Up. II, 7, ‘ If that bliss existed not 
in the ether;’ and Kk, Up. VIII, 14, ‘ That which is called 
ether is the revcaler of all forms and names ; that within 
which forms and names arc^ that is Brahman ’ Hence the 
doubt. — Which sense is then to be adopted in our case ^ — 
The sense of elemental ether, the purvapakshin replies ; 
because this sense belongs to the word more commonly, 
and therefore presents itself to the mind more readily. 
The word ‘ ether ’ cannot be taken in both senses equally, 
because that would involve a (faulty) attribution of several 
meanings to one and the same word. Hence the term 
‘ ether * applies to Brahman in a secondary (metaphorical) 
sense only , on account of Brahman being in many of its 
attributes, such as all pervadingness and the like, similar to 
ether. The rule is, that when the primary sense of a word 
is possible, the word must not be taken in a secondary sense 
And in the passage under discussion only the primary sense 
of the word ‘ ether ’ is admissible. Should it be objected 
that, if A\e refer the passage under discussion to the ele- 
mental ether, a complementary passage (‘ for all these 
beings take their rise from the ether only, &c.’) cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for ; we reply that the elemental 
ether also may be represented as a cause, viz, of air, fire, &c. 
in due succession. For we read in Sciipturc (Taitt. Up. 
II, t), ‘ From that Self sprang ether, from ether air, from 
air fire, and so on.’ The qualities also of being greater 
and of being a place of rest maybe ascribed to the elemental 
ether, if we consider its relations to all other beings. There- 
fore we conclude that the word ‘ ether ’ here denotes the 
elemental ether. 

To this we reply as follows : — The word ether must here 
be taken to denote Brahman, on account of characteristic 
marks of the latter being mentioned. For the sentence, 


^ Or else ‘ that which is within forms and names.' 
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‘ All these beings take their rise from the ether only,’ clearly 
indicates the highest Brahman, since all Vedanta-texts 
agree in definitely declaring that all beings spring from 
the highest Brahman. — But, the opponent may say, we 
have shown that the elemental ether also may be repre- 
sented as the cause, viz. of air, fire, and the other elements 
in due succession. — We admit this. But still there remains 
the difficulty, that, unless we understand the word to apply 
to the fundamental cause of all, viz. Brahman, the affirmation 
contained in the word ‘only’ and the qualification expressed 
by the word ‘ all ’ (in ‘ all beings ’) would be out of place. 
Moreover, the clause, ‘ They return into the ether,’ again 
points to Brahman, and so likewise the phrase, ‘ Ether is 
greater than these, ether is their rest , ^ for absolute supe- 
riority in point of greatness Scripture attributes to the 
highest Self only; cp. Kh, Up III, 14, 3, ‘ Greater than 
the earth, greater than the sky, gi eater than heaven, greater 
than all these worlds.’ The quality of being a place of rest 
likewise agrees best with the highest Brahman, on account 
of its being the highest cause. This is confirmed by the 
following scriptural passage ‘ Knowledge and bliss is Brah- 
man, it IS the rest of him who gives gifts’ (Br? Up. Ill, 9, 28). 
Moreover, G’aivali finding fault with the doctrine of S'ali- 
vatya, on account of (his saman) having an end (K/i. Up I, 
8, 8), and wishing to proclaim something that has no end 
chooses the ether, and then, having identified the ether with 
the Udgitha, concludes, ‘He is the Udgitha greater than 
great ; he is without end.’ Now this endlessness is a 
characteristic mark of Brahman. To the remark that 
the sense of ‘elemental ether’ presents itself to the mind 
more readily, because it is the better established .sense of 
the word aka^-a, we reply, that, although it may present 
itself to the mind first, yet it is not to be accepted, because 
we see that qualities of Brahman are mentioned in the com- 
plementary sentences. That the word aklra is also used 
to denote Brahman has been shown already; cp. such 
passages as, ‘ Ether is the revealcr of all names and forms.’ 
We see, moreover, that various synonyma of dk 4 .ra are 
employed to denote Brahman. So, for instance, Sa;;/h. 
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I, 164, 39, ‘In which the Vedas are \ in the Imperishable 
one (i. c. Brahman), the highest, the ether (vyoman), on 
which all gods have their seat/ And Taitt. Up. Ill, 6, 
‘ This is the knowledge of Bhr/gu and Varuwa, founded on 
the highest ether (vyoman).’ And again, ‘ Om, ka is Brah- 
man, ether (kha) is Brahman’ {Kh Up. IV, lo, 5), and ‘the 
old ether’ (Br^. Up. V, i)^. And other similar passages. 
On account of the force of the complementary passage we 
arc justified in deciding that the word ‘ether,’ although 
occuriing in the beginning of the passage, refers to Brahman. 
The case is analogous to that of the sentence, ‘ Agni (lit. 
the fire) studies a chapter,’ w'here the w^ord agni, although 
occurring in the beginning, is at once seen to denote a boy 
It IS therefore settled that the word ‘ ether’ denotes Brahman. 

23. For the same reason breath (is Brahman). 

Concerning the udgitha it is said {Kh Up. I, 10, 9), 
‘Piastotn, that deity which belongs to the jirastava, &c.,’ 
and, further on (I, 11,4, 5), ‘Which then is that deity^ He 
said : Breath. For all these beings merge into breath alone, 
and from breath they arise. This is the deity belonging to 
the prastava.’ With reference to this passage doubt and 
decision arc to be considered as analogous to those stated 
under the preceding Sutra For while in some passages — as, 
for instance, ‘ For indeed, my son, mind is fastened to pra;^a,’ 
Kh, Up. VI, 8 , 3; and, ‘the pra;/a of pra//a,’ Br/. Up. IV, 4, 
1 8 — the word ‘ breath ’ is seen to denote Brahman, its use 


^ Viz. as intimating it Thus An. Gi. and Go An. against the 
accent of rikUi. Saya?/a explains riMah as genitive. 

® 0/«kaiasya pi atikatvena va/’akatvena lakshakatvena va brah- 
matvam uktam, om ili, kaw sukhaw tasyarlhendnyayoga^atvaw 
varayituw kham iti, lasya bhiitakajatvaw vyaseddhum purawam ity 
uktam An. Gi 

* The doubt about the meaning of a word is preferably to be 
decided by means of a reference to preceding passages ; where that 
IS not possible (the doubtful word occurring at the beginning of 
some new chapter) complementary, i. e. subsequent passages have 
to be taken into consideration. 
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in the sense of a certain modification of air is better estab- 
lished in common as well as in Vedic language. Hence 
there arises a doubt whether in the passage under dis- 
cussion the word prawa denotes Brahman or (ordinary) 
breath In favour of which meaning have we then to 
decide ? 

Here the piirvapakshin maintains that the word must be 
held to denote the fivefold vital breath, which is a peculiar 
modification of wind (or air); because, as has been re- 
marked already, that sense of the word pra;/a is the better 
established one.— But no, an objector will say, just as in the 
case of the preceding Sutra, so here also Brahman is meant, 
on account of characteristic marks being mentioned ; for 
here also a complementary passage gives us to understand 
that all beings spring from and merge into pra;/a ; a process 
which can take place in connexion with the highest Lord 
only. — This objection, the purvapakshin replies, is futile, 
since we see that the beings enter into and proceed from 
the principal vital air also. For Scripture makes the fol- 
lowing statement ( 5 at. Br. X, 3, 3, 6), ‘ When man sleeps, 
then into breath indeed speech merges, into breath the eye, 
into breath the ear, into breath the mind ; when he awakes 
then they spring again from breath alone.* What the Veda 
here states is, moreover, a matter of observation, for during 
sleep, while the process of breathing goes on uninterruptedly, 
the activity of the sense organs is interrupted and again 
becomes manifest at the time of awaking only. And as the 
sense organs arc the essence of all material beings, the com- 
plementary passage which speaks of the merging and 
emerging of the beings can be reconciled with the principal 
vital air also. Moreover, subsequently to pra/za being 
mentioned as the divinity of the prastava the sun and food 
arc designated as the divinities of the udgitha and the 
pratihara. Now as they are not Brahman, the pra;/a also, 
by parity of reasoning, cannot be Brahman. 

To this argumentation the author of the Sfitras replies 
For the same reason pra;/a — that means : on account of 
the presence of characteristic marks — which constituted the 
reason stated in the preceding Sutra — the word prawa also 
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must be held to denote Brahman. For Scripture says of 
prdwa also, that it is connected with marks characteristic 
of Brahman. The sentence, ‘All these beings merge into 
breath alone, and from breath they arise,’ which declares 
that the origination and retractation of all beings depend on 
prawa, clearly shows prdwa to be Brahman. In reply to the 
assertion that the origination and retractation of all beings can 
be reconciled equally well with the assumption of prawa de- 
noting the chief vital air, because origination and retractation 
take place in the state of waking and of sleep also, we remark 
that in those two states only the senses are merged into, and 
emerge from, the chief vital air, while, according to the 
scriptural passage, ‘ For all these beings, &c.,’ all beings 
whatever into which a living Self has entered, together with 
their senses and bodies, merge and emerge by turns. And 
even if the word ‘ beings ’ were taken (not in the sense of 
animated beings, but) in the sense of material elements in 
general, there would be nothing in the way of interpreting 
the passage as referring to Brahman. — But, it may be sSaid, 
that the senses together with their objects do, during sleep, 
enter into pra;/a, and again issue from it at the time of 
walking, we distinctly learn from another scriptural passage, 
viz. Kau. Up. Ill, 3, ‘When a man being thus asleep sees 
no dream whatever, he becomes one with that prawa alone. 
Then speech goes to him with all names,’ &c. — True, we 
reply, but there also the word prawa denotes (not the vital 
air) but Brahman, as we conclude from characteristic marks 
of Brahman being mentioned. The objection, again, that 
the word pra;/a cannot denote Brahman because it occurs 
in proximity to the w^ords ‘ food ’ and ‘ sun ’ (which do not 
refer to Brahman), is altogether baseless ; for proximity is 
of no avail against the force of the complementary passage 
which intimates that prd;/a is Brahman. That argument, 
finally, which rests on the fact that the word prawa com- 
monly denotes the vital air with its five modifications, is to 
be refuted in the same way as the parallel argument which 
the pilrvapakshin brought forward with reference to the 
word ‘ ether.* From all this it follows that the prawa, which 
is the deity of the prastdva, is Brahman. 
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Some (commentators)^ quote under the present Siltra the 
following passages, ‘ the prdwa of prawa ’ (Bn. Up. IV, 4, 18), 
and ‘ for to prd;/a mind is fastened ’ (Kh, Up. VI, 8, 2). But 
that is wrong since these two passages offer no opportunity 
for any discussion, the former on account of the separation 
of the words, the latter on account of the general topic. 
When we meet with a phrase such as ‘the father of the 
father ’ we understand at once that the genitive denotes a 
father different from the father denoted by the nominative. 
Analogously we infer from the separation of words con- 
tained in the phrase, ‘ the breath of breath,’ that the ‘ breath 
of breath’ is different from the ordinary breath (denoted 
by the genitive ‘ of breath ’). For one and the same thing 
cannot, by means of a genitive, be predicated of — and thus 
distinguished from — itself. Concerning the second passage 
we remark that, if the matter constituting the general topic 
of some chapter is referred to in that chapter under 
a different name, we yet conclude, from the general topic, 
that that special matter is meant. For instance, when we 
meet m the section which treats of thc^yotishifoma sacrifice 
with the passage, ‘ in every spring he is to offer the ^'■yotis 
sacrifice,’ we at once understand that the word ^yotis 
denotes the ^yotish/oma. If we therefore meet with the 
clause ‘ to pra;/a mind is fastened ’ in a section of which 
the highest Brahman is the topic, we do not for a moment 
suppose that the word pra/^a should there denote the 
ordinary breath which is a mere modification of air. The 
two passages thus do not offer any matter for discussion, 
and hence do not furnish appropriate instances for the 
Sutra. We have shown, on the other hand, that the 
passage about the pra;/a, which is the deity of the prastava, 
allows room for doubt, pilrvapaksha and final decision. 

24. The ‘ light ’ (is Brahman), on account of the 
mention of feet (in a passage which is connected 
with the passage about the light). 

Scripture says {Kh, Up. Ill, 13, 7), ‘ Now that light which 
shines above this heaven, higher than all, higher than every- 

^ The vnitikara, the commentators say. 
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thing, in the highest worlds beyond which there are no 
other worlds, that is the same light which is within man/ 
Here the doubt presents itself whether the word ‘ light ’ 
denotes the light of the sun and the like, or the highest 
Self. Under the preceding Sutras we had shown that some 
words which ordinarily have different meanings yet in 
certain passages denote Brahman, since characteristic marks 
of the latter are mentioned. Here the question has to be 
discussed whether, in connexion with the passage quoted, 
characteristic marks of Brahman are mentioned or not. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the word ‘ light ’ de- 
notes nothing else but the light of the sun and the like, since 
that is the ordinary well-established meaning of the term. 
The common use of language, he says, teaches us that the 
two words ‘ light ’ and ‘ darkness ’ denote mutually opposite 
things, darkness being the term for whatever interferes with 
the function of the sense of sight, as, for instance, the gloom 
of the night, while sunshine and whatever else favours the 
action of the eye is called light. The word ‘ shines ’ also, 
which the text exhibits, is known ordinarily to refer to the 
sun and similar sources of light ; while of Brahman, which 
is devoid of colour, it cannot be said, m the primary sense 
of the word, that it ‘ shines.’ Further, the word ^yotis 
must here denote light because it is said to be bounded by 
the sky ( ‘ that light which shines above this heaven ’ ). 
For while it is impossible to consider the sky as being the 
boundary of Biahman, which is the Self of all and the 
source of all things movable or immovable, the sky may 
be looked upon as forming the boundary of light, which is 
a mere product and as such limited ; accordingly the text 
says, ‘ the light beyond heaven.’ — But light, although a 
mere product, is perceived everywhere , it would therefore 
be wrong to declare that it is bounded by the sky ! — Well, 
then, the purvapakshin replies, let us assume that the light 
meant is the first-born (original) light which has not yet 
become tripartite^. This explanation again cannot be 


’ I.e which has not been mixed with water and earth, according 
to Kh, Up. VI, 3, 3. Before that mixture took place light was 
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admitted, because the non-tripartite light does not serve 
any purpose.-— But, the pClrvapakshin resumes, Why should 
its purpose not be found therein that it is the object of 
devout meditation ^ — That cannot be, we reply ; for we see 
that only such things are represented as objects of devotion 
as have some other independent use of their own ; so, for 
instance, the sun (which dispels darkness and so on). More- 
over the scriptural passage, ‘Let me make each of these 
three (fire, water, and earth) tripartite,’ does not indicate any 
difference ^ And even of the non-tripartite light it is not 
known that the sky constitutes its boundary — Well, then 
(the purvapakshin resumes, dropping the idea of the non- 
tripartitc light), let us assume that the light of which the 
text speaks is the tripartite (ordinary) light. The objection 
that light IS seen to exist also beneath the sky, viz. in the 
form of fire and the like, we invalidate by the remark that 
there is nothing contrary to reason in assigning a special 
locality to fire, although the latter is observed everywhere ; 
while to assume a special place for Brahman, to which the 
idea of place does not apply at all, would be most un- 
suitable. Moreover, the clause ‘ higher than everything, in 
the highest worlds beyond which there are no other worlds,’ 
which indicates a multiplicity of abodes, agrees much better 
with light, which IS a mere product (than with Brahman) 
There is moreover that other clause also, ‘ That is the same 
light which is within man,’ in which the highest light is 
identified with the gastric fire (the fire within man). Now 
such identifications can be made only where there is a 
certain similarity of nature ; as is seen, for instance, in the 
passage, ‘ Of that person Bhfi// is the head, for the head is 
one and that syllable is one ’ [Brt Up V, 5, 3). But that 
the fire within the human body is not Brahman clearly 
appears from the passage, ‘ Of this we have visible and 
audible proof’ {Kh, Up. Ill, 13, 7; H), which declares that 


entirely separated from the other elements, and therefore bounded 
by the latter. 

^ So as to justify the assumption that such a thing as non-tri- 
paitite light exists at all. 
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the fire is characterised by the noise it makes, and by heat ; 
and likewise from the following passage, ‘ Let a man 
meditate on this as that which is seen and heard.’ The 
same conclusion may be drawn from the passage, ‘ He who 
knows this becomes conspicuous and celebrated,’ which 
proclaims an inconsiderable reward only, while to the 
devout meditation on Brahman a high reward would have 
to be allotted. Nor is there mentioned in the entire 
passage about the light any other characteristic mark of 
Brahman, while such marks are set forth in the passages 
(discussed above) which refer to pra;^a and the ether. Nor, 
again, is Brahman indicated in the preceding section, ‘ the 
G^yatii is everything whatsoever exists,’ &c. (Ill, 12); for 
that passage makes a statement about the G^yatri metre 
only. And even if that section did refer to Brahman, still 
Brahman would not be recognised in the passage at present 
undei discussion ; for there (in the section referred to) it is 
declared — in the clause, ‘ Three feet of it are the Immortal 
in heaven ’ — that heaven constitutes the abode ; while in 
our passage the words ‘ the light above heaven ’ declare 
heaven to be a boundary. For all these reasons the word 
^yotis is here to be taken in its ordinary meaning, viz. 
light. 

To this we make the following reply. The word ^otis 
must be held to denote Brahman. Why ^ On account of 
the feet (quarters) being mentioned. In a preceding 
passage Brahman had been spoken of as having four feet 
(quarters). ‘ Such is the greatness of it ; greater than it is 
the Person (purusha). One foot of it are all the beings, 
three feet of it are the Immortal in heaven.’ That which in 
this passage is said to constitute the three-quarter part, 
immortal and connected with heaven, of Brahman, which 
altogether comprises four quarters ; this very same entity 
we recognise as again referred to in the passage under 
discussion, because there also it is said to be connected 
with heaven. If therefore we should set it aside in our 
interpretation of the passage and assume the latter to rofer 
to the ordinary light, we should commit the mistake of 
dropping, without need, the topic started and introducing 
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a new subject. Brahman, in fact, continues to form the 
subject-matter, not only of the passage about the light, but 
likewise of the subsequent section, the so-called SauMya.- 
vidya (AV/. Up. Ill, 14). Hence we conclude that in our 
passage the word ‘ light * must be held to denote Biahman. 
The objection (raised above) that from common use the 
words ‘ light ’ and ‘ to shine ' arc known to denote effected 
(physical) light is without force ; for as it is known from 
the general topic of the chapter that Brahman is meant, 
those two words do not necessarily denote physical light 
only to the exclusion of Brahman^, but may also denote 
Brahman itself, in so far as it is characterised by the 
physical shining light which is its effect. Analogously 
another mantra declares, ‘ that by which the sun shines 
kindled with heat’ (Taitt. Br. Ill, 12. 9, 7). Or else we 
may suppose that the word ^otis here docs not denote at 
all that light on which the function of the eye depends. 
For we see that in other passages it has altogether different 
meanings ; so, for instance. Bn. Up. IV, 3, 5, ‘ With speech 
only as light man sits,’ and Taitt. Sa. I, 6, 3, 3, ‘ May the 
mind, the light, accept,’ &c. It thus appears that whatever 
illuminates (in the different senses of the word) something 
else may be spoken of as ‘ light.’ Hence to Brahman also, 
whose nature is intelligence, the term ‘ light ’ may be 
applied ; for it gives light to the entire world. Similarly, 
other scriptural passages say, ‘ Him the shining one, every- 
thing shines after , by his light all this is lighted ’ (Kau. Up. 
Ilj 5 j ^ 5) ; ‘ Him the gods worship as the light of 

lights, as the immortal’ (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 16). Against the 
further objection that the omnipresent Brahman cannot be 
viewed as bounded by heaven we remark that the assign- 
ment, to Brahman, of a special locality is not contrary to 
reason because it subserves the purpose of devout medita- 
tion. Nor does it avail anything to say that it is impossible 
to assign any place to Brahman because Brahman is out of 
connexion with all place. For it is possible to make such 


’ Brahmawo vyava^’/^^idya tc^a^samarpakatva»/ vi^eshakatvam, 
tadabhdvo*vijeshakatvam. An. Gi. 
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an assumption, because Brahman is connected with certain 
limiting adjuncts. Accordingly Scripture speaks of different 
kinds of devout meditation on Brahman as specially con- 
nected with certain localities, such as the sun, the eye, the 
heart. For the same reason it is also possible to attribute 
to Brahman a multiplicity of abodes, as is done in the 
clause (quoted above) ‘ higher than all.’ The further ob- 
jection that the light beyond heaven is the mere physical 
light because it is identified with the gastric fire, which 
itself is a mere effect and is inferred from perceptible marks 
such as the heat of the body and a certain sound, is equally 
devoid of force ; for the gastric fire may be viewed as the 
outward appearance (or symbol) of Brahman, just as Brah- 
man’s name is a mere outward symbol. Similarly in the 
passage, ‘ Let a man meditate on it (the gastric light) as 
seen and heard,’ the visibility and audibility (here implicitly 
ascribed to Brahman) must be considered as rendered 
possible through the gastric fire being the outward appear- 
ance of Brahman. Nor is there any force in the objection 
that Brahman cannot be meant because the text mentions 
an inconsiderable reward only ; for there is no reason com- 
pelling us to have recoutse to Brahman for the purpose 
of such and such a reward only, and not for the purpose of 
such and such another reward. Wherever the text represents 
the highest Brahman — which is free from all connexion 
with distinguishing attributes — as the universal Self, it is 
understood that the result of that instruction is one only, 
viz. final release. Wherever, on the other hand, Brahman 
is taught to be connected with distinguishing attributes or 
outward symbols, there, we see, all the various rewards 
which this world can offer are spoken of ; cp. for instance, 
Bn. Up. IV, 4, 24, ‘ This is he who eats all food, the giver 
of wealth. He who knows this obtains wealth.’ Although 
in the passage itself which treats of the light no charac- 
teristic mark of Brahman is mentioned, yet, as the Sutra 
intimates, the mark stated in a preceding passage (viz. the 
mantra, ‘ Such is the greatness of it,’ &c.) has to be taken 
in connexion with the passage about the light as well. 
The question how the mere circumstance of Brahman being 
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mentioned in a not distant passage can have the power 
of divorcing from its natural object and transferring to 
another object the direct statement about light implied in 
the word ‘ light,* may be answered without difficulty. The 
passage under discussion runs ‘ which above this heaven, 
the light.* The relative pronoun uith which this clause 
begins intimates, according to its grammatical force®, the 
same Brahman which was mentioned in the previous 
passage, and which is here recognised (as being the same 
which was mentioned before) through its connexion with 
heaven ; hence the word ^yotis also — which stands in 
grammatical co-ordination to ‘which * — must have Brahman 
for its object. From all this it follows that the word 
Might’ here denotes Biahman. 

25. If it be objected that (Brahman is) not (denoted) 
on account of the metre being denoted; (we repl)) 
not so, because thus (i.e. by means of the metre) the 
direction of the mind (on Brahman) is declared ; for 
thus it is seen (in other passages also). 

We now address ourselves to the refutation of the asser- 
tion (made in the purvapaksha of the preceding Sutra) that 
in the previous passage also Brahman is not referred to, 
because in the sentence, ‘ Gayatri is everything whatsoever 
here exists,’ the metre called Gayatri is spoken of. — How 
(we ask the pClrvapakshin) can it be maintained that, on 
account of the metre being spoken of. Brahman is not 
denoted, while yet the mantra ‘such is the greatness of 
it,’ &c., clearly sets forth Brahman with its four quarters? 
— You are mistaken (the pilrvapakshin replies). The 
sentence, ‘ Gayatri is everything,’ starts the discussion of 
Gayatri. The same Gayatri is thereupon described under 
the various forms of all beings, earth, body, heart, speech, 
breath ; to which there refers also the verse, ‘ that Giyatri 


^ If we strictly follow the order of words in the original. 

® SvasSmarthyena sarvanamna^ sannihitaparamarjitvavajena. 
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has four feet and is sixfold.’ After that we meet with the 
mantra, ‘ Such is the greatness of it,’ &c. How then, we 
ask, should this mantra, which evidently is quoted with 
reference to the Giyatri (metre) as described in the preceding 
clauses, all at once denote Brahman with its four quarters ^ 
Since therefore the metre Gayatri is the subject-matter of 
the entire chapter, the term ‘ Brahman ’ which occurs in a 
subsequent passage (‘ the Brahman which has thus been 
described’) must also denote the metre. This is analogous 
to a previous passage (AV/. Up. Ill, ii, 3, ‘He who thus 
knows this Brahma-upanishad*), where the word Brahma- 
upanishad is explained to mean Veda-upanishad. As 
therefore the preceding passage refers (not to Brahman, 
but) to the Gayatri metre, Brahman does not constitute the 
topic of the entire section. 

This argumentation, we reply, proves nothing against our 
position. ‘ Because thus direction of the mind is declared,.’ 

1. e. because the Brdhma;/a passage, ‘ Gayatri indeed is all 
this,’ intimates that by means of the metre Gayatri the mind 
is to be directed on Brahman which is connected with that 
metre. Of the metre Gayatri, which is nothing but a certain 
special combination of syllables, it could not possibly be said 
that it is the Self of everything. We therefore have to 
understand the passage as declaring that Brahman, which, as 
the cause of the world, is connected with that product also 
whose name is Gayatri, is ‘ all this , ’ in accordance with that 
other passage which directly says, ‘All this indeed is 
Brahman’ [Kh, Up. Ill, 14, 1). That the effect is in 
reality not different from the cause, we shall prove later on, 
under SCitra II, 1, 14. Devout meditation on Brahman under 
the form of certain effects (of Brahman) is seen to be men- 
tioned in other passages also, so, for instance. Ait. Ar. Ill, 

2, 3, 12, ‘For the Bahvr^/’as consider him in the gieat 
hymn, the Adhvaryus in the sacrificial fire, the AV/andogas 
in the Mahavrata ceremony.’ Although, therefore, the 
previous passage speaks of the metre. Brahman is what is 
meant, and the same Brahman is again referred to in the 
passage about the light, whose purport it is to enjoin 
another form of devout meditation. 
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Another commentator^ is of opinion that the term 
Gdyatri (does not denote Brahman in so far as viewed under 
the form of Gdyatri, but) directly denotes Brahman, on 
account of the equality of number ; for just as the Gayatri 
metre has four feet consisting of six syllables each, so 
Brahman also has four feet, (i e. quarters.) Similarly we 
see that in other psssages also the names of metres are used 
to denote other things which resemble those metres in 
certain numerical relations; cp. for instance, Kh, Up. IV, 
3, 8, where it is said at first, ‘Now these five and the 
other five make ten and that is the K;7ta,’ and after that 
‘these are again the Vir^^ which eats the food.’ If we 
adopt this interpretation. Brahman only is spoken of, and 
the metre is not referred to at all. In any case Brahman is 
the subject with which the previous passage is concerned. 

26. And thus also (we must conclude, viz. that 
Brahman is the subject of the previous passage), be- 
cause (thus only) the declaration as to the beings, 
&c. being the feet is possible. 

That the previous passage has Brahman for its toi^ic, we 
must assume for that reason also that the text designates 
the beings and so on as the feet of Gayatri. For the text 
at first speaks of the beings, the earth, the body, and the 
heart and then goes on ‘ that Gayatri has four feet and is 
sixfold.’ For of the mere metre, without any reference to 
Brahman, it would be impossible to say that the beings and 
so on are its feet. Moreover, if Brahman were not meant, 
there would be no room for the verse, ‘ Such is the great- 
ness,’ &c. For that verse clearly describes Brahman in its 
own natuie; otherwise it would be impossible to represent 
the Gayatri as the Self of everything as is done in the words, 
‘ One foot of it are all the beings , three feet of it arc what 
is immortal in heaven.’ The purusha-sukta also (Rik 

^ The vnttikara according to Go. An. in his /ika on the bhashya 
to the next Shtra. 

® Concerning the difficulty involved in this interpretation, cp. 
Deussen, p. 183, note. 
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Sawh. X, 90) exhibits the verse with sole reference to 
Brahman. Smr^'ti likewise ascribes to Brahman a like 
nature, ‘ I stand supporting all this world by a single portion 
of myself’ (Bha. Gita X, 42). Our interpretation moreover 
enables us to take the passage, ‘that Brahman indeed 
which,’ &c. (Ill, 12, 7), in Its primary sense, (1. e. to under- 
stand the word Brahman to denote nothing but Brahman.) 
And, moreover, the passage, ‘these are the five men of 
Brahman’ (III, 13, 6), is appropriate only if the former 
passage about the Gayatri is taken as referring to Brahman 
(for otherwise the ‘ Brahman ’ in ‘ men of Brahman ’ would 
not be connected with the previous topic). Hence Brahman 
is to be considered as the subject-matter of the previous 
passage also. And the decision that the same Brahman is 
referred to in the passage about the light where it is recog- 
nised (to be the same) from its connexion with heaven, 
lemains unshaken. 

27. The objection that (the Brahman of the former 
passage cannot be recognised in the latter) on account 
of the difference of designation, is not valid because 
in either (designation) there is nothing contrary (to 
the recognition). 

The objection that in the former passage (‘ three feet of 
it are what is immortal in heaven ’), heaven is designated 
as the abode, while in the latter passage (‘ that light which 
shines above this heaven’), heaven is designated as the 
boundary, and that, on account of this difference of desig- 
nation, the subject-matter of the former passage cannot be 
recognised in the latter, must likewise be refuted. This we 
do by remarking that in either designation nothing is 
contrary to the recognition. Just as in ordinary language 
a falcon, although in contact with the top of a tree, is not 
only said to be on the tree but also above the tree, so 
Brahman also, although being in heaven, is here referred to 
as being beyond heaven as well. 

Another (commentator) explains : just as in ordinary 
language a falcon, although not in contact with the top of a 
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tree, is not only said to be above the top of the tree but also 
on the top of the tree, so Brahman also, which is in reality 
beyond heaven, is (in the former of the two passages) said 
to be in heaven. Therefore the Brahman spoken of in the 
former passage can be recognised in the latter also, and it 
remains therefore a settled conclusion that the word ‘ light ’ 
denotes Brahman. 

28. Prawa (breath) is Brahman, that being under- 
stood from a connected consideration (of the passages 
referring to pri;^a). 

In the Kaushitaki-brahmawa-upanishad there is recorded 
a legend of Indra and Pratardana which begins with the 
words, ‘ Pratardana, forsooth, the son of Divodasa came by 
means of fighting and strength to the beloved abode of 
Indra’ (Kau. Up. Ill, i). In this legend we lead: ‘He 
said : I am prawa, the intelligent Self (pra^y 7 atman), medi- 
tate on me as Life, as Immortality’ (III, 2). And later on 
(III, 3), ‘Pra;/a alone, the intelligent Self, having laid hold 
of this body, makes it rise up.’ Then, again (III, 8), ‘ Let 
no man try to find out what speech is, let him know the 
speaker.’ And in the end (III, 8), ‘ That breath indeed is 
the intelligent Self, bliss, imperishable, immortal ’ — Here the 
doubt presents itself whether the word pr^/^a denotes 
merely breath, the modification of air, or the Self of some 
divinity, or the individual soul, or the highest Brahman. — 
But, it will be said at the outset, the Siatra I, i, 21 already 
has shown that the word prawa refers to Brahman, and as 
here also we meet with characteristic marks of Brahman, viz. 
the words ‘ bliss, imperishable, immortal,’ what reason is there 
for again raising the same doubt ? — We reply : Because there 
are observed here characteristic marks of different kinds. 
For in the legend we meet not only with marks indicating 
Brahman, but also with marks pointing to other beings. 
Thus Indra’s words, ‘ Know me only’ (HI, i), point to the 
Self of a divinity ; the words, ‘ Having laid hold of this 
body It makes it rise up,’ point to the breath ; the words, 
‘ Let no man try to find out what speech is, let him know 
[34] H 
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the speaker/ point to the individual soul. There is thus 
room for doubt 

If, now, the pilrvapakshin maintains that the term pr^wa 
here denotes the well-known modification of air, i. e. breath, 
we, on our side, assert that the word pra;^a must be under- 
stood to denote Brahman. — For what reason^ — On account 
of such being the consecutive meaning of the passages. 
For if we examine the connexion of the entire section 
which treats of the pra;/a, we observe that all the single 
passages can be construed into a whole only if they are 
viewed as lefcrrmg to Brahman. At the beginning of the 
legend Pratardana, having been allowed by Indra to choose 
a boon, mentions the highest good of man, which he 
selects for his boon, in the following words, ‘ Do you your- 
self choose that boon for me which you deem most beneficial 
for a man.’ Now, as later on pra;/a is declared to be what 
is most beneficial for man, what should prd;/a denote but 
the highest Self^ For apart from the cognition of that 
Self a man cannot possibly attain what is most beneficial 
for him, as many scriptural jiassages declare. Compare, for 
instance, ^ve. Up. Ill, 8, ‘A man who knows him passes 
over death ; there is no other path to go.* Again, the 
further passage, ‘ He who knows me thus by no deed of his 
is his life harmed, not by theft, not by bhrfi;/ahaty^ ’ (111, i ), 
has a meaning only if Brahman is supposed to be the object 
of knowledge. P'or, that subsequently to the cognition of 
Brahman all works and their effects entirely cease, is well 
known from scriptural passages, such as the following, ‘ All 
works perish when he has been beheld who is the higher 
and the lower’ (Mu. Up. II, 2 , 8). Moreover, pra;/a can 
be identified with the intelligent Self only if it is Brahman. 
For the air which is non-intelligent can clearly not be the 
intelligent Self. Those characteristic marks, again, which 
are mentioned in the concluding passage (viz. those inti- 
mated by the words ‘ bliss/ ‘ imperishable/ ‘ immortal ’) can, 
if taken in their full sense, not be reconciled with any being 
except Brahman. There are, moreover, the following 
passages, ‘ He does not increase by a good action, nor de- 
crease by a bad action. For he makes him whom he wishes 
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to lead up from these worlds do a good deed ; and the same 
makes him whom he wishes to lead down from these worlds 
do a bad deed ;* and, ‘ He is the guardian of the world, he 
is the king of the world, he is the Lord of the world ’ (Kau. 
Up. Ill, 8). All this can be properly understood only if the 
highest Brahman is acknowledged to be the subject-matter 
of the whole chapter, not if the vital air is substituted in its 
place. Hence the word prawa denotes Brahman. 

29. If it be said that (Brahman is) not (denoted) 
on account of the speaker denoting himself ; (we 
reply that this objection is not valid) because there 
is in that (chapter) a multitude of references to the 
interior Self. 

An objection is raised against the assertion that pra;/a de- 
notes Brahman The word prdwa, it is said, does not denote 
the highest Brahman, because the speaker designates him- 
self. The speaker, who is a certain powerful god called 
Indra, at first says, in order to reveal himself to Pratardana. 

‘ Know me only,’ and later on, ‘ I am prd;/a, the intelligent 
Self’ How, It is asked, can the pra;/a, which this latter 
passage, expressive of personality as it is, represents as the 
Self of the speaker, be Brahman to which, as we know from 
Scripture, the attribute of being a speaker cannot be 
ascribed; compare, for instance, Br/. Up III, 8, 8, ‘It is without 
speech, without mind.’ Further on, also, the speaker, 1 e. 
Indra, glorifies himself by enumerating a number of attri- 
butes, all of which depend on personal existence and can in 
no way belong to Brahman, ‘ I slew the three-headed son 
of Tvash/r^’ ; I delivered the Arunmukhas, the devotees, to 
the wolves,’ and so on, Indra may be called pra;/a on 
account of his strength. Scripture says, ‘ Strength indeed 
is pr^wa,’ and Indra is known as the god of strength ; and 
of any deed of strength people say, ‘ It is Indra’s work.’ 
The personal Self of a deity may, moreover, be called an 
intelligent Self; for the gods, people say, possess unob- 
structed knowledge. It thus being a settled matter that 
some passages convey information about the personal Self 

H 2 
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of some deity, the other passages also — as, for instance, the 
one about what is most beneficial for man — must be inter- 
preted as well as they may with reference to the same deity. 
Hence priwa does not denote Brahman. 

This objection we refute by the remark that in that 
chapter there are found a multitude of references to the in- 
terior Self. For the passage, ‘ As long as prawa dwells in this 
body so long surely there is life,’ declares that that pra^a 
only which is the intelligent interior Self— and not some 
particular outward deity — has power to bestow and to take 
back life. And where the text speaks of the eminence of 
the pra/zas as founded on the existence of the prawa, it 
shows that that pra;/a is meant which has reference to the 
Self and is the abode of the sense-organs 

Of the same tendency is the passage, ‘ Prawa, the intel- 
ligent Self, alone having laid hold of this body makes it rise 
up ; ’ and the passage (which occurs in the passus, ‘ Let no 
man try to find out what speech is,’ &c.), ‘ For as in a car 
the circumference of the wheel is set on the spokes and the 
spokes on the nave, thus are these objects set on the subjects 
(the senses) and the subjects on the pra;m. And that 
prawa indeed is the Self of pra^> 74 , blessed, imperishable, 
immortal.’ So also the following passage which, referring 
to this interior Self, forming as it were the centre of the 
periphcrical interaction of the objects and senses, sums up 
as follows, ‘ He is my Self, thus let it be known a summing 
up which is appropriate only if pra;/a is meant to denote 
not some outward existence, but the interior Self And 
another scriptural passage declares ‘this Self is Brahman, 
omniscient”’ (Brz. Up. II, 5, 19). We therefore arrive at 


^ The text runs, ‘ astitve prawanaw ni//jrcyasam,’ and Go An 
explains ‘astitve pra/zasthitau prawana^i mdnyawam sthitir ity 
arthata// jrutim aha ’ Pie as well as An. Gi quotes as the text of 
the scriptural passage leferied to ‘athato ni/wreyasadanam ity adi.' 
But if instead of ‘ astitve ^a ’ we read ‘ asti tv eva,' we get the con- 
cluding clause of Kau. Up. Ill, 2, as given in Cowell’s edition. 

Whence we know that the interior Self referred to in the 
Kau. Up. is Brahman. 
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the conclusion that, on account of the multitude of references 
to the interior Self, the chapter contains information regard- 
ing Brahman, not regarding the Self of some deity. — How 
then can the circumstance of tlie speaker (Indra) referring 
to himself be explained ? 

30. The declaration (made by Indra about himself, 
viz. that he is one with Brahman) (is possible) through 
Intuition vouched for by Scripture, as in the case of 
Vamadeva. 

The individual divine Self called Indra perceiving by 
means of r/shi-like intuition^ — the existence of which is 
vouched for by Scripture — its own Self to be identical with 
the supreme Self, instructs Pratardana (about the highest 
Self) by means of the words ‘ Know me only.’ 

By intuition of the same kind the nshi Vamadeva reached 
the knowledge expressed in the words, ‘ I was Manu and 
Surya m accordance with the passage, ‘ Whatever deva was 
awakened (so as to know Brahman) he indeed became that’ 
(Bn. Up. I, 4, 10). The assertion made above (in the 
purvapaksha of the preceding Sutra) that Indra after saying, 
‘ Know me only,’ glorifies himself by enumerating the slaying 
of Tvash/n’s son and other deeds of strength, we refute as 
follows. The death of Tvash/n’s son and similar deeds are 
referred to, not to the end of glorifying Indra as the object 
of knowledge — in which case the sense of the passage would 
be, ^ Because I accomplished such and such deeds, therefore 
know me ’—but to the end of glorifying the cognition of the 
highest Self. For this reason the text, after having referred 
to the slaying of Tvash/;'^’s son and the like, goes on in the 
clause next following to exalt knowledge, ‘ And not one 
hair of me is harmed there. He who knows me thus by no 
deed of his is his life harmed.’— (But how does this passage 
convey praise of knowledge?) — Because, we reply, its 
meaning is as follows : ‘ Although I do such cruel deeds, 


> Le. spontaneous intuition of supersensible truth, rendered 
possible through the knowledge acquired m former existences. 
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yet not even a hair of mine is harmed because I am one 
with Brahman ; therefore the life of any other person also 
who knows me thus is not harmed by any deed of his.’ 
And the object of the knowledge (praised by Indra) is 
nothing else but Brahman which is set forth m a subsequent 
passage, ‘ I am prawa, the intelligent Self.’ Therefore the 
entire chapter refers to Brahman. 

31. If it be said (that Brahman is) not (meant), on 
account of characteristic marks of the individual soul 
and the chief vital air (being mentioned) ; we say no, 
on account of the threefoldness of devout meditation 
(which would result from your interpretation) ; on 
account of (the meaning advocated by us) being ac- 
cepted (elsewhere) ; and on account of (characteristic 
marks of Brahman) being connected (with the pas- 
sage under discussion). 

Although wc admit, the purvapakshin resumes, that the 
chapter about the prdwa does not furnish any instruction 
regarding some outward deity, since it contains a multitude 
of references to the interior Self; still we deny that it is 
concerned with Brahman. — For what reason? — Because it 
mentions characteristic marks of the individual soul on the 
one hand, and of the chief vital air on the other hand. The 
passage, ‘ Let no man try to find out what speech is, let him 
know the speaker,’ mentions a characteristic mark of the 
individual soul, and must therefore be held to point 
out as the object of knowledge the individual soul which 
rules and employs the different organs of action such as 
speech and so on. On the other hand, we have the passage, 
‘ But pra;/a alone, the intelligent Self, having laid hold of 
this body makes it rise up,’ which points to the chief vital 
air ; for the chief attribute of the vital air is that it sustains 
the body. Similarly, we read in the colloquy of the vital 
airs (Pra. Up. II, 3), concerning speech and the other vital 
airs, ‘ Then pr^lwa (the chief vital air) as the best said to 
them : Be not deceived ; I alone dividing myself fivefold 
support this body and keep it.’ Those, again, who in the 
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passage quoted above read ‘this one (masc.), the body ^ ’ must 
give the following explanation, Pra«a having laid hold of 
this one, viz either the individual soul or the aggregate of 
the sense organs, makes the body rise up. The individual 
soul as well as the chief vital air may justly be designated 
as the intelligent Self; for the former is of the nature of 
intelligence, and the latter (although non-intelligent in 
itself) is the abode of other prawas, viz. the sense organs, 
which are the instruments of intelligence. Moreover, 
if the word prawa be taken to denote the individual 
soul as well as the chief vital air, the pra;/a and the 
intelligent Self may be spoken of in two ways, either as 
being non-diffcrent on account of their mutual concomit- 
ance, or as being different on account of their (essentially 
different) individual character; and in these two different 
ways they are actually spoken of in the two following 
passages, ‘ What is pr^;/a that is pra^><a, what is that 

is pra;m ;’ and, ‘ For together do these two live in the body 
and together do they depart.’ If, on the other hand, pr^;/a 
denoted Brahman, what then could be different from what^ 
For these reasons prawa does not denote Brahman, but 
either the individual soul or the chief vital air or both. 

All this argumentation, we reply, is wrong, ‘ on account 
of the threefoldness of devout meditation.’ Your inter- 
pretation would involve the assumption of devout medi- 
tation of three different kinds, viz. on the individual soul, 
on the chief vital air, and on Brahman. But it is inap- 
propriate to assume that a single sentence should enjoin 
three kinds of devout meditation ; and that all the passages 
about the prawa really constitute one single sentence (one 
syntactical whole) appears from the beginning and the 
concluding part. In the beginning we have the clause 
‘ Know me only,’ followed by ‘ I am priwa, the intelligent 
Self, meditate on me as Life, as Immortality;’ and in 
the end we read, ‘ And that prd/^a indeed is the intelligent 
Self, blessed, imperishable, immortal.’ The beginning and 
the concluding part are thus seen to be similar, and we 


^ Imaw jariram instead of idaw ^artram. 
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therefore must conclude that they refer to one and the 
same matter. Nor can the characteristic mark of Brahman 
be so turned as to be applied to something else ; for the 
ten objects and the ten subjects (subjective powers)^ cannot 
rest on anything but Brahman. Moreover, priwa must 
denote Brahman ‘on account of (that meaning) being 
accepted/ i. c. because in the case of other passages where 
characteristic marks of Brahman are mentioned the word 
pra;/a is taken in the sense of ‘ Brahman.’ And another 
reason for assuming the passage to refer to Brahman is 
that here also, i e. in the passage itself there is ‘ connexion ' 
with characteristic marks of Brahman, as, for instance, the 
reference to what is most beneficial for man. The assertion 
that the passage, ‘ Having laid hold of this body it makes 
it rise up,’ contains a characteristic mark of the chief vital 
air, is untrue ; for as the function of the vital air also 
ultimately rests on Biahman it can figuratively be ascribed 
to the latter. So Sciipture also declares, ‘No mortal lives 
by the breath that goes up and by the bieath that goes 
dowm. We live by another in whom these two repose’ 
(Ka. Up. II, 5, 5 ) Nor does the indication of the in- 
dividual soul w'hich you allege to occur in the passage, 
‘ Let no man try to find out what speech is, let him know 
the speaker,’ preclude the view of pra;/a denoting Brahman. 
For, as the passages, ‘ I am Brahman,’ ‘ That art thou,’ and 
others, prove, there is in reality no such thing as an individual 
soul absolutely different from Brahman, but Brahman, in 
so far as it differentiates itself through the mind (buddhi) 
and other limiting conditions, is called individual soul, 
agent, enjoyer. Such passages therefore as the one alluded 
to, (viz. ‘ let no man try to find out what speech is, let him 
know the speaker,’) which, by setting aside all the dif- 
ferences due to limiting conditions, aim at directing the 
mind on the internal Self and thus showing that the 


^ Pa«^a jabdddaya/^ pa^^a pnlhivySdayaj ^a daja bhfitamatraA 
pan^a buddhindriyawi pa/7^a buddhaya iti daja pra^^wamatra^, 
Yadva ^wanendriyartha// pa«^a karmendriyarthaj ^a pa«^eti daja 
bhfitamdtia/i dvi\idhanindriySmpra^77dindtrd dajeti bhava^^. An.Gi. 
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individual soul is one with Brahman, are by no means out of 
place. That the Self which is active in speaking and the 
like is Brahman appears from another scriptural passage also, 
viz. Ke. Up. I, 5 , ‘ That which is not expressed by speech 
and by which speech is expressed that alone know as 
Brahman, not that which people here adore.’ The remark 
that the statement about the difference of prd;/a and 
pra^/7a (contained in the passage, * Together they dwell 
m this body, together they depart’) does not agree with 
that interpretation according ta which pra;/a is Brahman, 
is without force ; for the mind and the vital air which are 
the respective abodes of the two powers of cognition 
and action, and constitute the limiting conditions of the 
internal Self may be spoken of as different. The internal 
Self, on the other hand, which is limited by those two 
adjuncts, is in itself non-differentiated, so that the two 
may be identified, as is done in the passage ‘pr^;m is 
pra^/7^.’ 

The second part of the Sutra is explained in a different 
manner also\ as follows : Characteristic marks of the 
individual soul as well as of the chief vital air are not 
out of place even in a chapter whose topic is Brahman 
How so ‘ On account of the threefoldness of devout 
meditation.’ The chapter aims at enjoining three kinds 
of devout meditation on Biahman, according as Brahman 
is viewed under the aspect of pr^;/a, under the aspect 
of pra^/7a, and in itself. The passages, ‘ Meditate (on me) 
as life, as immortality. Life is prawa,’ and ‘ Having laid 
hold of this body it makes it rise up. Therefore let man 
worship it alone as uktha,’ refer to the prdwa aspect. 
The introductory passage, ‘Now we shall explain how all 
things become one in that pra^/7d,’ and the subsequent 
passages, ‘ Speech verily milked one portion thereof ; the 
word is its object placed outside and, ‘ Having by 
taken possession of speech he obtains by speech all words 
&c.,’ refer to the pra^/ia aspect. The Brahman aspect 
finally is referred to in the following passage, ‘ These ten 


Viz. by the vri'ttikara. 
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objects have reference to pra^/ 7 A, the ten subjects have 
reference to objects. If there were no objects there 
would be no subjects ; and if there were no subjects 
there would be no objects. For on either side alone no- 
thing could be achieved But that is not many. For as 
in a car the circumference of the wheel is set on the spokes 
and the spokes on the nave, thus are these objects set on 
the subjects and the subjects on the pr^wa.’ Thus we 
see that the one meditation on Brahman is here repre- 
sented as threefold, according as Brahman is viewed either 
with reference to two limiting conditions or in itself. In 
other passages also we find that devout meditation on 
Brahman is made dependent on Brahman being qualified 
by limiting adjuncts ; so, for instance {Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 2), 
‘ He who consists of mind, whose body is pra;/a.’ The 
hypothesis of Brahman being meditated upon under three 
aspects perfectly agrees with the pra;/a chapter^ ; as, on the 
one hand, from a comparison of the introductory and the 
concluding clauses we infer that the subject-matter of 
the whole chapter is one only, and as, on the other hand, 
we meet with characteristic marks of prd?/a, pra^'‘> 7 a, and 
Brahman in turns. It therefore remains a settled con- 
clusion that Brahman is the topic of the whole chapter. 


Ihajii tad yq^^yatc explaining the ‘ iha tadyogat ' of the Sutia. 
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SECOND pAdA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

In the first pada Brahman has been shown to be the cause 
of the origin, subsistence, and reabsorption of the entire 
world, comprising the ether and the other elements. More- 
over, of this Brahman, which is the cause of the entire world, 
certain qualities have (implicitly) been declared, such as all- 
pervadingness, eternity, omniscience, its being the Self of 
all, and so on. Further, by producing reasons showing that 
some words Avhich are generally used in a different sense 
denote Brahman also, we have been able to determine that 
some passages about whose sense doubts are entertained 
refer to Biahman. Now certain other passages present 
themselves which because containing only obscure indica- 
tions of Brahman give rise to the doubt whether they refer to 
the highest Self or to something else. We therefore begin the 
second and third pidas in order to settle those doubtful points. 

1. (That which consists of mind is Brahman) be- 
cause there is taught what is known from everywhere. 

Scripture says, ‘ All this indeed is Brahman, beginning, 
ending, and breathing in it ; thus knowing let a man meditate 
with calm mind. Now man is made of determination 
(kratu) ; according to what his determination is in this world 
so will he be when he has departed this life. Let him there- 
fore form this determination . he who consists of mind, whose 
body is breath (the subtle body),’ &c. [Kh, Up. Ill, 14). 
Concerning this passage the doubt presents itself whether 
what is pointed out as the object of meditation, by means 
of attributes such as consisting of mind, &c., is the embodied 
(individual) soul or the highest Brahman. 

The embodied Self, the pfirvapakshin says. — Why? — 
Because the embodied Self as the ruler of the organs of 
action is well known to be connected with the mind and so 
on, while the highest Brahman is not, as is declared in 
several scriptural passages, so, for instance (Mu. Up, II, i, 2), 
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‘ He is without breath, without mind, pure ’ — But, it may be 
objected, the passage, ‘ All this indeed is Brahman,’ mentions 
Brahman directly; how then can you suppose that the 
embodied Self forms the object of meditation ^ — This objec- 
tion does not apply, the piirvapakshin rejoins, because the 
passage does not aim at enjoining meditation on Brahman, 
but rather at enjoining calmness of mind, the sense being : 
because Brahman is all this, ta^al^n, let a man meditate 
with a calm mind. That is to say : because all this 
aggregate of effects is Brahman only, springing fiom it, 
ending in it, and breathing in it ; and because, as everything 
constitutes one Self only, there is no room for passion , 
therefore a man is to meditate with a calm mind. And since 
the sentence aims at enjoining calmness of mind, it cannot 
at the same time enjoin meditation on Brahman ’ , but 
meditation is separately enjoined in the clause, ‘ Let him 
form the determination, i. e reflection.’ And thereupon 
the subsequent passage, ‘He who consists of mind, whose 
body is breath,’ &c. states the object of the meditation in 
words indicatory of the individual soul. For this leason we 
maintain that the meditation spoken of has the individual 
soul for its object. The other attributes also subsequently 
stated in the text, ‘He to whom all works, all desires belong,’ 
&c. may rightly be held to refer to the individual soul. 
The attributes, finally, of being what abides in the heart and 
of being extremely minute which are mentioned in the pas- 
sage, ‘ He is my Self within the heait, smaller than a corn of 
rice, smaller than a corn of barley,’ may be ascribed to the 
individual soul which has the size of the point of a goad, 
but not to the unlimited Brahman. If it be objected that the 
immediately following passage, • greater than the eartli,’ &c , 
cannot refer to something limited, we reply that smallness 
and greatness which are mutually opposite cannot indeed be 
ascribed to one and the same thing ; and that, if one attribute 

^ The clause ^ he is to meditate with a calm mind ’ if taken as a 
gu«a\idhi, i. e. as enjoining some secondary matter, viz calmness 
of mind of the meditating person, cannot at the same time enjoin 
meditation; for that ^\ould involve a so-called split of the sentence 
(vakyabheda). 
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only is to be ascribed to the subject of the passage, smallness 
is preferable because it is mentioned first ; while the great- 
ness mentioned later on may be attributed to the soul in so 
far as it is one with Brahman. If it is once settled that the 
whole passage refers to the individual soul, it follows that 
the declaration of Brahman also, contained in the passage, 
‘That is Brahman’ (III, 14, 4), refers to the individual 
soup, as it is clearly connected with the general topic. 
Therefore the individual soul is the object of meditation 
indicated by the qualities of consisting of mind and so on. 

To all this we reply . The highest Brahman only is what 
is to be meditated upon as distinguished by the attributes 
of consisting of mind and so on. — Why ? — ‘ On account of 
there being taught here what is known from everywhere.’ 
What is known from all Vedfinta-passages to be the sense 
of the word Brahman, viz. the cause of the world, and what 
is mentioned here in the beginning words of the passage, 

all this indeed is Brahman,’) the same we must assume to 
be taught here as distinguished by certain qualities, viz. 
consisting of mind and so on. Thus we avoid the fault of 
di opping the subject-matter under discussion and needlessly 
introducing a new topic. — But, it may be said, it has been 
shown that Brahman is, in the beginning of the passage, 
introduced merely for the purpose of intimating the injunc- 
tion of calmness of mind, not for the purpose of intimating 
Brahman itself. — True, we reply ; but the fact nevertheless 
remains that, where the qualities of consisting of mind, &c are 
spoken of, Brahman only is proximate (i. e. mentioned not 
far off so that it may be concluded to be the thing referred 
to), while the individual soul is neither proximate nor 
intimated by any word directly pointing to it. The cases 
of Brahman and the individual soul are therefore not equal. 

2. And because the qualities desired to be ex- 
pressed are possible (in Brahman ; therefore the 
passage refers to Brahman). 

' 6*^0 A pi dehadib;7whan%^ ^yastvanj'ayad va brahmatety artha^. 
An Gi. 
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Although in the Veda which is not the work of man no 
wish in the strict sense can be expressed there being no 
speaker, still such phrases as ‘desired to be expressed,’ may- 
be figuratively used on account of the result, viz. (mental) 
comprehension. For just as in ordinary language we speak 
of something which is intimated by a word and is to be 
received (by the hearer as the meaning of the word), as 
‘ desired to be expressed ; ’ so in the Veda also whatever is 
denoted as that which is to be received is ‘ desired to be 
expressed,’ everything else ‘not desired to be expressed.’ 
What is to be received as the meaning of a Vcdic sentence, 
and what not, is inferred from the general purport of 
the passage Those qualities which are here desired to 
be expressed, i. e. intimated as qualities to be dwelt on in 
meditation, viz. the qualities of having true purposes, &c 
are possible in the highest Brahman ; for the quality of 
having true purposes may be ascribed to the highest Self 
which possesses unimpeded power over the creation, subsist- 
ence, and reabsorption of this world. Similarly the qualities 
of having true desires and true purposes are attributed to 
the highest Self in another passage, viz. the one beginning, 
‘The Self which is free from sm’ (A7/ Up VIII, 7 , i). 
The clause, ‘ He whose Self is the ether,’ means ‘ he whose 
Self is like the ether;’ for Brahman may be said to be 
like the ether on account of its omnipresence and other 
qualities. This is also expressed by the clause, ‘ Greater 
than the earth.’ And the other explanation also, accord- 
ing to which the passage means ‘he whose Self is the 
ether ’ is possible, since Brahman which as the cause of the 
whole world is the Self of everything is also the Self of the 
ether For the same reasons he is called ‘ he to whom all 
works belong, and so on.’ Thus the qualities here intimated 
as topics of meditation agree with the nature of Brahman. 
We further maintain that the terms ‘ consisting of mind,’ and 
‘ having breath for its body,’ which the purvapakshin asserts 


^ The discussion is brought on by the term ‘ vivakshita ’ in the 
SOtra whose meaning is ‘ expressed, aimed at,’ but more literally 
‘ desiied to be expressed.’ 
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cannot refer to Brahman, may refer to it. For as Brahman is 
the Self of everything, qualities such as consisting of mind 
and the like, which belong to the individual soul, belong to 
Brahman also. Accordingly 5 ruti and Smr/ti say of 
Brahman, ‘ Thou art woman, thou art man ; thou art youth, 
thou art maiden ; thou as an old man totterest along on thy 
staff ; thou art born with thy face turned everywhere ’ (5ve. 
Up. IV, 3), and ‘its hands and feet arc everywhere, its eyes 
and head arc everywhere, its cars arc everywhere, it stands 
encompassing all in the wwld ’ (Bha. Gita III, 13). 

The passage (quoted above against our view), ‘ Without 
breath, without mind, pure,’ refers to the pure (unrelated) 
Brahman. The terms ‘ consisting of mind ; having breath for 
Its body,’ on the othei hand, refer to Brahman as distinguished 
by qualities. Hence, as the qualities mentioned are possible 
in Brahman, we conclude that the highest Brahman only is 
represented as the object of meditation. 

3. On the other hand, as (those qualities) are not 
possible (in it), the embodied (soul is) not (denoted 
by manomaya, &c.). 

The preceding Shtra has declared that the qualities 
mentioned are possible in Brahman ; the present Siitra 
states that they are not possible in the embodied Self. 
Brahman only possesses, in the manner explained, the 
qualities of consisting of mind, and so on ; not the em- 
bodied individual soul. For qualities such as expressed in 
the words, ‘ He whose purposes are true, whose Self is the 
ether, who has no speech, who is not disturbed, who is 
greater than the earth,’ cannot easily be attributed to the 
embodied Self. By the term ‘embodied’ (jarira) we have 
to understand ‘ residing ’ in a body. If it be objected that 
the Lord also resides in the body\ we reply. True, he 
does reside in the body, but not in the body only ; for jruti 
declares him to be all-pervading ; compare, ‘ He is greater 
than the earth , greater than the atmosphere, omnipresent 
like the ether, eternal.’ The individual soul, on the other 


^ Because he is vj apin. 
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hand, is in the body only, apart from which as the abode of 
fruition it does not exist. 

4. And because there is a (separate) denotation 
of the object of activity and of the agent. 

The attributes of consisting of mind, and so on, cannot 
belong to the embodied Self for that reason also, that there 
is a (separate) denotation of the object of activity and of 
the agent. In the passage, ‘ When I shall have departed 
from hence I shall obtain him * {Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 4), the 
word ‘ him ’ refers to that which is the topic of discussion, 
VIZ. the Self which is to be meditated upon as possessing 
the attiibutes of consisting of mind, &c , as the object of an 
activity, viz. as something to be obtained ; while the words, 
‘ I shall obtain,’ represent the meditating individual Self as 
the agent, i. e. the obtainer. Now, wherever it can be 
helped, we must not assume that one and the same being is 
spoken of as the agent and the object of the activity at the 
same time. The relation existing between a person medi- 
tating and the thing meditated upon requires, moreover, 
different abodes. — And thus for the above reason, also, that 
which is characterised by the attributes of consisting of 
mind, and so on, cannot be the individual soul. 

5. On account of the difference of words. 

That which possesses the attributes of consisting of mind, 
and so on, cannot be the individual soul, for that reason also 
that there is a difference of words. 

That is to say, we meet with another scriptural passage of 
kindred subject-matter ( 5 at Bra. X, 6, 3, 2), ‘ Like a rice 
grain, or a barley grain, or a canary seed or the kernel of a 
canary seed, thus that golden person is in the Self.’ There 
one word, i. e. the locative ‘ m the Self,’ denotes the embodied 
Self, and a different word, viz. the nominative ‘ person,’ 
denotes the Self distinguished by the qualities of con- 
sisting of mind, &c. We therefrom conclude that the two 
are different. 

6. And on account of Smmi. 

Sm;7ti also declaies the difference of the embodied Self 
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and the highest Self, viz. Bha. Giti XVIII, 6r, ‘The Lord, 
O Ar^una, is seated in the heart of all beings, driving round 
by his magical power all beings (as if they were) mounted 
on a machine.’ 

But what, it may be asked, is that so-called embodied 
Self different from the highest Self which is to be set aside 
according to the preceding Shtras ? 5 ruti passages, as well 
as Smr^ti, expressly deny that there is any Self apart from 
the highest Self ; compare, for instance, Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 23, 
‘ There is no other seer but he ; there is no other hearer 
but he;’ and Bha. Gita XIII, 2, ‘And know me also, O 
Bhirata, to be the kshetra^y 7 a in all kshetras.’ 

True, we reply, (there is in reality one universal Self only.) 
But the highest Self in so far as it is limited by its adjuncts, 
viz the body, the senses, and the mind (mano-buddhi), is, 
by the ignorant, spoken of as if it were embodied. Simi- 
larly the ether, although in reality unlimited, appears limited 
owing to certain adjuncts, such as jars and other vessels. 
With regard to this (unreal limitation of the one Self) the 
distinction of objects of activity and of agents may be 
practically assumed, as long as we have not learned — 
from the passage, ‘ That art thou ’ — that the Self is one 
only. As soon, however, as we grasp the truth that there 
is only one universal Self, there is an end to the whole 
practical view of the world with its distinction of bondage, 
final release, and the like. 

7. If it be said that (the passage does) not (refer 
to Brahman) on account of the smallness of the 
abode (mentioned), and on account of the denotations 
of that (i. e. of minuteness) ; we say, no ; because 
(Brahman) has thus to be contemplated, and be- 
cause the case is analogous to that of ether. 

On account of the limitation of its abode, which is men- 
tioned m the clause, ‘ He is my Self within the heart,’ and 
on account of the declaration as to its minuteness contained 
in the direct statement, ‘ He is smaller than a grain of rice,’ 
&c. ; the embodied soul only, which is of the size of an awl’s 
point, is spoken of in the passage under discussion, and not 
[34] I 
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the highest Self. This assertion made above (in the phrva- 
paksha of Sutra I, and restated in the pfirvapaksha of the 
present Siatra) has to be refuted. We therefore maintain 
that the objection raised does not invalidate our view of the 
passage It is true that a thing occupying a limited space 
only cannot in any way be spoken of as omnipresent ; but, 
on the other hand, that which is omnipresent, and therefore 
in all places may, from a certain point of view, be said to 
occupy a limited space. Similarly, a prince may be called 
the ruler of Ayodhyi although he is at the same time the 
ruler of the whole earth. — But from what point of view can 
the omnipresent Lord be said to occupy a limited space and 
to be minute^ — He may, we reply, be spoken of thus, ‘because 
he is to be contemplated thus.’ The passage under discus- 
sion teaches us to contemplate the Lord as abiding within 
the lotus of the heart, characterised by minuteness and 
similar qualities — which apprehension of the Lord is ren- 
dered possible through a modification of the mind — ^just as 
Hari is contemplated in the sacred stone called vValagrim. 
Although present everywhere, the Lord is pleased when 
meditated upon as dwelling in the heart. The case is, 
moreover, to be viewed as analogous to that of the ether. 
The ether, although all-pervading, is spoken of as limited 
and minute, if considered in its connexion with the eye of a 
needle , so Brahman also. But it is an understood matter 
that the attributes of limitation of abode and of minuteness 
depend, in Brahman’s case, entirely on special forms of con- 
templation, and are not leal. The latter consideration dis- 
poses also of the objection, that if Brahman has its abode 
in the heart, which heart-abode is a different one in each 
body, it would follow that it is affected by all the imper- 
fections which attach to beings having different abodes, such 
as parrots shut up in different cages, viz. want of unity, 
being made up of parts, non-permanency, and so on. 

8. If it is said that (from the circumstance of 
Brahman and the individual soul being one) there 
follows fruition (on the part of Brahman) ; we say, 
no ; on account of the difference of nature (of the two). 
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But, it may be said, as Brahman is omnipresent like ether, 
and therefore connected with the hearts of all living beings, 
and as it is of the nature of intelligence and therefore not dif- 
ferent from the individual soul, it follows that Brahman also 
has the same fruition of pleasure, pain, and so on (as the indi- 
vidual soul). The same result follows from its unity. For 
in reality there exists no transmigratory Self different from 
the highest Self ; as appears from the text, ‘ There is no 
other knower but he ’ {l^rz. Up III, 7, 23), and similar pas- 
sages. Hence the highest Self is subject to the fruition 
connected with transmigratory existence. 

This is not so, we leply ; because there is a difference of 
nature. From the circumstance that Brahman is connected 
with the heaits of all living beings it does not follow that it 

is, like the embodied Self, subject to fruition. For, between 
the embodied Self and the highest Self, there is the dif- 
ference that the former acts and enjoys, acquires merit and 
demerit, and is affected by pleasure, pain, and so on ; while 
the latter IS of the opposite nature, i.e characterised by being 
free from all evil and the like. On account of this difference 
of the two, the fruition of the one does not extend to the 
other. To assume merely on the ground of the mutual 
proximity of the two, without considering their essentially 
different powers, that a connexion with effects exists (in 
Brahman’s case also), would be no better than to suppose 
that space is on fire (when something in space is on fire). 
The same objection and refutation apply to the case of 
those also who teach the existence of more than one omni- 
present Self. In reply to the assertion, that because 
Brahman is one and there are no other Selfs outside 

it. Brahman must be subject to fruition since the individual 
soul is so, we ask the question How have you, our wise 
opponent, ascertained that there is no other Self You will 
reply, we suppose, from scriptural texts such as, ‘That art 
thou,’ ‘ I am Brahman,’ ‘ There is no other knower but he,’ 
and ^o on. Very well, then, it appears that the truth about 
scriptural matters is to be ascertained from Scripture, and 
that Scripture is not sometimes to be appealed to, and on 
other occasions to be disregarded. 
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Scriptural texts, such as ‘that art thou,’ teach that 
Brahman which is free from all evil is the Self of the 
embodied soul, and thus dispel even the opinion that the em- 
bodied soul is subject to fruition ; how then should fruition 
on the part of the embodied soul involve fruition on the 
part of Brahman ? — Let, then, the unity of the individual 
soul and Brahman not be apprehended on the ground of 
Scripture. — In that case, we reply, the fruition on the part 
of the individual soul has wrong knowledge for its cause, 
and Brahman as it truly exists is not touched thereby, not 
any more than the ether becomes really dark-blue in con- 
sequence of ignorant people presuming it to be so. For 
this reason the SiUrakara says^ ‘no, on account of the 
difference ’ In spite of their unity, fruition on the part of 
the soul docs not involve fruition on the part of Brahman , 
because there is a difference. For there is a difference 
between false knowledge and perfect knowledge, fruition 
being the figment of false knowledge while the unity (of 
the Self) IS revealed by perfect knowledge Now, as the 
substance revealed by perfect knowledge cannot be affected 
by fruition which is nothing but the figment of false 
knowledge, it is impossible to assume even a shadow of 
fruition on Brahman’s part. 

9. The eater (is the highest Self) since what is 
movable and what is immovable is mentioned (as 
his food) 

We read in the Ka///avaIIi (I, 2, 25), ‘Who then knows 
where He is. He to whom the Brahmans and Kshattriyas 
are but food, and death itself a condiment?’ This passage 
intimates, by means of the words ‘ food ’ and ‘ condiment,’ 
that there is some eater. A doubt then arises whether the 
eater be Agni or the individual soul or the highest Self; 
for no distinguishing characteristic is stated, and Agni as 
well as the individual soul and the highest Self is observed 
to form, in that Upanished, the subjects of questions^. 


^ Another interpretation of the later part of Sfitra. 
* Cp. Ka/>^a Up I, r, 13, 20, I, 2, 14. 
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The pCirvapakshin maintains that the eater is Agni, fire 
being known from Scripture as well (cp B;7. Up. I, 4, 6) 
as from ordinary life to be the eater of food. Or else 
the individual soul may be the eater, according to the 
passage, ‘ One of them cats the sweet fruit’ (Mu. Up. Ill, 
I, i). On the other hand, the eater cannot be Brahman 
on account of the passage (which forms the continuation 
of the one quoted from the Mu. Up), ‘The other looks 
on without eating.’ 

The eater, we reply, must be the highest Self ‘ because 
there is mentioned what is movable and what is immov- 
able.’ For all things movable and immovable are here 
to be taken as constituting the food, while death is the 
condiment. But nothing beside the highest Self can be 
the consumer of all these things in their totality; the 
highest Self, however, when reabsorbing the entire aggre- 
gate of effects may be said to eat everything. If it is 
objected that here no express mention is made of things 
movable and things immovable, and that hence we have 
no right to use the (alleged) mention made of them as a 
reason, we reply that this objection is unfounded ; firstly, 
because the aggregate of all living beings is seen to be 
meant from the circumstance of death being the condiment ; 
and, secondly, because the Biahmans and Kshattriyas may 
here, on account of their pre-eminent position, be viewed 
as instances only (of all beings). Concerning the objection 
that the highest Self cannot be an eater on account of the 
passage quoted (‘the other looks on without eating’), we 
remark that that passage aims at denying the fruition (on 
the part of the highest Self) of the results of works, such 
fruition being mentioned in immediate proximity, but 
is not meant to negative the rcabsorption of the world 
of effects (into Brahman), for it is w'cll established by all 
the Vedanta-texts that Brahman is the cause of the 
creation, subsistence, and leabsorption of the world. There- 
fore the eater can here be Brahman only. 

10. And on account of the topic under discussion. 

That the highest Self only can be the eater referred to 
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is moreover evident from the passage (Ka. Up. I, 2 , i8), 
(‘ The knowing Self is not born, it dies not '), which shows 
that the highest Self is the general topic. And to adhere 
to the general topic is the proper proceeding. Further, the 
clause, ‘Who then knows where he is,' shows that the 
cognition is connected with difficulties ; which circumstance 
again points to the highest Self. 

II. The ‘two entered into the cave' (are the in- 
dividual soul and the highest Self), for the two are 
(intelligent) Selfs (and therefore of the same nature), 
as it is seen (that numerals denote beings of the 
same nature). 

In the same Ka///avalli we read (I, 3, i), ‘ There are the 
two drinking the reward of their works in the world, (i e. 
the body,) entered into the cave, dwelling on the highest 
summit. Those who know Brahman call them shade and 
light ; likewise those householders who perform the Tri;/^- 
/^iketa sacrifice * 

Here the doubt arises whether the mind (buddhi) and 
the individual soul are referred to, or the individual soul 
and the highest Self. If the mind and the individual soul, 
then the individual soul is here spoken of as different from 
the aggregate of the organs of action, (i. e. the body,) among 
which the mind occupies the first place. And a statement 
on this point is to be expected, as a question concerning 
it is asked in a preceding passage, viz. I, i, 20, ‘There is 
that doubt when a man is dead — some saying he is ; 
others, he is not. This I should like to know taught by 
thee ; this is the third of my boons.’ If, on the other 
hand, the passage refers to the individual soul and the 
highest Self, then it intimates that the highest Self is 
different from the individual soul ; and this also requires 
to be declared here, on account of the question contained 
in the passage (I, 2, 14), ‘ That which thou seest as different 
from religious duty and its contrary, from effect and cause, 
from the past and the future, tell me that.' 

The doubt to which the passage gives rise having thus 
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been stated, a caviller starts the following objection : neither 
of the stated views can be maintained. — Why ? — On account 
of the characteristic mark implied in the circumstance that 
the two are said to drink, i. e. to enjoy, the fruit of their 
works in the world. For this can apply to the intelligent 
individual soul only, not to the non-intelligent buddhi. 
And as the dual form ‘drinking’ (pibantau) shows that 
both are drinking, the view of the two being the 
buddhi and the individual soul is not tenable. For the 
same reason the other opinion also, viz. of the two being 
the individual soul and the highest Self, cannot be main- 
tained ; for drinking (i. e. the fruition of reward) cannot 
be predicated of the highest Self, on account of the mantra 
(Mu. Up. Ill, I, 1 ), ‘The other looks on without eating.’ 

These objections, we reply, are without any force. Just 
as we see that in phrases such as ‘ the men with the 
umbrella (lit. the umbrella-men) are walking,’ the attri- 
bute of being furnished with an umbrella which properly 
speaking belongs to one man only is secondarily ascribed 
to many, so here two agents are spoken of as drinking 
because one of them is really drinking. Or else we may 
explain the passage by saying that, while the individual 
soul only drinks, the Lord also is said to drink because 
he makes the soul drink. On the other hand, we may 
also assume that the two are the buddhi and the individual 
soul, the instrument being figuratively spoken of as the 
agent — a figure of speech exemplified by phrases such as 
‘ the fuel cooks (the food).’ And in a chapter whose topic 
is the soul no two other beings can well be represented 
as enjoying rewards. Hence there is room for the doubt 
whether the two are the buddhi and the individual soul, 
or the individual soul and the highest Self. 

Here the purvapakshin maintains that the former of 
the two stated views is the right one, because the two 
beings are qualified as ‘entered into the cave.* Whether 
we understand by the cave the body or the heart, in either 
case the buddhi and the individual soul may be spoken 
of as ‘ entered into the cave.’ Nor would it be appropriate, 
as long as another interpretation is possible, to assume 
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that a special place is here ascribed to the omnipresent 
Brahman. Moreover, the words ‘in the world of their 
good deeds ’ show that the two do not pass beyond the 
sphere of the results of their good works But the highest 
Self is not in the sphere of the results of either good or 
bad works , according to the scriptural passage, ‘ It does 
not grow larger by works nor does it grow smaller.’ Further, 
the words ‘shade and light’ properly designate what is 
intelligent and what is non -intelligent, because the two are 
opposed to each other like light and shade. Hence we con- 
clude that the buddhi and the individual soul are spoken of. 

To this we make the following reply : — In the passage 
under discussion the individual soul (vi^/ 7 in 4 tman) and the 
highest Self are spoken of, because these two, being both 
intelligent Selfs, are of the same nature. For we see that 
in ordinary life also, whenever a number is mentioned, beings 
of the same class arc understood to be meant ; when, for 
instance, the order is given, ‘ Look out for a second (i. e. a 
fellow) for this bull,’ people look out for a second bull, not 
for a horse or a man. So here also, where the mention of 
the fruition of rewards enables us to determine that the 
individual soul is meant, we understand at once, when a 
second is required, that the highest Self has to be undei stood , 
for the highest Self is intelligent, and therefore of the same 
nature as the soul — But has it not been said above that the 
highest Self cannot be meant here, on account of the text 
stating that it is placed in the cave ? — Well, we reply, j'ruti as 
well as smr?ti speaks of the highest Self as placed in the 
cave. Compare, for instance (Ka. Up. I, 2, 1 2), ‘ The Ancient 
who is hidden in the cave, who dwells in the abyss,' Taitt. 
Up. II, I, ‘He who knows him hidden in the cave, in the 
highest ether;’ and, ‘ Search for the Self entered into the 
cave.’ That it is not contrary to reason to assign to the omni- 
present Brahman a special locality, for the purpose of clearer 
perception, we have already demonstrated. The attribute of 
existing in the world of its good works, which properly belongs 
to one of the tw'o only, viz. to the individual soul, may be 
assigned to both, analogously to the case of the men, one of 
whom carries an umbrella. Their being compared to light 
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and shade also is unobjectionable, because the qualities of 
belonging and not belonging to this transmigratory world 
are opposed to each other, like light and shade ; the quality 
of belonging to it being due to Nescience, and the quality of 
not belonging to it being real. We therefore understand by 
the two * entered into the cave,’ the individual soul and the 
highest Self. — Another reason for this interpretation follows. 

12. And on account of the distinctive qualities 
(mentioned). 

Moreover, the distinctive qualities mentioned in the text 
agree only with the individual Self and the highest Self. 
For in a subsequent passage (I, 3, 3), ‘ Know the Self to be 
the charioteer, the body to be the chariot,’ which contains the 
simile of the chaiiot, the individual soul is represented as a 
charioteer driving on through transmigratory existence and 
final release, while the passage (9), ‘ He reaches the end of 
his journey, and that is the highest place of Visli;/u,’ repre- 
sents the highest Self as the goal of the drivers course. 
And in a preceding passage also, (I, 2, 12, ‘The wise, who by 
means of meditation on his Self, recognises the Ancient who 
is difficult to be seen, who has entered into the dark, who is 
hidden in the cave, who dwells m the abyss, as God, he 
indeed leaves joy and sorrow far behind,’) the same two 
beings are distinguished as thinker and as object of thought. 
The highest Self is, moreover, the general topic. And fur- 
ther, the clause, * Those who know Brahman call them,’ &c., 
which brings forward a special class of speakers, is in its 
place only if the highest Self is accepted (as one of the two 
beings spoken of). It is therefore evident that the passage 
under discussion refers to the individual soul and the highest 
Self. 

The same reasoning applies to the passage (Mu. Up. Ill, 
I, i), ‘Two birds, inseparable friends,’ &c. There also the 
Self is the general topic, and hence no two ordinary birds 
can be meant ; we therefore conclude from the characteristic 
mark of eating, mentioned in the passage, ‘ One of them eats 
the sweet fruit,’ that the individual soul is meant, and from 
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the characteristic marks of abstinence from eating and of in- 
telligence, implied in the words, * The other looks on without 
eating,’ that the highest Self is meant. In a subsequent 
mantra again the two are distinguished as the seer and the 
object of sight. * Merged into the same tree (as it were into 
water) man grieves at his own impotence (anua), bewildered ; 
but when he sees the other Lord (Ua) contented and knows 
his glory, then his grief passes away.’ 

Another (commentator) gives a different interpretation of 
the mantra, 'Two birds inseparable,’ dec. To that mantra, 
he says, the final decision of the present head of discussion 
does not apply, because it is differently interpreted in the 
Paihgi-rahasya Brahma;/a. According to the latter the being 
which eats the sweet fruit is the sattva, the other being which 
looks on without eating, the individual soul ; so that 
the two arc the sattva and the individual soul (kshetra^/7a). 
The objection that the word sattva might denote the indi- 
vidual soul, and the word kshetra^/7a, the highest Self, is to 
be met by the remark that, in the first place, the words 
sattva and kshetra^^7a have the settled meaning of internal 
organ and individual soul, and are, in the second place, 
expressly so interpreted there, (viz. in the Paingi-rahasya,) 
‘The sattva is that by means of which man sees dreams; 
the embodied one, the seer, is the kshetra^y7a ; the two are 
therefore the internal organ and the individual soul.’ Nor 
does the mantra under discussion fall under the purvapaksha 
propounded above. For it does not aim at setting forth 
the embodied individual soul, in so far as it is characterised 
by the attributes connected with the transmigratory state, 
such as acting and enjoying; but in so far rather as it 
transcends all attributes connected with the saws^ra and is 
of the nature of Brahman, i. e, is pure intelligence ; as is 
evident from the clause, ' The other looks on without eating.’ 
That agrees, moreover, with jruti and smnti passages, such 
as, ‘ That art thou,’ and ‘ Know me also to be the individual 
soul ’ (Bha. Gita XIII, 2 ). Only on such an explanation 
of the passage as the preceding one there is room for the 
declaration made in the concluding passage of the section, 

* These two are the sattva and the kshetr^y7a ; to him indeed 
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who knows this no impurity attaches — But how can, on 
the above interpretation, the non-intelligent sattva (i. e. the 
internal organ) be spoken of as an enjoyer, as is actually done 
in the clause, ‘ One of them eats the sweet fruit ? ’ — The whole 
passage, we reply, does not aim at setting forth the fact 
that the sattva is an enjoyer, but rather the fact that the 
intelligent individual soul is not an enjoyer, but is of the nature 
of Brahman. To that end^ the passage under discussion 
metaphorically ascribes the attribute of being an enjoyer to 
the internal organ, in so far as it is modified by pleasure, 
pain, and the like. For all acting and enjoying is at the 
bottom based on the non-discrimination (by the soul) of 
the respective nature of internal organ and soul ; while in 
reality neither the internal organ nor the soul either act or 
enjoy ; not the former, because it is non-intelligent ; not the 
latter, because it is not capable of any modification. And 
the internal organ can be considered as acting and enjoying, 
all the less as it is a mere presentment of Nescience. In agree- 
ment with what we have here maintained, Scripture (‘ For 
where there is as it were duality there one sees the other,’ 
&c.; Brz. Up. IV, 5, 15) declares that the practical assump- 
tion of agents, and so on — comparable to the assumption of 
the existence of elephants, and the like, seen in a dream — 
holds good in the sphere of Nescience only ; while the pas- 
sage, ‘ But when the Self only is all this, how should he see 
another ? ' declares that all that practically postulated exist- 
ence vanishes for him who has arrived at discriminative 
knowledge. 

13. The person within (the eye) (is Brahman) on 
account of the agreement (of the attributes of that 
person with the nature of Brahman). 

^ Freedom from impurity can result only from the knowledge 
that the individual soul is in reality Brahman. The commentatois 
explain raj^as by avidya. 

Tadartham ili, ^ivasya brahmasiddhyartham iti yavat, ^aitany- 
a>&>^ayapann^ dhi/^ sukhadm^ parwamata iti, tatra purusho^pi bhak- 
trztvam ivdnubhavati na tattvata iti vaktum adhydropayati. Ananda 
Giri. 
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Scripture says, ‘ He spoke : The person that is seen in the 
eye that is the Self. This is the immortal, the fearless, this 
is Brahman. Even though they drop melted butter or water 
on it (the eye) it runs away on both sides,’ &c. {K/i, Up. 

IV, 1.5, I). 

The doubt here arises whether this passage refers to the 
reflected Self which resides in the eye, or to the individual 
Self, or to the Self of some deity which presides over the 
sense of sight, or to the Lord. 

With reference to this doubt the pflrvapakshin argues as 
follows What is meant (by the person in the eye) is the 
reflected Self, i. e. the image of a person (reflected in the eye 
of another) ; for of that it is well known that it is seen, and 
the clause, ‘ The person that is seen in the eye,’ refers to it 
as something well known. Or else we may appropriately 
take the passage as referring to the individual Self. For 
the individual Self (cognitional Self, vi^;7anatman) which 
perceives the colours by means of the eye is, on that account, 
in proximity to the eye, and, moieover, the word ‘ Self’ 
(which occurs in the passage) favoui*s this interpretation. 
Or else the passage is to be understood as referring to the soul 
animating the sun which assists the sense of sight , compare 
the passage (Brz. Up. V, 5, 2), ‘He (the person in the sun) 
rests with his rays in him (the person in the right eye).’ More- 
over, qualities such as immortality and the like (which are 
ascribed to the subject of the scriptural passage) may some- 
how belong to individual deities. The Lord, on the other 
hand \ cannot be meant, because a particular locality is 
spoken of. 

Against this we remark that the highest Lord only 
can be meant here by the person within the eye — Why ^ — 
‘ On account of the agreement.’ For the qualities men- 
tioned in the passage accord with the nature of the highest 
Lord. The quality of being the Self, in the first place, 
belongs to the highest Lord in its primary (non-figurative 
or non-derived) sense, as we know from such texts as ‘ That 

' Who, somebody might say, is to be understood here, because 
immortality and similar qualities belong to him not somehow only, 
but in their true sense. 
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is the Self/ ‘ That art thou.’ Immortality and fearlessness 
again are often ascribed to him in Scripture. The location 
in the eye also is in consonance with the nature of the 
highest Lord. For just as the highest Lord whom Scrip- 
ture declares to be free from all evil is not stained by any 
imperfections, so the station of the eye also is declared 
to be free from all stain, as we see from the passage, ‘ Even 
though they drop melted butter or water on it it runs away 
on both sides/ The statement, moreover, that he possesses 
the qualities of saw^yadvama, &c. can be reconciled with 
the highest Lord only {Kh, Up. IV. 15, 2, ‘They call him 
Sa;«yadvama, for all blessings (vAma) go towards him 
(sawyanti). He is also vdmani, for he leads (nayati) all 
blessings (vama). He is also Bhilmani, for he shines (bhati) 
in all worlds ’). Therefore, on account of agreement, the 
person within the eye is the highest Lord. 

14. And on account of the statement of place, and 
so on. 

But how does the confined locality of the eye agree 
with Brahman which is omnipresent like the ether? — To 
this question we reply that there would indeed be a want 
of agreement if that one locality only were assigned to 
the Lord. For other localities also, viz. the earth and so 
on, are attributed to him in the passage, ‘ He who dwells 
in the earth,’ &c. (Bn. Up. Ill, 7, 3). And among those 
the eye also is mentioned, viz. in the clause, ‘ He who dwells 
in the eye,’ &c. The phrase ‘and so on,’ which forms part 
of the Sutia, intimates that not only locality is assigned 
to Brahman, although not (really) appropriate to it, but that 
also such things as name and form, although not appro- 
priate to Brahman which is devoid of name and form, are 
yet seen to be attributed to it. That, in such passages as 
‘ His name is ut, he with the golden beard ’ {K/i. Up. I, 
5 , 7, 6), Brahman although devoid of qualities is spoken 
of, for the purposes of devotion, as possessing qualities 
depending on name and form, we have already shown. And 
we have, moreover, shown that to attribute to Brahman 
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a definite locality, in spite of his omnipresence, subserves 
the purposes of contemplation, and is therefore not con- 
trary to reason ^ ; no more than to contemplate Vish;/u in 
the sacred j41agr4m. 

15. And on account of the passage referring to 
that which is distinguished by pleasure (i. e. Brah- 
man). 

There is, moreover, really no room for dispute whether 
Brahman be meant in the passage under discussion or not, 
because the fact of Brahman being meant is established 
‘ by the reference to that which is distinguished by pleasure.’ 
For the same Brahman which is spoken of as characterised 
by pleasure in the beginning of the chapter^, viz. in the 
clauses, ‘ Breath is Brahman, Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brah- 
man,’ that same Brahman we must suppose to be referred 
to in the present passage also, it being proper to adhere 
to the subject-matter under discussion ; the clause. ‘ The 
teacher will tell you the way'V merely announcing that 
the way will be proclaimed [by the teacher ; not that a 
new subject will be started] — How then, it may be asked, 
is it known that Brahman, as distinguished by pleasure, is 
spoken of in the beginning of the passage^ — We reply: 
On hearing the speech of the fires, viz ‘ Breath is Brahman, 
Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brahman,’ Upakomla says, ‘ I under- 
stand that breath is Brahman, but I do not understand 
that Ka or Kha is Brahman.’ Thereupon the fires reply, 
‘What is Ka is Kha, what is Kha is Ka.’ Now the word 
Kha denotes in ordinary language the elemental ether. 
If therefore the word Ka which means pleasure were not 
applied to qualify the sense of ‘ Kha,’ we should conclude 


^ The /ikas say that the contents of this last sentence are hinted 
at by the word ‘ and ’ in the Sfitra. 

® I e. at the beginning of the instruction which the sacred fires 
give to Upakojala, A7/. Up IV, 10 ff 

Which words conclude the instruction given by the fires, and 
introduce the insti uction given by the teacher, of which the passage 
‘ the person that is seen in the eye,’ &c. forms a part. 
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that the name Brahman is here symbolically^ given to the 
mere elemental ether as it is (in other places) given to 
mere names and the like. Thus also with regard to the 
word Ka, which, in ordinary language, denotes the imperfect 
pleasure springing from the contact of the sense-organs 
with their objects. If the word Kha were not applied to 
qualify the sense of Ka we should conclude that ordinary 
pleasure is here called Brahman. But as the two words 
Ka and Kha (occur together and therefore) qualify each 
other, they intimate Brahman whose Self is pleasure. 
If^ in the passage referred to (viz. ‘Breath is Brahman, 
Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brahman’) the second Brahman 
(i. e the word Brahman in the clause ‘ Ka is Brahman ’) 
were not added, and if the sentence would run ‘ Ka, Kha 
is Brahman,’ the word Ka would be employed as a mere 
qualifying word, and thus pleasure as being a mere quality 
would not be represented as a subject of meditation. To 
prevent this, both words —Ka as well as Kha — are joined 
with the word Brahman (‘ Ka (is) Brahman, Kha (is) Brah- 
man’). For the passage wishes to intimate that pleasure 
also although a quality, should be meditated upon as some- 
thing m which qualities inhere. It thus appears that at 
the beginning of the chapter Brahman, as characterised 
by pleasure, is spoken of. After that the Gdrhapatya and 
the other sacred fires proclaim in turns their own glory, 
and finally conclude with the words, ‘ This is our knowledge, 
O friend, and the knowledge of the Self, ’ wherein they point 
back to the Brahman spoken of before The words, ‘ The 
teacher will tell you the way ’ (which form the last clause 
of the concluding passage), merely promise an explanation 
of the way, and thus preclude the idea of another topic being 
started. The teacher thereupon saying, ‘As water does 
not cling to a lotus leaf, so no evil deed clings to one who 
knows it ’ (which words intervene between the concluding 


^ A.nayclntarapratyayasyajrayantare kshepa^ pratika^, yatha 
brahmaj-abda^ paramatmavi&hayo namadishu kshipyate. Bh^. 

* The following sentences give the reason why, although there is 
only one Brahman, the word Brahman is repeated. 
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speech of the fires and the information given by the teacher 
about the person within the eye) declares that no evil 
attacks him who knows the person within the eye, and 
thereby shows the latter to be Brahman. It thus appears 
that the teacher’s intention is to speak about that Brahman 
which had formed the topic of the instruction of the fires ; 
to represent it at first as located in the eye and possessing 
the qualities of Sa;;^yadvama and the like, and to point out 
afterwards that he who thus knows passes on to light and 
so on. He therefore begins by saying, ‘ That person that 
is seen in the eye that is the Self.’ 

1 6. And on account of the statement of the way 
of him who has heard the Upanishads. 

The person placed in the eye is the highest lord for 
the following reason also. From .yruti as well as sm^^ti 
we are acquainted with the way of him who has heard 
the Upanishads or the secret knowledge, i. e. who knows 
Brahman. That way, called the path of the gods, is 
described (Pra Up. I, lo), ‘Those who have sought the 
Self by penance, abstinence, faith, and knowledge gain 
by the northern path the sun. This is the home of the 
spirits, the immortal, free from fear, the highest. From 
thence they do not return;’ and also (Bha. Gita VIII, 24), 
‘Fire, light, the bright fortnight, the six months of the 
northern progress of the sun, on that way those who know 
Brahman go, when they have died, to Brahman.’ Now that 
very same way is seen to be stated, in our text, for him 
who knows the person within the eye. For we read {Kh, 
Up. IV, 15, 5), ‘Now whether people perform obsequies 
for him or no he goes to light,’ and later on, ‘From the 
sun (he goes) to the moon, from the moon to lightning. 
There is a person not human, he leads them to Brahman. 
This is the path of the gods, the path that leads to Biah- 
man. Those who proceed on that path do not return to 
the life of man.’ From this description of the way which 
is known to be the way of him who knows Brahman we 
ascertain that the person within the eye is Brahman. 
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17. (The person within the eye is the highest), 
not any other Self ; on account of the non-perma- 
nency (of the other Selfs) and on account of the im- 
possibility (of the qualities of the person in the eye 
being ascribed to the other Selfs). 

To the assertion made in the purvapaksha that the 
person in the eye is either the reflected Self or the cog- 
nitional Self (the individual soul) or the Self of some deity 
the following answer is given. — No other Self such as, for 
instance, the reflected Self can be assumed here, on account 
of non-permanency. — The reflected Self, in the first place, 
does not permanently abide in the eye. For when some 
person approaches the tye the reflection of that person 
IS seen in the eye, but when the person moves away 
the reflection is seen no longer. The passage ‘That 
person within the eye ’ must, moreover, be held, on the 
ground of proximity, to intimate that the person seen in 
a man’s own eye is the object of (that man’s) devout medi- 
tation (and not the reflected image of his own person which 
he may see in the eye of another man). [Let, then, another 
man approach the devout man, and let the latter meditate 
on the image reflected in his own eye, but seen by the other 
man only No, we reply, for] we have no right to make 
the (complicated) assumption that the devout man is, at 
the time of devotion, to bring close to his eye another 
man in order to produce a reflected image in his own 
eye. Scripture, moreover, (viz. K/i, Up. VIII, 9, 1, ‘ It (the 
reflected Self) perishes as soon as the body perishes,’) 
declares the non -permanency of the reflected Self. — And, 
further, ‘on account of impossibility’ (the person in the 
eye cannot be the reflected Self). For immortality and 
the other qualities ascribed to the person in the eye are 
not to be perceived in the reflected Self. — Of the cogni- 
tional Self, in the second place, which is in general con- 
nexion with the whole body and all the senses, it can 
likewise not be said that it has its permanent station in 
the eye only. That, on the other hand, Brahman although 
all-pervading may, for the purpose of contemplation, be 
[34] K 
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spoken of as connected with particular places such as the 
heart and the like, we have seen already. The cognitional 
Self shares (with the reflected Self) the impossibility of 
having the qualities of immortality and so on attributed to 
it. Although the cognitional Self is in reality not different 
from the highest Self, still there are fictitiously ascribed 
to it (adhy^Lropita) the effects of nescience, desire and 
w6rks, viz. mortality and fear ; so that neither immortality 
nor fearlessness belongs to it. The qualities of being the 
sawyadv^ma, &c. also cannot properly be ascribed to the 
cognitional Self, which is not distinguished by lordly power 
(aijvarya). — In the third place, although the Self of a deity 
(viz. the sun) has its station in the eye — according to the 
scriptural passage, ‘ He rests with his rays in him ’ — still 
Selfhood cannot be ascribed to the sun, on account of 
his externality (pardgrupatva). Immortality, &c. also cannot 
be predicated of him, as Scripture speaks of his origin and 
his dissolution. For the (so-called) deathlcssness of the 
gods only means their (comparatively) long existence And 
their lordly power also is based on the highest Lord and 
does not naturally belong to them ; as the mantra declares, 
‘ From terror of it (Brahman) the wind blows, from terror 
the sun rises ; from terror of it Agni and Indra, yea. Death 
runs as the fifth.’ — Hence the person in the eye must be 
viewed as the highest Lord only. In the case of this 
explanation being adopted the mention (of the person in 
the eye) as something well known and established, which 
is contained m the words ‘ is seen ’ (in the phrase ' the 
person that is seen in the eye ’), has to be taken as referring 
to (the mental perception founded on) the jastra which 
belongs to those who know ; and the glorification (of devout 
meditation) has to be understood as its purpose. 

1 8. The internal ruler over the devas and so on 
(is Brahman), because the attributes of that (Brah- 
man) are designated. 

In Bn. Up. Ill, 7, i ff*. we read, ‘ He who within rules 
this world and the other world and all beings," and later 
on, ‘ He who dwells in the earth and within the earth, whom 
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the earth does not know, whose body the earth is, who 
rules the earth within, he is thy Self, the ruler within, the 
immortal,’ &c. The entire chapter (to sum up its contents) 
speaks of a being, called the antarydmin (the internal ruler), 
who, dwelling within, rules with reference to the gods, 
the world, the Veda, the sacrifice, the beings, the Self. — 
Here now, owing to the unusualness of the term (antar- 
ydmin), there arises a doubt whether it denotes the Self 
of some deity which presides over the gods and so on, 
or some Yogin who has acquired extraordinary pow’ers, 
such as, for instance, the capability of making his body 
subtle, or the highest Self, or some other being. What 
alternative then does recommend itself.? 

As the term is an unknown one, the purvapakshin says, 
we must assume that the being denoted by it is also an 
unknown one, different from all those mentioned above. — 
Or else it may be said that, on the one hand, we have no 
right to assume something of an altogether indefinite 
character, and that, on the other hand, the term antaryd- 
min — which is derived from antaryamana (ruling within) — 
cannot be called altogether unknown, that therefore antar- 
yamin may be assumed to denote some god presiding over 
the earth, and so on. Similarly, we read (Bri\ Up. Ill, 9, 
16), ‘He whose dwelling is the earth, whose sight is fire, 
whose mind is light,’ &c. A god of that kind is capable of 
ruling the earth, and so on, dwelling within them, because 
he is endowed with the organs of action ; rulership is there- 
fore rightly ascribed to him. — Or else the rulership spoken 
of may belong to some Yogin whom his extraordinary powers 
enable to enter within all things. — The highest Self, on the 
other hand, cannot be meant, as it does not possess the organs 
of action (which are required for ruling). 

To this we make the following reply. — The internal ruler, 
of whom Scripture speaks with reference to the gods, must 
be the highest Self, cannot be anything else. — Why so ? — 
Because its qualities are designated in the passage under 
discussion. The universal rulership implied in the statement 
that, dwelling within, it rules the entire aggregate of created 
beings, inclusive of the gods, and so on, is an appropriate 

K 2 
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attribute of the highest Self, since omnipotence depends 
on (the omnipotent ruler) being the cause of all created 
things. — The qualities of Selfliood and immortality also, 
which are mentioned in the passage, ‘ He is thy Self, the 
ruler within, the immortal,’ belong in their primary sense to 
the highest Self. — Further, the passage, ‘ He whom the earth 
does not know,’ which declares that the internal ruler is not 
known by the earth-deity, shows him to be different from 
that deity ; for the deity of the earth knows itself to be the 
earth. — The attributes ‘unseen,’ ‘unheard,’ also point to 
the highest Self, which is devoid of shape and other sensible 
qualities. — The objection that the highest Self is destitute 
of the organs of action, and hence cannot be a ruler, is 
without force, because organs of action may be ascribed to 
him owing to the organs of action of those whom he rules — 
If it should be objected that [if we once admit an internal 
ruler in addition to the individual soul] we are driven to 
assume again another and another ruler ad infinitum ; we 
reply that this is not the case, as actually there is no other 
ruler (but the highest Self ^). The objection would be valid 
only in the case of a difference of rulers actually existing. 
— For all these reasons, the internal ruler is no other but the 
highest Self. 

19. And (the Internal ruler is) not that which the 
Smr/ti assumes, (viz. the pradhana,) on account of 
the statement of qualities not belonging to it. 

Good so far, a Sinkhya opponent resumes. The attributes, 
however, of not being seen, &c , belong also to the pradhana 
assumed by the Sdnkhya-smnti, which is acknowledged to 
be devoid of form and other sensible qualities. For their 


^ According to Scripture, Niiankujaz?^ sarvaniyantritvaw jrautaw 
na ^a tadrue sarvaniyantan bhedo na ^anumanaw jrutibhiditam 
uttishMati. Ananda Gin. Or else, as Go. An. remarks, we may ex- 
plain : as the highest Self is not really diffeient from the individual 
soul. So also Bhamati. Na ^anavastha, na hi niyantiantaiaw tena 
niyamyate hm tu yo ^ivo niyantd lokasiddha^ sa paramatmevo- 
pddhyava^^^edakalpitabheda^. 
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Smr/ti says, ‘ Undiscoverable, unknowable, as if wholly in 
sleep ’ (Manu I, 5). To this pradhdna also the attribute of 
rulership belongs, as it is the cause of all effects. Therefore 
the internal ruler may be understood to denote the pradhina. 
The pradh^na has, indeed, been set aside already by the 
Sfitra I, I, 5, but we bring it forward again, because we find 
that attributes belonging to it, such as not being seen and 
the like, are mentioned m Scripture. 

To this argumentation the Siltrak^ra replies that the word 
‘ internal ruler’ cannot denote the pradhdna, because qualities 
not belonging to the latter are stated. For, although the 
pradhana may be spoken of as not being seen, &c., it cannot 
be spoken of as seeing, since the Sinkhyas admit it to be 
non-intelligcnt. But the scriptural passage which forms the 
complement to the passage about the internal ruler (B;V. Up* 
III, 7, 23) says expressly, ^Unseen but seeing, unheard but 
hearing, imperceived but perceiving, unknown but knowing.’ 
— And Selfhood also cannot belong to the pradhana. 

Well, then, if the term ‘ internal ruler’ cannot be admitted 
to denote the pradhana, because the latter is neither a Self 
nor seeing ; let us suppose it to denote the embodied (indi- 
vidual) soul, which is intelligent, and therefore hears, sees, 
perceives, knows ; which is internal (pratyay 7 /{r), and there- 
fore of the nature of Self ; and which is immortal, because 
it is able to enjoy the fruits of its good and evil actions. 
It IS, moreover, a settled matter that the attributes of not 
being seen, &c., belong to the embodied soul, because the 
agent of an action, such as seeing, cannot at the same time 
be the object of the action. This is declared in scriptural 
passages also, as, for instance (Br^ Up. Ill, 4> ^)j ‘Thou 
couldbt not see the seer of sight.’ The individual soul is, 
moreover, capable of inwardly ruling the complex of the 
organs of action, as it is the enjoyer. Therefore the internal 
ruler is the embodied soul. — To this reasoning the following 
Sutra replies. 

20. And the embodied soul (also cannot be under- 
stood by the internal ruler), for both also (i. e. both 
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recensions of the Br^Tiad Ara;^yaka) speak of it as 
different (from the internal ruler). 

The word ‘ not ’ (in the SCitra) has to be supplied from 
the preceding SOtra. Although the attributes of seeing, &c., 
belong to the individual soul, still as the soul is limited by 
its adjuncts, as the ether is by a jar, it is not capable of 
dwelling completely within the earth and the other beings 
mentioned, and to rule them. Moreover, the followers of 
both j^khis, i. e. the Klnvas as well as the Madhyandmas, 
speak in their texts of the individual soul as different from 
the internal ruler, viz. as constituting, like the earth, and so 
on, his abode and the object of his rule. The Ka;/vas read 
{Bri. Up. Ill, 7 , 22), ‘He who dwells in knowledge;^ the 
Madhyandinas, ‘ He who dwells in the Self.’ If the latter 
reading is adopted, the word ‘ Self ’ denotes the individual 
soul ; if the former, the individual soul is denoted by the 
word ‘ knowledge ; ’ for the individual soul consists of 
knowledge. It is therefore a settled matter that some 
being different from the individual soul, viz. the lord, is 
denoted by the term ‘ internal ruler.’ — But how, it may be 
asked, is it possible that there should be within one body 
two seers, viz. the lord who rules internally and the individual 
soul different from him? — Why— we ask in return — should 
that be impossible — Because, the opponent replies, it is 
contrary to scriptural passages, such as, ‘ There is no other 
seer but he,’ &c., which deny that there is any seeing, hearing, 
pel ceiving, knowing Self, but the internal ruler under dis- 
cussion. — May, we rejoin, that passage not have the purpose 
of denying the existence of another ruler — No, the opponent 
replies, for there is no occasion for another ruler (and 
therefore no occasion for denying his existence), and the 
text does not contain any specification, (but merely denies 
the existence of any other seer in general.) 

We therefore advance the following final refutation of the 
opponent’s objection. — The declaration of the difference of 
the embodied Self and the internal ruler has its reason in 
the limiting adjunct, consisting of the organs of action, pre- 
sented by Nescience, and is not absolutely true. For the 
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Self within is one only ; two internal Selfs are not possible. 
But owing to its limiting adjunct the one Self is practically 
treated as if it were two ; just as we make a distinction 
between the ether of the jar and the universal ether. Hence 
there is room for those scriptural passages which set forth 
the distinction of knower and object of knowledge, for per- 
ception and the other means of proof, for the intuitive 
knowledge of the apparent world, and for that part of 
Scripture which contains injunctions and prohibitions. In 
accordance with this, the scriptural passage, ‘ Where there 
is duality, as it were, there one sees another,’ declares that 
the whole practical world exists only in the sphere of 
Nescience ; while the subsequent passage, ‘ But when the 
Self only is all this, how should he see another declares 
that the practical world vanishes in the sphere of true 
knowledge 

21. That which possesses the attributes of invisi- 
bility and so on (is Brahman), on account of the 
declaration of attributes. 

Scripture says, ‘ The higher knowledge is this by which 
the Indestructible is apprehended. That which cannot 
be seen nor seized, which is without origin and qualities, 
without eyes and ears, without hands and feet, the eternal, 
all-pervading, omnipresent, infinitesimal, that which is im- 
perishable, that It is which the wise regard as the source 
of all beings’ (Mu. Up. I, i, 5 ; 6).— Here the doubt arises 
whether the source of all beings which is spoken of as 
characterised by invisibility, &c. be the pradhana, or the 
embodied soul, or the highest Lord. 

We must, the pfirvapakshm says, understand by the 
source of all beings the non-intelligent pradhana because 
(in the passage immediately subsequent to the one quoted) 
only non-intelligent beings are mentioned as parallel in- 
stances. ‘As the spider sends forth and draws in its 
thread, as plants grow on the earth, as from the living 
man hairs spring forth on the head and the body, thus 
everything arises here from the Indestructible. But, it 
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may be objected, men and spiders which are here quoted 
as parallel instances are of intelligent nature.— No, the 
pCirvapakshin replies; for the intelligent being as such is 
not the source of the threads and the hair, but everybody 
knows that the non-intelligent body of the spider ruled 
by intelligence is the source of the threads ; and so in the 
case of man also. — While, moreover, in the case of the 
preceding Sutra, the pradhina hypothesis could not be 
accepted, because, although some qualities mentioned, such 
as invisibility and so on, agreed with it, others such as being 
the seer and the like did not ; wc have here to do only 
with attributes such as invisibility which agree with the 
pradhana, no attribute of a contrary nature being men- 
tioned. — But the qualities mentioned in the complementary 
passage (Mu. Up. I, 1,9), ‘ He who knows all and perceives 
all,’ do not agree with the non-intelligent pradhdna ; how, 
then, can the source of all beings be interpreted to mean the 
pradhina ? — To this the p^rvapakshin replies : The passage, 
‘ The higher knowledge is that by which the Indestructible 
is apprehended, that which cannot be seen,^ &c., points, by 
means of the term ‘ the Indestructible,’ to the source of all 
beings characterised by invisibility and similar attributes. 
This same ‘ Indestructible ’ is again mentioned later on in 
the passage, ‘ It is higher than the high Imperishable.’ 
Now that which in this latter passage is spoken of as 
higher than the Imperishable may possess the qualities 
of knowing and perceiving everything, while the pradhana 
denoted by the term ‘the Imperishable’ is the source of 
all beings. — If, however, the word ‘ source ’ (yoni) be taken 
m the sense of operative cause, we may by ‘ the source 
of the beings ’ understand the embodied Self also, which, 
by means of merit and demerit, is the cause of the origin 
of the complex of things. 

To this we make the following reply. — That which here 
is spoken of as the source of all beings, distinguished by 
such qualities as invisibility and so on, can be the highest 
Lord only, nothing else. — Whereupon is this conclusion 
founded ? — On the statement of attributes. For the clause, 
‘ He who is all-knowing, all-perceiving,’ clearly states an 
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attribute belonging to the highest Lord only, since th6 
attributes of knowing all and perceiving all cannot be 
predicated either of the non-in tel I igent pradhana or the 
embodied soul whose power of sight is narrowed by its 
limiting conditions. To the objection that the qualities 
of knowing and perceiving all are, in the passage under 
discussion, attributed to that which is higher than the 
source of all beings — which latter is denoted by the term 
‘the Imperishable’ — not to the source itself, we reply that 
this explanation is inadmissible because the source of all 
beings, which — in the clause, ‘ From the Indestructible every- 
thing here arises ’ — is designated as the material cause of 
all created beings, is later on spoken of as all-knowing, 
and again as the cause of all created beings, viz. in the 
passage (I, i, 9), ‘From him who knows all and perceives 
all, whose brooding consists of knowledge, from him is 
born that Brahman, name, form, and food.’ As therefore 
the Indestructible which forms the general topic of dis- 
cussion is, owing to the identity of designation, recognised 
(as being referred to in the later passage also), we understand 
that it is the same Indestructible to which the attributes 
of knowing and perceiving all are ascribed. — We further 
maintain that also the passage, ‘ Higher than the high 
Imperishable,’ does not refer to any being different from 
the imperishable source of all beings which is the general 
topic of discussion. We conclude this from the circum- 
stance that the passage, ‘He truly told that knowledge 
of Brahman through which he knows the imperishable 
true person,’ (I, 2, 13; which passage leads on to the 
passage about that which is higher than the Imperishable,) 
merely declares that the imperishable source of all beings, 
distinguished by invisibility and the like — which formed 
the subject of the preceding chapter — will be discussed. 
The reason why that imperishable source is called higher 
than the high Imperishable, we shall explain under the next 
Sdtra. — Moreover, two kinds of knowledge are enjoined 
there (in the Upanishad), a lower and a higher one. Of 
the lower one it is said that it comprises the Rig-veda. and 
so on, and then the text continues, ‘ The higher knowledge 
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is that by which the Indestructible is apprehended/ Here 
the Indestructible is declared to be the subject of the 
higher knowledge. If we now were to assume that the 
Indestructible distinguished by invisibility and like qualities 
is something different from the highest Lord, the know- 
ledge referring to it would not be the higher one. For 
the distinction of lower and higher knowledge is made on 
account of the diversity of their results, the former leading 
to mere worldly exaltation, the latter to absolute bliss , and 
nobody would assume absolute bliss to result from the know- 
ledge of the pradhdna. — Moreover, as on the view we are 
controverting the highest Self would be assumed to be 
something higher than the imperishable source of all 
beings, three kinds of knowledge would have to be ac- 
knowledged, while the text expressly speaks of two kinds 
only. — Further, the reference to the knowledge of every- 
thing being implied in the knowledge of one thing — which 
is contained in the passage (I, 1, 3), ‘Sir, what is that 
through which if it is known everything else becomes 
known?’ — is possible only if the allusion is to Brahman 
the Self of all, and not either to the pradhana which com- 
prises only what is non-intelligent or to the enjoyer viewed 
apart from the objects of enjoyment. — The text, moreover, 
by introducing the knowledge of Brahman as the chief 
subject — which it does in the passage (I, i, i), ‘ Retold the 
knowledge of Brahman, the foundation of all knowledge, 
to his eldest son Atharvan ’ — and by afterwards declaring 
that out of the two kinds of knowledge, viz. the lower 
one and the higher one, the higher one leads to the com- 
prehension of the Imperishable, shows that the knowledge 
of the Imperishable is the knowledge of Brahman. On the 
other hand, the term ‘ knowledge of Brahman ’ would 
become meaningless if that Imperishable which is to be 
comprehended by means of it were not Brahman. The 
lower knowledge of works which comprises the 7 vfg-veda, 
and so on, is mentioned preliminarily to the knowledge of 
Brahman for the mere purpose of glorifying the latter; 
as appears from the passages in which it (the lower know- 
ledge) IS spoken of slightingly, such as (I, 2, 7), ‘ But frail 
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indeed are those boats, the sacrifices, the eighteen in 
which this lower ceremonial has been told. Fools who 
praise this as the highest good are subject again and again 
to old age and death.’ After these slighting remarks the 
text declares that he who turns away from the lower 
knowledge is prepared for the highest one (I, 2, 12), 

‘ Let a Brihmawa after he has examined all these worlds 
which are gained by works acquire freedom from all desires. 
Nothing that is eternal (not made) can be gained by what 
is not eternal (made). Let him in order to understand this 
take fuel in his hand and approach a guru who is learned 
and dwells entirely in Brahman.’ — The remark that, because 
the earth and other non -intelligent things are adduced as 
parallel instances, that also which is compared to them, 
viz. the source of all beings must be non-intelligent, is 
without foundation, since it is not necessary that two 
things of which one is compared to the other should be 
of absolutely the same nature. The things, moreover, to 
which the source of all beings is compared, viz. the earth 
and the like, are material, while nobody would assume the 
source of all beings to be material. — For all these reasons 
the source of all beings, which possesses the attributes 
of invisibility and so on, is the highest Lord. 

22. The two others (i. e. the individual soul and 
the pradhAna) are not (the source of all beings) be- 
cause there are stated distinctive attributes and 
difference. 

The source of all beings is the highest Lord, not either 
of the two others, viz. the pradhdna and the individual soul, 
on account of the following reason also. In the first place, 
the text distinguishes the source of all beings from the 
embodied soul, as something of a different nature ; compare 
the passage (II, i, 2), ‘That heavenly person is without 
body, he is both without and within, not produced, with- 
out breath and without mind, pure.’ The distinctive attri- 
butes mentioned here, such as being of a heavenly nature, 
and so on, can in no way belong to the individual soul, 
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which erroneously considers itself to be limited by name 
and form as presented by Nescience, and erroneously imputes 
their attributes to itself. Therefore the passage manifestly 
refers to the Person which is the subject of all the Upanishads. 
— In the second place, the source of all beings which forms 
the general topic is represented in the text as something 
different from the pradh^na, viz. in the passage, ‘ Higher 
than the high Imperishable.’ Here the term ‘ Imperishable ’ 
means that undeveloped entity which represents the seminal 
potentiality of names and forms, contains the fine parts 
of the material elements, abides in the Lord, forms his 
limiting adjunct, and being itself no effect is high m com- 
parison to all effects; the whole phrase, ‘Higher than the 
high Imperishable,’ which expresses a difference then 
clearly shows that the highest Self is meant here. — We do 
not on that account assume an independent entity called 
pradhana and say that the source of all beings is stated 
separately therefrom ; but if a pradhdna is to be assumed 
at all (in agreement with the common opinion) and if being 
assumed it is assumed of such a nature as not to be opposed 
to the statements of Scripture, viz. as the subtle cause of all 
beings denoted by the terms ‘the Undeveloped’ and so on, 
we have no objection to such an assumption, and declare 
that, on account of the separate statement therefrom, i e 
from that pradhdna, ‘ the source of all beings ’ must mean 
the highest Lord. — A further argument in favour of the 
same conclusion is supplied by the next Sdtra. 

23. And on account of its form being mentioned. 

Subsequently to the passage, ‘ Higher than the high 
Imperishable,’ we meet (in the passage, ‘ From him is born 
breath,’ &c.) with a description of the creation of all things, 
from breath down to earth, and then with a statement of 
the form of this same source of beings as consisting of 
all created beings, ‘ Fire is his head, his eyes the sun and 
the moon, the quarters his ears, his speech the Vedas dis- 
closed, the wind his breath, his heart the universe ; from 
his feet came the earth; he is indeed the inner Self of 
all things.’ This statement of form can refer only to the 
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highest Lord, and not either to the embodied soul, which, 
on account of its small power, cannot be the cause of all 
effects, or to the pradhina, which cannot be the inner Self 
of all beings. We therefore conclude that the source of all 
beings is the highest Lord, not either of the other two. — 
But wherefrom do you conclude that the quoted declara- 
tion of form refers to the source of all beings ^ — From the 
general topic, we reply. The word ‘ he ’ (in the clause, ‘ He 
is indeed the inner Self of all things ’) connects the passage 
with the general topic. As the source of all beings consti- 
tutes the general topic, the whole passage, from ‘ From him 
is born breath,’ up to, ‘ He is the inner Self of all beings,’ 
refers to that same source. Similarly, when in ordinary 
conversation a certain teacher forms the general topic of the 
talk, the phrase, ‘ Study under him ; he knows the Veda and 
the Vedingas thoroughly,* as a matter of course, refers to 
that same teacher. — But how can a bodily form be ascribed 
to the source of all beings which is characterised by invisi- 
bility and similar attributes^ — The statement as to its nature, 
we reply, is made for the purpose of showing that the source 
of all beings is the Self of all beings, not of showing that it is 
of a bodily nature. The case is analogous to such passages 
as, ‘ I am food, I am food, I am the eater of food ’ (Taitt. 
Up. Ill, 10, 6 ). — Others, however, aie of opinion^ that the 
statement quoted does not refer to the source of all beings, 
because that to which it refers is spoken of as something 
produced. For, on the one hand, the immediately pre- 
ceding passage (‘ From him is born health, mind, and all 
organs of sense, ether, air, light, water, and the earth, the 
support of all ’) speaks of the aggregate of beings from air 
down to earth as something produced, and, on the other 


^ Vnttikrzdvyakhyam dfishayati, Go. An ; ekadejinaw dfishayati, 
Ananda Gin; tad etat paramatendkshepasamadhanabh>iw vya- 
khyaya svamatena vyateh/e, puna^ jabdoxpi pilivasmad vije&haf?^ 
dyotayann asyesh/ata;// sh^ayati, Bhamati. — The statement of the 
two former commentators must be understood to mean — in agree- 
ment with the Bhamati — that *9ankara is now going to refute the 
preceding explanation by the statement of his own view. Thus 
Go. An. later on explains ‘ asmin pakshe * by ‘ svapakshe.* 
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hand, a passage met with later on (‘From him comes Agni, 
the sun being his fuel,’ up to ‘ All herbs and juices ’) ex- 
presses itself to the same purpose. How then should all at 
once, in the midst of these two passages (which refer to the 
creation), a statement be made about the nature of the source 
of all beings ^ — The attribute of being the Self of all beings 
(which above was said to be mentioned in the passage about 
the creation, ‘ Fire is his head,’ &c., is not mentioned there but) 
is stated only later on in a passage subsequent to that which 
refers to the creation, viz. ‘ The Person is all this, sacrifice,* 
&c. (II, I, lo). — Now, we see that jruti as well as smr^ti 
speaks of the birth of Pra^ipati, whose body is this three- 
fold world; compare ^zg-veda Sa;«h. X, 121, 1, ‘ Hirawya- 
garbha arose in the beginning ; he was the one born Lord 
of things existing. He established the earth and this sky ; 
to what God shall we offer our oblation ? ’ where the expres- 
sion ‘ arose ’ means ‘ he was born ’ And in sm;7ti we read, 
‘ He is the first embodied one, he is called the Person ; as 
the primal creator of the beings Brahman was evolved in 
the beginning.’ This Person which is (not the original 
Brahman but) an effect (like other created beings) may be 
called the internal Self of all beings (as it is called in II, i, 4), 
because in the form of the Self of breath it abides in the 
Selfs of all beings. — On this latter explanation (according to 
which the passage, ‘ Fire is his head,’ &c., does not describe 
the nature of the highest Lord, and can therefore not be 
referred to in the Sfitra) the declaration as to the Lord 
being the ‘ nature ’ of all which is contained in the passage, 
‘ The Person is all this, sacrifice,’ &c., must be taken as the 
reason for establishing the highest Lord, (i. e. as the passage 
which, according to the Sfitra, proves that the source of all 
beings is the highest Lord \) 

^ The question is to what passage the ‘ rfipopanyasat ’ of the 
Sfitra refers. — According to the opinion set forth first it refers to 
Mu Up. II, I, 4 ff. — But, according to the second view, II, i, 4 to 
II, 1 , 9, cannot refer to the source of all beings, i. e. the highest 
Self, because that entire passage describes the creation, the inner 
Self of which is not the highest Self but Pra^pati, 1. e. the Hira«ya- 
gaibha or Sfitratman of the later Vedanta, who is himself an 
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24. Vai^vAnara (is the highest Lord) on account of 
the distinction qualifying the common terms (Vai^vd- 
nara and Self). 

(In Kh. Up. V, II ff.) a discussion begins with the words, 
‘What is our Self, what is Brahman^’ and is carried on in 
the passage, ‘ You know at present that Vai.fvdnara Self, 
tell us that;’ after that it is declared with reference to 
Heaven, sun, air, ether, water, and earth, that they are con- 
nected with the qualities of having good light, &c., and, in 
order to disparage devout meditation on them singly, that 
they stand to the Vaiivdnara in the relation of being his head, 
&c., merely; and then finally (V, 18) it is said, ‘But he who 
meditates on the Vai.fVclnara Self as measured by a span, as 
abhivimana \ he eats food in all worlds, in all beings, in all 
Selfs Of that VaLfvanara Self the head is Sute^as (having 
good light), the eye V uvarupa (multiform), the breath Pnthag- 
vartman (moving in various courses), the trunk Bahula (full), 
the bladder Rayi (wealth), the feet the earth, the chest the 
altar, the hairs the grass on the altar, the heart the Garhapatya 
fire, the mind the Anvdharya fire, the mouth the Ahavaniya 
fire.’ — Here the doubt arises whether by the term ‘ Vaijvd- 
nara’ we have to understand the gastric fire, or the elemental 
fire, or the divinity presiding over the latter, or the embodied 
soul, or the highest Lord — But what, it may be asked, gives 
rise to this doubt ^ — The circumstance, we reply, of ‘ Vaij-vd- 
nara ’ being employed as a common term for the gastric fire, 
the elemental fire, and the divinity of the latter, while ‘Self’ 
is a term applying to the embodied soul as well as to the 
highest Lord. Hence the doubt arises which meaning of 
the term is to be accepted and which to be set aside. 

Which, then, is the alternative to be embraced.^ — Vai- 
jvdnara, the purvapakshin maintains, is the gastric fire, 
because we meet, in some passages, with the term used in 


‘ effect,’ and who is called the inner Self, because he is the breath 
of life (pr^wa) in everything. — Hence the Sfitra must be connected 
with another passage, and that passage is found in II, i, 10, where 
it is said that the Person (i. e. the highest Self) is all this, &c. 

^ About which term see later on. 
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that Special sense; so, for instance (Bri. Up. V, 9), ‘Agni 
Vaijvanara is the fire within man by which the food that is 
eaten is cooked/ — Or else the term may denote fire in general, 
as we see it used in that sense also ; so, for instance {Rig- 
veda Sa;;/h. X, 88, 12), ‘ For the whole world the gods have 
made the Agni Vaijvanara a sign of the days/ Or, in the 
third place, the word may denote that divinity whose body 
is fire. For passages in which the term has that sense are 
likewise met with ; compare, for instance, 7 ^/g-veda Sawh. I, 
98, 1, ‘ May we be in the favour of Vauviinara ; for he is the 
king of the beings, giving pleasure, of ready grace;’ this 
and similar passages properly applying to a divinity 
endowed with power and similar qualities. Perhaps it 
will be urged against the preceding explanations, that, 
as the word Vai^vanara is used in co-ordination with the 
term ‘ Self,’ and as the term ‘ Self’ alone is used in the intro- 
ductory passage (‘What is our Self, what is Brahman?’), 
Vawvanara has to be understood in a modified sense, so as 
to be in harmony with the term Self. Well, then, the 
pfirvapakshin rejoins, let us suppose that Vauv^nara is 
the embodied Self which, as being an enjoyer, is in close 
vicinity to the Vabvanara fire,^ (i. e. the fire within the 
body,) and with which the qualification expressed by 
the term, ‘ Measured by a span,’ well agrees, since it is 
restricted by its limiting condition (viz. the body and so 
on) — In any case it is evident that the term Vaijvanara 
does not denote the highest Lord. 

To this we make the following reply. — The word Vauva- 
nara denotes the highest Self, on account of the distinction 
qualifying the two general terms. — Although the term ‘ Self,’ 
as well as the teim * Vauvdnara,’ has various meanings — 
the latter term denoting three beings while the former 
denotes two — yet we observe a distinction from which we 
conclude that both terms can here denote the highest Lord 
only ; viz in the passage, ‘ Of that Vauvanara Self the head 
is Sutc^as,’ &c. For it is clear that that passage refers to 
the highest Lord in so far as he is distinguished by having 
heaven, and so on, for his head and limbs, and in so far as 

^ Saiire lakbha«a}’& vauvanarajabdopapattim ^ha tasyeti. An. Gi. 
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he has entered into a different state (viz. into the state of 
being the Self of the threefold world) ; represents him, in 
fact, for the purpose of meditation, as the internal Self of 
everything. As such the absolute Self may be represented, 
because it is the cause of everything; for as the cause 
virtually contains all the states belonging to its effects, the 
heavenly world, and so on, may be spoken of as the members 
of the highest Self. — Moreover, the result which Scripture 
declares to abide in all worlds— viz. in the passage, ‘ He eats 
food in all worlds, in all beings, in all Selfs* — is possible only 
if we take the term Vai.fvdnara to denote the highest Self. — 
The same remark applies to the declaration that all the sins 
are burned of him who has that knowledge, ‘ Thus all his 
sms are burned,’ &c. {K/t Up. V, 24, 3). — Moreover, we 
meet at the beginning of the chapter with the words ‘ Self’ 
and ‘ Brahman ; ’ viz. in the passage, ‘ What is our Self, 
what IS Brahman ^ ’ Now these arc marks of Brahman, and 
indicate the highest Lord only. Hence he only can be 
meant by the term Vai.fvanara. 

25. (And) because that which is stated by Smmi 
(i. e. the shape of the highest Lord as described by 
Sm;7ti) is an inference (i. e. an indicatory mark from 
which we infer the meaning of K^ruti). 

The highest Lord only is Vai.rvanara, for that reason also 
that Sm;7ti ascribes to the highest Lord only a shape con- 
sisting of the threefold world, the fire constituting his mouth, 
the heavenly world his head, &c. So, for instance, in the 
following passage, ‘ He whose mouth is fire, whose head 
the heavenly world, whose navel the ether, whose feet the 
earth, whose eye the sun, whose ears the regions, reverence 
to him the Self of the woild ’ The shape described here in 
Smnti allows us to infer a 5 ruti passage on which the Smr^ti 
rests, and thus constitutes an inference, i. e. a sign indicatory 
of the word ‘ VaLvanara ’ denoting the highest Lord. For, 
although the quoted Smnti passage contains a glorification 

^ And as such might be said not to lequire a basis for its 
statements. 

[34] 
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still even a glorification in the form in which it there appears 
is not possible, unless it has a Vedic passage to rest on. 
Other Smnti passages also may be quoted in connexion 
with this Sfitra, so, for instance, the following one, ' He 
whose head the wise declare to be the heavenly world, whose 
navel the ether, whose eyes sun and moon, whose ears the 
regions, and whose feet the earth, he is the inscrutable 
leader of all beings.’ 

26. If it be maintained that (Vai.9vinara is) not (the 
highest Lord) on account of the term (viz. VaLva- 
nara, having a settled different meaning), &c., and 
on account of his abiding within (which is a charac- 
teristic of the gastric fire) ; (we say) no, on account 
of the perception (of the highest Lord), being taught 
thus (viz. in the gastric fire), and on account of the 
impossibility (of the heavenly v^orld, &c. being the 
head, &c. of the gastric fire), and because they (the 
Va^asaneyins) read of him (viz. the Vai.jvanara) as 
man (which term cannot apply to the gastric fire). 

Here the following objection is raised. — Vdi.yvanara can- 
not be the highest Lord, on account of the term, &c., and 
on account of the abiding within. The term, viz. the term 
VaLrvdnaia, cannot be applied to the highest Lord, because 
the settled use of language assigns to it a different sense. 
Thus, also, with regard to the term Agni (fire) in the pas- 
sage {Ssit. Bra X, 6, 1, 11), ‘He is the Agni Vaijvanara.’ 
The word ‘ &c.’ (in the Sutra) hints at the fiction concerning 
the three sacred fires, the garhapatya being represented as 
the heart, and so on, of the Vauv^nara Self {K/i. Up. V, 
18, 2^). — Moreover, the passage, ‘Therefore the first food 
which a man may take is in the place of homa ’ {K/i Up. V, 
] 9, 1 ), contains a glorification of (Vauv^nara) being the abode 
of the oblation to Prawa I F or these reasons we have to under- 

^ Na >&a garhapatyadihndayadita brahmawa/^ sambhavini. Bh^- 
inalt. 

® Na prd«^hutyadhikara«atd » nyatra ^a/Aaragner yu^yate. 
Bhamali. 
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stand by Vai^vinara the gastric fire. — Moreover, Scripture 
speaks of the Vaijvinara as abiding within, ‘ He knows him 
abiding within man which again applies to the gastric fire 
only. — With reference to the averment that on account of the 
specifications contained in the passage, ‘His head is Sute^s,' 
&c., Vawvinara is to be explained as the highest Self, we 
(the pdrvapakshin) ask : How do you reach the decision 
that those specifications, although agreeing with both inter- 
pretations, must be assumed to refer to the highest Lord 
only, and not to the gastric fire ? — Or else we may assume 
that the passage speaks of the elemental fire which abides 
within and without; for that that fire is also connected with 
the heavenly world, and so on, we understand from the mantra, 
‘ He who with his light has extended himself over earth 
and heaven, the two halves of the world, and the atmo- 
sphere’ (i?2g-veda Sawh. X, 88, 3) — Or else the attribute of 
having the heavenly world, and so on, for its members may, 
on account of its power, be attributed to that divinity which 
has the elemental fire for its body. — Therefore VaLvdnara 
is not the highest Lord. 

To all this we reply as follows. — Your assertions are 
unfounded, ‘ because there is taught the perception in this 
manner.’ The reasons (adduced in the former part of the 
Sutra), viz. the term, and so on, arc not sufficient to make 
us abandon the interpretation according to which Vaijvanara 
is the highest Lord. — Why ^ — On account of perception being 
taught in this manner, i. e. without the gastric fire being set 
aside. For the passages quoted teach the perception of the 
highest Lord in the gastric fire, analogously to such pas- 
sages as ‘ Let a man meditate on the mind as Brahman ’ 
{Kh. Up. Ill, 1 8, i) — Or else they teach that the object of 
perception is the highest Lord, in so far as he has the 
gastric fire called Vaijvanara for his limiting condition; ana- 
logously to such passages as ‘ He who consists of mind, 
whose body is breath, whose form is light* [Kh. Up III, 
14, 3 ^). If it were the aim of the passages about the Vai.r- 

^ According to the formei explanation the gastric fire is to be 
looked on as the outward manifestation (pratika) of the highest 
Lord ; according to the latter as his limiting condition. 
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vdnara to make statements not concerning the highest Lord, 
but merely concerning the gastric fire, there would be no 
possibility of specifications such as contained in the passage 
' His head is Sute^as,* &c. That also on the assumption of 
Vaijrv^nara being either the divinity of fire or the elemental 
fire no room is to be found for the said specifications, we 
shall show under the following Sfitra. — Moreover, if the 
mere gastric fire were meant, there would be room only 
for a declaration that it abides within man, not that it i s 
man. But, as a matter of fact, the V^^asaneyins speak of 
him — in their sacred text — as man, ‘ This Agni Vauvanara 
IS man ; he who knows this Agni Vai.fvanara as man-like, as 
abiding within man,^ &c. (5at. Bra. X, 6, i, 1 1 ). The highest 
Lord, on the other hand, who is the Self of everything, may 
be spoken of as well as man, as abiding within man. — Those 
who, in the latter part of the Sutra, read ‘ man-like ’ (puru- 
shavidham) instead of ‘ man ’ (purusham), wish to express 
the following meaning : If Vai.yvdnara were assumed to be 
the gastric fire only, he might be spoken of as abiding within 
man indeed, but not as man-like. But the V^^^asaneyins do 
speak of him as inan-like, ‘ He who knows him as man-like, 
as abiding within man.’ — The meaning of the term man-like 
is to be concluded from the context, whence it will be seen 
that, with reference to nature, it means that the highest Lord 
has the heaven for his head, &c., and is based on the earth ; 
and with reference to man, that he forms the head, &c., and 
is based on the chin (of the devout worshipper ’). 

27. For the same reasons (the VaLvanara) cannot 
be the divinity (of fire), or the element (of fire). 

The averment that the fanciful attribution of members 
contained in the passage ‘His head is Sute^s,’ &c. may 
apply to the elemental fire also which from the mantras 
is seen to be connected with the heavenly world, &c., or else 
to the divinity whose body is fire, on account of its power, 
is refuted by the following remark: For the reasons 


^ 1. e. that he may be fancifully identified with the head and so 
on of the devout worshipper. 
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already stated Vaijvinara is neither the divinity nor the 
element For to the elemental fire which is mere heat 
and light the heavenly world and so on cannot properly 
be ascribed as head and so on, because an effect cannot 
be the Self of another effect. — Again, the heavenly world 
cannot be ascribed as head, &c. to the divinity of fire, in 
spite of the power of the latter ; for, on the one hand, it is 
not a cause (but a mere effect), and on the other hand 
Its power depends on the highest Lord. Against all these 
interpretations there lies moreover the objection founded 
on the inapplicability of the term ‘Self.’ 

28. Caimini (declares that there is) no contradic- 
tion even on the assumption of a direct (worship of 
the highest Lord as Vai^vanara). 

Above (Sutra 26) it has been said that Vahviinara is 
the highest Lord, to be meditated upon as having the 
gastric fire either for his outward manifestation or for his 
limiting condition , which interpretation was accepted in 
deference to the circumstance that he is spoken of as 
abiding within — and so on.— The teacher ( 9 aimini however 
is of opinion that it is not necessary to have recourse to 
the assumption of an outward manifestation or limiting 
condition, and that there is no objection to refer the 
passage about Vahvanara to the direct worship of the 
highest Lord. — But, if you reject the interpretation based 
on the gastric fire, you place yourself in opposition to the 
statement that VaLvdnara abides within, and to the reasons 
founded on the term, &c. (Sfi. 26). — To this we reply that 
we in no way place ourselves in opposition to the statement 
that Vauvanara abides within. For the passage, * He knows 
him as man-like, as abiding within man,’ does not by any 
means refer to the gastric fire, the latter being neither 
the general topic of discussion nor having been mentioned 
byname before. — What then does it refer to?— It refers to 
that which forms the subject of discussion, viz that similarity 
to man (of the highest Self) which is fancifully found in the 
members of man from the upper part of the head down to 
the chin ; the text therefore says, ‘ He knows him as man-like. 
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as abiding within man,’ just as we say of a branch that it 
abides within the tree^ — Or else we may adopt another 
interpretation and say that after the highest Self has been 
represented as having the likeness to man as a limiting 
condition, with regard to nature as well as to man, the 
passage last quoted {‘He knows him as abiding within 
man ’) speaks of the same highest Self as the mere witness 
(sakshin; i. e. as the pure Self, non-related to the limiting 
conditions). —The consideration of the context having thus 
shown that the highest Self has to be resorted to for the 
interpretation of the passage, the term ‘ Vauvanara ’ must 
denote the highest Self in some way or other. The word 
‘ViVvdnara’ is to be explained either as ‘he who is all 
and man (i. e. the individual soul),’ or ‘ he to whom souls 
belong ’ (in so far as he is their maker or ruler), and thus 
denotes the highest Self which is the Self of all. And the 
form ‘ Va^anara ’ has the same meaning as ‘ Viw^nara,’ the 
taddhita-suffix, by which the former woid is derived from 
the latter, not changing the meaning ; just as in the case 
of rdkshasa (derived from rakshas), and vayasa (derived 
from vayas). — The word ‘Agni’ also may denote the 
highest Self if we adopt the etymology agni = agia;/i, i. e. 
he who leads in front. — As the Garhapatya-fire finally, and 
as the abode of the oblation to breath the highest Self 
may be represented because it is the Self of all. 

But, if it is assumed that Vauvanara denotes the highest 
Self, how can Scripture declare that he is measured by a 
span On the explanation of this difficulty we now enter. 

29. On account of the manifestation, so A^mara- 
thya opines. 

The circumstance of the highest Lord who transcends 
all measure being spoken of as measured by a span has 
for its reason ‘ manifestation.’ The highest Lord manifests 

^ Whereby we mean not that it is inside the tree, but that it 
forms a part of the tree. — The Vauvanara Self is identified with the 
different membeis of the body, and these membeis abide within, 
1. e. form parts of the body. 
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himself as measured by a span, i. e. he specially manifests 
himself for the benefit of his worshippers in some special 
places, such as the heart and the like, where he may be 
perceived. Hence, according to the opinion of the teacher 
Ajmarathya, the scriptural passage which speaks of him 
who is measured by a span may refer to the highest Lord. 

30. On account of remembrance; so Badari opines. 

Or else the highest Lord maybe called ‘measured by 
a span ’ because he is remembered by means of the mind 
which is seated in the heart which is measured by a span. 
Similarly, barley-corns which are measured by means of 
prasthas are themselves called prasthas. It must be ad- 
mitted that barley-grams themselves have a certain size 
which is merely rendered manifest through their being 
connected with a prastha measure ; while the highest Lord 
himself does not possess a size to be rendered manifest 
by his connexion with the heart. Still the remembrance 
(of the Lord by means of the mind) may be accepted as 
offering a certain foundation for the 5ruti passage concern- 
ing him who is measured by a span — Or else ^ the Sfitra 
may be interpreted to mean that the Lord, although not 
really measured by a span, is to be remembered (meditated 
upon) as being of the measure of a span ; whereby the 
passage is furnished with an appropriate sense. — Thus the 
passage about him who is measured by a span may, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the teacher Badari, be referred 
to the highest Lord, on account of remembrance. 

31. On the ground of imaginative identification 
(the highest Lord may be called prade^amitra), 
6^aimini thinks ; for thus (Scripture) declares. 

Or else the passage about him who is measured by a 
span may be considered to rest on imaginative combin- 
ation. — Why? — Because the passage of the Va^saneyi- 


^ Parimawasya hr/dayadvaraiopitasya smaryam^we katham aropo 
vishayavibhayitvena bhedad ity Ijankya vyakhyantaram aha pri- 
dejeti. Ananda Giri. 
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brdhmawa which treats of the same topic identifies heaven, 
earth, and so on — which are the members of Vaijvdnara 
viewed as the Self of the threefold world — with certain 
parts of the human frame, viz. the parts comprised between 
the upper part of the head and the chin, and thus declares 
the imaginative identity of Vai.rv4nara with something 
whose measure is a span. There we read, ‘The Gods 
indeed reached him, knowing him as measured by a span 
as it were. Now I will declare them (his members) to 
you so as to identify him (the Vaijvanara) with that whose 
measure is a span; thus he said. Pointing to the upper 
part of the head he said : This is what stands above (i. e. 
the heavenly world) as Vai.fvdnara (i. e. the head of Vaij- 
vanara ^). Pointing to the eyes he said : This is he with 
good light (i. e. the sun) as Vaii-vaiiara (i. e. the eye of 
V.). Pointing to the nose he said : This is he who moves 
on manifold paths (i e. the air) as Vai^rvanara (i. e. the 
breath of V.). Pointing to the space (ether) within his 
mouth he said . This is the full one (i. e. the ether) as 
Vauvinara. Pointing to the saliva within his mouth he 
said ; This is wealth as Vai.rvdnara ( 1 . e. the water in the 
bladder of V.). Pointing to the chin he said This is 
the base as Vaijvanara (i. e. the feet of V.).’ — Although 
in the Va^saneyi-brMimawa the heaven is denoted as 
that w^hich has the attribute of standing above and the 
sun as that which has the attribute of good light, while 
in the AV/Andogya the heaven is spoken of as having good 
light and the sun as being multiform ; still this difference 
does not interfere (with the unity of the vidy^)^, because 
both texts equally use the term ‘ measured by a span,' and 
because all jdkhis intimate the same. — The above explana- 
tion of the term ‘ measured by a span,' which rests on 
imaginative identification, the teacher C^aimini considers the 
most appropriate one. 

32. Moreover they (the G^ibilas) speak of him 

^ Atra sarvatra vauvanarajabdas tadangapara^. Go. An. 

^ Which unity entitles us to use the passage from the Aat. BrS. 
for the explanation of the passage from the Up. 
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(the highest Lord) in that (i.e. the interstice between 
the top of the head and the chin which is measured 
by a span). 

Moreover the GkbklsLS speak in their text of the highest 
Lord as being in the interstice between the top of the head 
and the chin. ‘ The unevolved infinite Self abides in the 
avimukta (i.e. the non-rcleased soul). Where does that 
avimukta abide? It abides in the Varawa and the Nasi, in 
the middle. What is that Vara;/a, what is that Nasi ^ ’ The 
text thereupon etymologises the term Varawd as that which 
wards off (varayati) all evil done by the senses, and the 
term Nasi as that which destroys (najayati) all evil done 
by the senses ; and then continues, ‘ And what is its place ? 
— The place where the eyebrows and the nose join. That is 
the joining place of the heavenly world (represented by the 
upper part of the head) and of the other (i. e. the earthly 
world represented by the chin).’ ( (Gabala Up. I.) — Thus 
it appears that the scriptural statement which ascribes 
to the highest Lord the measure of a span is appropriate. 
That the highest Lord is called abhivimana refers to his 
being the inward Self of all. As such he is directly 
measured, i. e. known by all animate beings. Or else 
the word may be explained as ‘ he who is near everywhere 
— as the inward Self — and who at the same time is measure- 
less ’ (as being infinite). Or else it may denote the highest 
Lord as him who, as the cause of the world, measures it 
out, i. c. creates it. By all this it is proved that Vauvanara 
is the highest Lord. 
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THIRD PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self ! 

I. The abode of heaven, earth, and so on (is 
Brahman), on account of the term ‘own,' i.e. Self. 

We read (Mu. Up. 11 , 2, 5), ‘ He in whom the heaven, the 
earth, and the sky are woven, the mind also with all the 
vital airs, know him alone as the Self, and leave off other 
words ! He is the bridge of the Immortal.’ — Here the doubt 
arises whether the abode which is intimated by the state- 
ment of the heaven and so on being woven m it is the 
highest Brahman or something else. 

The piirvapakshin maintains that the abode is something 
else, on account of the expression, ‘ It is the bridge of the 
Immortal.’ For, he says, it is known from every-day ex- 
perience that a bridge presupposes some further bank to 
which It leads, while it is impossible to assume something 
fuither beyond the highest Brahman, which in Scripture is 
called ‘endless, without a further shore ’ {Bn. Up. II, 4, 12). 
Now if the abode is supposed to be something different 
from Brahman, it must be supposed to be either the pra- 
dhana known from Smr^ti, which, as being the (general) 
cause, may be called the (general) abode ; or the air known 
from 5 ruti, of which it is said {Bn. Up. Ill, 7, 2, ‘ Air is that 
thread, O Gautama. By air as by a thread, O Gautama, 
this world and the other world and all beings are strung 
together’), that it supports all things; or else the embodied 
soul which, as being the enjoyer, may be considered as an 
abode with reference to the objects of its fruition. 

Against this view we argue with the sutrakara as follows: — 
‘ Of the world consisting of heaven, earth, and so on, which 
in the quoted passage is spoken of as woven (upon some- 
thing), the highest Brahman must be the abode.’ — Why? — 
On account of the word ‘ own,’ i. e. on account of the word 
‘Self.’ For we meet with the word ‘Self’ in the pas- 
sage, ‘ Know him alone as the Self.' This term ‘Self’ is 
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thoroughly appropriate only if we understand the highest 
Self and not anything else. — (To propound another inter- 
pretation of the phrase ‘ svai-abdat’ employed in the Siitra ) 
Sometimes also Brahman is spoken of in vSruti as the 
general abode by its own terms (i e. by terms properly 
designating Brahman), as, for instance (KJl Up. VI, 8, 4), 

‘ All these creatures, my dear, have their root in the being, 
their abode in the being, their rest in the being — (Or 
else we have to explain ‘ sva.yabdcna ’ as follows). In 
the passages preceding and following the passage under 
discussion Brahman is glorified with its own names “ ; 
cp. Mu Up. II, 1, 10, ‘The Person is all this, sacrifice, 
penance, Brahman, the highest Immortal,’ and II, 3 , ii, 

‘ That immortal Brahman is before, is behind, Brahman is 
to the right and left.’ Here, on account of mention being 
made of an abode and that which abides, and on account of 
the co-ordination expressed in the passage, ‘Brahman is 
all ’ (Mu. Up. II, 2, 11), a suspicion might arise that Brah- 
man is of a manifold variegated nature, just as in the case 
of a tree consisting of different parts we distinguish branches, 
stem, and root. In order to remove this suspicion the text 
declares (m the passage under discussion), ‘ Know him 
alone as the Self.’ The sense of which is . The Self is not 
to be known as manifold, qualified by the universe of effects ; 
you are rather to dissolve by true knowledge the universe 
of effects, which is the mere product of Nescience, and to 
know that one Self, which is the general abode, as uniform. 
Just as when somebody says, ‘Bring that on which Deva- 
datta sits,’ the person addressed brings the chair only (the 
abode of Devaclatta), not Devadatta himself, so the pas- 
sage, ‘ Know him alone as the Self,’ teaches that the object 
to be known is the one uniform Self which constitutes the 
general abode. Similarly another scriptural passage re- 
proves him who believes in the unreal world of effects, 


^ From passages of which nature w'e may infer that in the 
passage under discussion also the ‘abode’ is Brahman. 

2 From which circumstance we may conclude that the passage 
under discussion also refers to Brahman. 
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‘ From death to death goes he who sees any difference 
here* (Ka. Up. II, 4, ii). The statement of co-ordination 
made in the clause * All is Brahman’ aims at dissolving (the 
wrong conception of the reality of) the world, and not in any 
way at intimating that Brahman is multiform in nature ^ ; for 
the uniformity (of Brahman’s nature) is expressly stated in 
other passages such as the following one, ‘ As a mass of salt 
has neither inside nor outside, but is altogether a mass of 
taste, thus indeed has that Self neither inside nor outside, 
but is altogether a mass of knowledge’ (Br^. Up. IV, 5, 13) — 
For all these reasons the abode of heaven, earth, &c. is the 
highest Brahman. — Against the objection that on account 
of the text speaking of a ‘ bridge,’ and a bridge requiring 
a further bank, we have to understand by the abode of 
heaven and earth something different from Brahman, we 
remark that the word ‘bridge’ is meant to intimate only 
that that which is called a bridge supports, not that it has 
a further bank. We need not assume by any means that 
the bridge meant is like an ordinary bridge made of clay 
and wood. For as the word setu (bridge) is derived from 
the root si, which means ‘to bind,’ the idea of holding 
together, supporting is rather implied in it than the idea of 
being connected with something beyond (a further bank). 

According to the opinion of another (commentator) the 
word ‘ bridge ’ does not glorify the abode of heaven, earth, 
&c., but rather the knowledge of the Self which is glorified 
in the preceding clause, ‘ Know him alone as the Self,’ and 
the abandonment of speech advised in the clause, ‘ leave off 
other words;’ to them, as being the means of obtaining 
immortality, the expression ‘the bridge of the immortal’ 
applies^. On that account we have to set aside the assertion 
that, on account of the word ‘ bridge,’ something different 
from Brahman is to be understood by the abode of heaven, 
earth, and so on. 


^ Yat sarvam avidydropitaw tat sarvaTw param^rthato brahma 
na tu yad brahma tat sarvam ity artha^. Bhimati. 

® So that the passage would have to be translated, ‘ That, viz 
knowledge, &c. is the bridge of the Immortal.’ 
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2. And on account of its being designated as that 
to which the Released have to resort. 

By the abode of heaven, earth, and so on, we have to 
understand the highest Brahman for that reason also that 
we find it denoted as that to which the Released have to 
resort. — The conception that the body and other things 
contained in the sphere of the Not-self are our Self, 
constitutes Nescience; from it there spring desires with 
regard to whatever promotes the well-being of the body 
and so on, and aversions with regard to whatever tends to 
injure it ; there further arise fear and confusion when we 
observe anything threatening to destroy it. All this con- 
stitutes an endless series of the most manifold evils with 
which we all are acquainted. Regarding those on the other 
hand who have freed themselves from the stains of Nescience 
desire aversion and so on, it is said that they have to resort 
to that, viz. the abode of heaven, earth, &c. which forms the 
topic of discussion. For the text, after having said, ‘ The 
fetter of the heart is broken, all doubts are solved, all his 
works perish when He has been beheld who is the higher 
and the lower ’ (Mu. Up II, 2, 8), later on remarks, ‘ The wise 
man freed from name and form goes to the divine Person 
who is greater than the great’ (Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 8). That 
Brahman is that which is to be resorted to by the released, 
is known from other scriptural passages, such as ‘ When all 
desires which once entered his heart are undone then does 
the mortal become immortal, then he obtains Brahman’ 
(Bn. Up. IV, 4, 7) Of the pradhana and similar entities, 
on the other hand, it is not known from any source that they 
are to be resorted to by the released. Moreover, the text 
(in the passage, ‘ Know him alone as the Self and leave off 
other words ’) declares that the knowledge of the abode of 
heaven and earth, &c. is connected with the leaving off of 
all speech ; a condition which, according to another scrip- 
tural passage, attaches to (the knowledge of) Brahman ; cp. 
Brz, Up. IV, 4, ai, ‘ Let a wise Br^hmawa, after he has dis- 
covered him, practise wisdom. Let him not seek after many 
words, for that is mere weariness of the tongue.’ — For that 
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reason also the abode of heaven, earth, and so on, is the 
highest Brahman. 

3. Not (i. e. the abode of heaven, earth, &c. can- 
not be) that which is inferred, (i. c. the pradhana), on 
account of the terms not denoting it. 

While there has been shown a special reason in favour of 
Brahman (being the abode), there is no such special reason 
in favour of anything else. Hence he (the siitrakdra) says 
that that which is inferred, i e the pradhdna assumed by 
the S^nkhya-smr/ti, is not to be accepted as the abode of 
heaven, earth, &c--Why? — On account of the terms not 
denoting it. For the sacred text does not contain any 
term intimating the non -intelligent pradhana, on the ground 
of which we might understand the latter to be the general 
cause or abode , while such terms as ‘ he who perceives all 
and knows alF (Mu. Up I, i, 9) intimate an intelligent being 
opposed to the pradhana in nature — For the same reason 
the air also cannot be accepted as the abode of heaven, 
earth, and so on 

4. (Nor) also the individual soul (pra;^abhm). 

Although to the cognitional (individual) Self the qualities 
of Selfhood and intelligence do belong, still omniscience 
and similar qualities do not belong to it as its knowledge 
is limited by its adjuncts; thus the individual soul also 
cannot be accepted as the abode of heaven, earth, &c., 
for the same reason, i. e. on account of the terms not 
denoting it — Moreover, the attribute of forming the abode 
of heaven, earth, and so on, cannot properly be given to the 
individual soul because the latter is limited by certain 
adjuncts and therefore non-pervading (not omnipresent) 
— The special enunciation (of the individual soul) is caused 
by what follows ^ — The individual soul is not to be 


^ Bhog} asya blioktrijeshatvat tas) a} atanatvam uklam ajaiikyaha 
na ^eti, ^ivasyadnsh/advdrd dyubhvadinimittatve*pi na s^kshat 
tadayatanatvam aupadhikatvendvibhulvad ity arthaA. Ananda Giri. 

* It would not have been requisite to introduce a special Sutra 
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accepted as the abode of heaven, earth, &c. for the follow- 
ing reason also. 

5. On account of the declaration of difference. 

The passage ‘Know him alone as the Self’ moreover 
implies a declaration of difference, viz. of the difference of 
the object of knowledge and the knower. Here the indi- 
vidual soul as being that which is desirous of release is the 
knower, and consequently Brahman, which is denoted by 
the word ‘ self’ and represented as the object of knowledge, 
is understood to be the abode of heaven, earth, and so on. 
— For the following reason also the individual soul cannot be 
accepted as the abode of heaven, earth, &c. 

6. On account of the subject-matter. 

The highest Self constitutes the subject-matter (of the 
entire chapter), as we see from the passage ‘ Sir, what is 
that through which, when it is known, everything else 
becomes known ^ ’ (Mu. Up. I, i, 3), in which the knowledge 
of everything is declared to be dependent on the knowledge 
of one thing. For all this (i e. the entire world) becomes 
known if Brahman the Self of all is known, not if only the 
individual soul is known.— Another reason against the 
individual soul follows 

7. And on account of the two conditions of stand- 
ing and eating (of which the former is characteristic 
of the highest Lord, the latter of the individual soul). 

With reference to that which is the abode of heaven, 
earth, and so on, the text says, ‘Two birds, inseparable 
friends,’ &c. (Mu. Up. Ill, i, 1). This passage describes 
the two states of mere standing, i. e. mere presence, and of 
eating, the clause, ‘ One of them cats the sweet fruit,’ refer- 
ring to the eating, i e. the fruition of the results of works. 


for the individual soul— which, like the air, is already excluded by 
the preceding Sfttra — if it were not for the new argument brought 
forward in the following Siitra which applies to the individual soul 
only. 
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and the clause, ‘ The other one looks on without eating,’ 
describing the condition of mere inactive presence. The 
two states described, viz. of mere presence on the one hand 
and of enjoyment on the other hand, show that the Lord 
and the individual soul are referred to. Now there is room 
for this statement which represents the Lord as separate 
from the individual soul, only if the passage about the 
abode of heaven and earth likewise refers to the Lord ; for 
in that case only there exists a continuity of topic. On 
any other supposition the second passage would contain a 
statement about something not connected with the general 
topic, and would therefore be entirely uncalled for — But, it 
may be objected, on your interpretation also the second 
passage makes an uncalled-for statement, viz. in so far as it 
represents the individual soul as separate from the Lord. — 
Not so, we reply. It is nowhere the purpose of Scripture 
to make statements regarding the individual soul. From 
ordinary experience the individual soul, which in the different 
individual bodies is joined to the internal organs and other 
limiting adjuncts, is known to every one as agent and 
enjoyer, and we therefore must not assume that it is 
that which Scripture aims at setting forth. The Lord, on 
the other hand, about whom ordinary experience tells 
us nothing, is to be considered as the special topic of 
all scriptural passages, and we therefore cannot assume 
that any passage should refer to him merely casually k— 


^ If the individual soul were meant by the abode of heaven, 
earth, &c., the statement regarding Lvara made in the passage 
about the two birds v ould be altogether abrupt, and on that ground 
objectionable. The same difficulty does not present itself with 
regard to the abrupt mention of the individual soul which is well 
known to everybody, and to which therefore casual allusions may 
be made.— I subjoin Ananda Gin’s commentary on the entire pas- 
sage : Givasyopadhyaikyenavivakshitalvat tad^nane^pi sarva^wana- 
siddhes tasyayatanatvadyabhdve hetvantaraw va^yam ity S.jankya 
shtrewa pariharati kutaj^etyadina. Tad vya^ash/e dyubhvaditi. 
Nirde^^am eva darxayati tayor iti. Vibhaktyartham aha tdbhj-aw ^eti. 
Sthityej'varasyadand^ ^ivasa;wgrahe*pi katham uvarasyaiva vhva- 
yatanatvazw tadaha yaditi. Lvaras^ayanatvendprakrAatveirivapr/- 
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That the mantra ‘ two birds/ &c. speaks of the Lord and 
the individual soul we have already shown under I, a, ii, 
— And if. according to the interpretation given in the Paihgi- 
upanishad (and quoted under I, 2, 11), the verse is under- 
stood to refer to the internal organ (sattva) and the 
individual soul (not to the indiviaual soul and the Lord), 
even then there is no contradiction (between that interpre- 
tation and our present averment that the individual soul is 
not the abode of heaven and earth) — How so ? — Here 
(i e. in the present Sutra and the Sfitras immediately 
preceding) it is denied that the individual soul which, owing 
to its imagined connexion with the internal organ and other 
limiting adjuncts, has a separate existence in separate 
bodies — its division being analogous to the division of 
universal space into limited spaces such as the spaces 
within jars and the like — is that which is called the abode 
of heaven and earth. That same soul, on the other hand, 
which exists in all bodies, if considered apart from the limit- 
ing adjuncts, is nothing else but the highest Self. Just as 
the spaces within jars, if considered apart from their limiting 
conditions, are merged in universal space, so the individual 
soul also is incontestably that which is denoted as the 
abode of heaven and earth, since it (the soul) cannot really 
be separate from the highest Self. That it is not the 
abode of heaven and earth, is therefore said of the indi- 
vidual soul in so far only as it imagines itself to be con- 
nected with the internal organ and so on. Hence it follows 
that the highest Self is the abode of heaven, earth, and so 
on. — The same conclusion has already been arrived at 
under I, 2, 21 ; for in the passage concerning the source 
of all beings (which passage is discussed under the Sutra 
quoted) we meet with the clause, ‘ In which heaven and 


thakkathananupapattir ity uktam eva vyatirekadvdraha anyatheti. 
(?ivasydyatanatvenaprakr/tatve tulyanupapattir iti jankate nanviti. 
Tasyaikydrthaw lokasiddhasyanuvadalvdn naivam ity &ha neti. 
Givasyapfirvatvabhavenapratipadyatvam eva praka/ayati kshetra^^o 
hiti. tjvarasyipi lokavadisiddhatvM apratipidyatety iyahkydha 
ijvaras tv iti. 

[34] 
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earth and the sky are woven/ In the present adhikarawa 
the subject is resumed for the sake of further elucidation. 

8. The bhdman (is Brahman), as the instruction 
about it is additional to that about the state of deep 
sleep (i. e. the vital air which remains awake even in 
the state of deep sleep). 

We read {Kh. Up VII, 23; 24), *That which is much 
(bhClman) we must desire to understand. — Sir, I desire to 
understand it. — Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing 
else, understands nothing else, that is what is much (bhuman). 
Where one sees something else, hears something else, under- 
stands something else, that is the Little.‘ — Here the doubt 
ai iscs whether that which is much is the vital air (prA;^a) or 
the highest Self. — Whence the doubts — The word ‘ bhuman,' 
taken by itself, means the state of being much, according to 
its derivation as taught by Pa//ini, VI, 4, 158. Hence 
there is felt the want of a specification showing what con- 
stitutes the Self of that muchness. Here there presents itself 
at first the approximate passage,* The vital air is more than 
hope ’ {Kh, Up. VII, 15, i), from which we may conclude 
that the vital air is bhuman. — On the other hand, we meet 
at the beginning of the chapter, where the general topic is 
stated, with the following passage, * I have heard from men 
like you that he who knows the Self overcomes grief. I am 
in grief. Do, Sir, help me over this grief of mine from which 
passage it w^ould appear that the bhuman is the highest 
Self. — Hence there arises a doubt as to which of the tw^o 
alternatives is to be embraced, and which is to be set aside. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the bhuman is the vital 
air, since there is found no further scries of questions and 
answers as to what is more. For while we meet with a senes 
of questions and answers (such as, * Sir, is there something 
which is more than a name?’ — * Speech is more than name.’ — 
‘ Is there something which is more than speech?’ — ‘ Mind is 
more than speech ’), which extends from name up to vital air, 
we do not meet with a similar question and answer as to what 
might be more than vital air (such as, ‘ Is there something 
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which is more than vital air?* — ‘Such and such a thing is 
more than vital air ’). The text rather at first declares at 
length (in the passage, 'The vital air is more than hope,* &c.) 
that the vital air is more than all the members of the series 
from name up to hope ; it then acknowledges him who 
knows the vital air to be an ativ^din, i. e. one who makes 
a statement surpassing the preceding statements (in the 
passage, ‘ Thou art an ativadin. He may say I am an ati- 
vadin ; he need not deny it*); and it thereupon (in the 
passage, ‘ But he in reality is an ativadin who declares 
something beyond by means of the True’’), — not leaving 
off, but rather continuing to refer to the quality of an 
atividin which is founded on the vital air, — proceeds, by 
means of the series beginning with the True, to lead over to 
the bhuman; so that we conclude the meaning to be 
that the vital air is the bhuman — But, if the bhfiman is 
interpreted to mean the vital air, how have we to explain 
the passage in which the bhuman is characterised, ‘ Where 
one sees nothing else^’ &c. — As, the pCirvapakshin replies, 
in the state of deep sleep we observe a cessation of all 
activity, such as seeing, &c., on the part of the organs 
merged in the vital air, the vital air itself may be charac- 
terised by a passage such as, ‘ Where one sees nothing else.* 
Similarly, another scriptural passage (Pra. Up IV, 2; 3) de- 
scribes at first (in the words, ‘ He does not hear, he docs not 
see,’ &c ) the state of deep sleep as characterised by the cessa- 
tion of the activity of all bodily organs, and then by declaring 
that in that state the vital air, with its five modifications, 
remains awake (‘ The fires of the pra/^as are awake in that 
town ’), shows the vital air to occupy the principal position 
in the state of deep sleep. — That passage also, which speaks 
of the bliss of the bhfiman (‘ The bhuman is bliss,’ Kh, Up. 
VII, 23), can be reconciled with our explanation, because 
Pra. Up. IV, 6 declares bliss to attach to the state of deep 
sleep (‘Then that god sees no dreams and at that time 
that happiness arises in his body ’). — Again, the statement, 
‘ The bhuman is immo rtality’ {Kh, Up. VII, 24, i), may 

^ As might be the pnma facie conclusion from the particle ‘ but 
introducing the sentence * but he in reality/ &c. 
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likewise refer to the vital air ; for another scriptural passage 
says, *Prd«a is immortality’ (Kau. Up. Ill, 2). — But how 
can the view according to which the bhiiman is the vital air 
be reconciled with the fact that in the beginning of the 
chapter the knowledge of the Self is represented as the 
general topic (‘ He who knows the Self overcomes grief,’ &c.) ^ 
— By the Self there referred to, the purvapakshin replies, 
nothing else is meant but the vital air. For the passage, 

‘ The vital air is father, the vital air is mother, the vital air 
is brother, the vital air is sister, the vital air is teacher, the 
vital air is Brahma;/a ’ {/C/i. Up. VII, 15, i), represents 
the vital air as the Self of everything. As, moreover, the 
passage, ‘As the spokes of a wheel rest in the nave, so 
all this rests in pra;/a,’ declares the pr^;/a to be the Self of 
all — by means of a comparison with the spokes and the 
nave of a wheel — the prkna may be conceived under the form 
of bhuman, i e. plenitude.— Bhuman, therefoie, means the 
vital air. 

To this we make the following reply. — Bhuman can mean 
the highest Self only, not the vital air. — Why? — ‘ On account 
of information being given about it, subsequent to bliss.' 
The word ‘ bliss ’ (samprasada) means the state of deep sleep, 
as may be concluded, firstly, from the etymology of the 
word (‘In it he, i.e. man, is altogether pleased— samprasi- 
dati ’)— and, secondly, from the fact of samprasada being 
mentioned in the Br^hadarawyaka together with the state 
of dream and the waking state. And as in the state of 
deep sleep the vital air remains awake, the word ‘ sampra- 
sada ’ is employed in the Sutra to denote the vital air ; so 
that the Sutra means, ‘on account of information being 
given about the bhOman, subsequently to (the informa- 
tion given about) the vital air.’ If the bhCiman were the 
vital air itself, it would be a strange proceeding to make 
statements about the bhhnian in addition to the statements 
about the vital air. For in the preceding passages also we 
do not meet, for instance, with a statement about name 
subsequent to the previous statement about name (i e. the 
text does not say ‘ name is more than name ’), but after 
something has been said about name, a new statement is 
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made about speech, which is something different from name 
(i. e. the text says, ‘ Speech is more than name ’), and so on 
up to the statement about vital air, each subsequent state- 
ment referring to something other than the topic of the 
preceding one. We therefore conclude that the bhQman 
also, the statement about which follows on the statement 
about the vital air, is something other than the vital air. — 
But — it may be objected — we meet here neither with a ques- 
tion, such as, ‘ Is there something more than vital air^ ’ nor 
w^th an answer, such as, ‘ That and that is more than vital 
air.’ How, then, can it be said that the information about the 
bhuman is given subsequently to the information about the 
vital air Moreover, we see that the circumstance of being 
an ativadin, which is exclusively connected with the vital 
air, is referred to in the subsequent passage (viz. ‘ But in 
reality he is an ativadin who makes a statement surpassing 
(the preceding statements) by means of the True ’). There 
IS thus no information additional to the mfoimation about 
the vital air. — To this objection we reply that it is impos- 
sible to maintain that the passage last quoted merely con- 
tinues the discussion of the quality of being an ativadin, as con- 
nected with the knowledge of the vital air; since the clause, 

‘ He who makes a statement surpassing, &c. by means of 
the Truc,^ states a specification — But, the objector resumes, 
this very statement of a specification may be explained as 
referring to the vital air. If you ask how, we refer you to 
an analogous case. If somebody says, ‘This Agmhotrin 
speaks the truth,’ the meaning is not that the quality of 
being an Agnihotrin depends on speaking the truth ; that 
quality rather depends on the (regular performance of the) 
agnihotra only, and speaking the truth is mentioned merely 
as a special attribute of that special Agmhotrin. So 
our passage also (* But in reality he is an ativadin who 
makes a statement, &c. by means of the True’) does not 
intimate that the quality of being an ativddm depends on 
speaking the truth, but merely expresses that speaking 
the truth is a special attribute of him who knows the vital 
air ; while the quality of being an ativadin must be con- 
sidered to depend on the knowledge of the vital air. — This 
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objection we rebut by the remark that it involves an aban- 
donment of the direct meaning of the sacred text. For 
from the text, as it stands, we understand that the quality 
of being an ativ^din depends on speaking the truth , the sense 
being : An ativadin is he who is an ativadin by means of the 
T rue. The passage does not in anyway contain a eulogisation 
of the knowledge of the vital air. It could be connected 
with the latter only on the ground of general subject-matter 
(prakarawa)’, which would involve an abandonment of the di- 
rect meaning of the text in favour of prakara;/a^. — Moreover, 
the particle but (‘ But in reality he is,’ &c.), whose purport 
is to separate (what follows) from the subject-matter of what 
precedes, would not agree (with the prawa explanation) 
The following passage also, ^ But we must desire to know 
the True’ (VII, i6), which presupposes a new effort, shows 
that a new topic is going to be entered upon. — For these 
reasons we have to consider the statement about the ati- 
vddin in the same light as we should consider the remark — 
made in a conversation which previously had turned on the 
praise of those who study one Veda — that he who studies 
the four Vedas is a great Brdhma;/a , a remark w^hich we 
should understand to be laudatory of persons different from 
those who study one Veda, i.e. of those who study all the 
four Vedas. Nor is there any reason to assume that a new 
topic can be introduced in the form of question and answer 
only , for that the matter propounded forms a new topic is 
sufficiently clear from the ciicumstance that no connexion 
can be established between it and the preceding topic. 
The succession of topics in the chapter under discussion 
is as follows : Ndrada at first listens to the instruction 
which Sanatkum^ra gives him about various matters, the 
last of which is Prfiwa, and then becomes silent. Thereupon 
Sanatkumara explains to him spontaneously (without being 


^ It being maintained that the passage leferred to is to be \iewed 
in connexion with the general subject-matter of the preceding part 
of the chapter. 

® And would thus involve a violation of a fundamental principle 
of the Mima^zsa. 
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asked) that the quality of being an ativddin, if merely based 
on the knowledge of the vital air — which knowledge has 
for its object an unreal product, — is devoid of substance, and 
that he only is an atividin who is such by means of 
the True. By the term ‘the True’ there is meant the 
highest Brahman ; for Brahman is the Real, and it is 
called the ‘ True ’ in another scriptural passage also, viz. 
Taitt. Up II, I, ‘The True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman.’ 
Narada, thus enlightened, starts a new line of enquiry 
(‘Might I, Sir, become an ativ^din by the True?’) and 
Sanatkumara then leads him, by a series of instrumental 
steps, beginning with understanding, up to the knovv^ledge 
of bhuman. We therefrom conclude that the bhuman is 
that very True whose explanation had been promised in 
addition to the (knowledge of the) vital air. We thus see 
that the instruction about the bhfiman is additional to the 
instruction about the vital air, and bhuman must therefore 
mean the highest Self, which is different from the vital air. 
With this interpretation the initial statement, according to 
which the enquiry into the Self forms the general subject- 
matter, agrees perfectly well. The assumption, on the 
other hand (made by the purvapakshin), that by the Self 
we have here to understand the vital air is indefensible. 
For, in the first place, Self-hood does not belong to the 
vital air in any non-figurative sense. In the second place, 
cessation of grief cannot take place apart from the knowledge 
of the highest Self ; for, as another scriptural passage 
declares, ‘There is no other path to go’ (S’vct. Up. VI, 15). 
Moreover, after we have read at the outset, ‘ Do, Sir, lead 
me over to the other side of grief’ (AV/. Up. VII, i, 3), we 
meet with the following concluding words (VII, 26, 2), ‘To 
him, after his faults had been rubbed out, the venerable 
Sanatkumara showed the other side of darkness.’ The 
term ‘ darkness’ here denotes Nescience, the cause of grief, 
and so on. — Moreover, if the instruction terminated with the 
vital air, it would not be said of the latter that it rests on 
something else. But the brahmawa (ATA. Up. VII, 26, i) 
does say, ‘ The vital air springs from the Self.’ Nor can it 
be objected against this last argument that the concluding 
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part of the chapter may refer to the highest Self, while, all 
the same, the bhiiman (mentioned in an earlier part of the 
chapter) may be the vital air. For, from the passage (VII, 
24, i), (‘ Sir, in what does the bhuman rest> In its own 
greatness,’ &c ), it appears that the bhuman forms the con- 
tinuous topic up to the end of the chapter. — The quality of 
being the bhuman — which quality is plenitude — agrees, 
moreover, best with the highest Self, which is the cause of 
everything. 

9 And on account of the agreement of the 
attributes (mentioned in the text). 

The attributes, moreover, which the sacred text ascribes 
to the bhuman agree well with the highest Self. The 
passage, ‘Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, 
understands nothing else, that is the bhuman,’ gives us to 
understand that in the bhuman the ordinary activities of 
seeing and so on arc absent , and that this is characteristic 
of the highest Self, we know from another scriptural passage, 
VIZ. ‘ But when the Self only is all this, how should he see 
another^’ &c (Br/ Up IV, 5, 15). What is said about the 
absence of the activities of seeing and so on in the state of 
deep sleep (Pra. Up. IV, 2) is said with the intention of 
declai ing the non-attachedness of the Self, not of describing 
the nature of the prawa ; for the highest Self (not the vital 
air) is the topic of that passage The bliss also of which 
Scripture speaks as connected with that state is mentioned 
only in order to show that bliss constitutes the nature of 
the Self. For Scripture says (B;7 Up IV, 3, 32), ‘ This is 
his highest bliss. All other cieatures live on a small por- 
tion of that bliss.’ — The passage under discussion also 
(‘ The bhuman is bliss. There is no bliss in that which is 
little (limited) The bhuman only is bliss’) by denying 
the reality of bliss on the part of whatever is perishable 
shows that Brahman only is bliss as bhuman, i e. in its 
plenitude — Again, the passage, ‘The bhuman is immor- 
tality,’ shows that the highest cause is meant ; for the 
immortality of all effected things is a merely relative one, 
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and another scriptural passage says that ‘whatever is 
different from that (Brahman) is perishable ’ {Bn Up. 
Ill, 4, 2). — Similarly, the qualities of being the True, and of 
resting m its own greatness, and of being omnipresent, and 
of being the Self of everything which the text mentions (as 
belonging to the bhtiman) can belong to the highest Self 
only, not to anything else. — By all this it is proved that 
the bhuman is the highest Self 

10. The Imperishable (is Brahman) on account of 
(its) supporting (all things) up to ether. 

We read {Bn. Up. Ill, 8, 7 ; 8), ‘ In what then is the ether 
woven, like warp and woof^ — He said O Gdrgi, the 
Br4hma;/as call this the akshara (the Imperishable) It is 
neither coarse nor fine,’ and so on — Here the doubt arises 
whether the word ‘ akshara ’ means ‘ syllable ’ or ‘the highest 
Lord.’ 

The pCirvapakshin maintains that the word ‘akshara’ 
means ‘syllable’ merely, because it has, in such terms as 
akshara-samamnaya, the meaning of ‘ syllable , ’ because 
we have no right to disregard the settled meaning of a word ; 
and because another sciiptural passage also (‘The syllable 
Om IS all this,’ AV/ Up. II, 23,4) declares a syllable, repre- 
sented as the object of devotion, to be the Self of all. 

To this we reply that the highest Self only is denoted by 
the word ‘akshara.’ — Why? — Because it (the akshara) is 
said to suppoit the entire aggregate of effects, from earth 
up to ether. For the sacred text declares at first that the 
entire aggregate of effects beginning with earth and differ- 
entiated by threefold time is based on ether, in which it is 
‘woven like warp and woof,’ leads then (by means of the 
question, ‘ In what then is the ether woven, like warp and 
wot f ? ’) over to the akshara, and, finally, concludes with the 
words, ‘ In that akshara then, O Gclrgi, the ether is woven, 
like warp and woof.’ — Now the attribute of supporting 
everything up to ether cannot be asciibed to any being 
but Brahman. The text (quoted from the Kk Up ) says 
indeed that the syllable Om is all this, but that statement 
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is to be understood as a mere glorification of the syllable 
Om considered as a means to obtain Brahman. — Therefore 
we take akshara to mean either ‘ the Imperishable ’ or ‘ that 
which pervades ; * on the ground of either of which explana- 
tions it must be identified with the highest Brahman. 

But — our opponent resumes— while we must admit that 
the above reasoning holds good so far that the circum- 
stance of the akshara supporting all things up to ether is to 
be accepted as a proof of all effects depending on a cause, 
we point out that it may be employed by those also who 
declare the pradhlna to be the general cause. How then 
does the previous argumentation specially establish Brah- 
man (to the exclusion of the pradhinaj.^ — The reply to this 
is given in the next Sutia. 

11. This (supporting can), on account of the 
command (attributed to the Imperishable, be the 
work of the highest Lord only). 

The supporting of all things up to ether is the work of the 
highest Lord only. — Why.? — On account of the command. — 
For the sacred text speaks of a command ( By the command 
of that akshara, O Gargi,sunand moon stand apart!’ 111,8,9), 
and command can be the work of the highest Lord only, not 
of the non-intclligent pradh^na. For non-intelligent causes 
such as clay and the like are not capable of command, with 
reference to their effects, such as jars and the like. 

12. And on account of (Scripture) separating (the 
akshara) from that whose nature is different (from 
Brahman). 

Also on account of the reason stated in this Sutra 
Brahman only is to be considered as the Imperishable, and 
the supporting of all things up to ether is to be looked 
upon as the work of Brahman only, not of anything else. 
The meaning of the Sutra is as follows. Whatever things 
other than Brahman might possibly be thought to be 
denoted by the term ‘ akshara,’ from the nature of all those 
things Scripture separates the akshara spoken of as the 
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support of all things up to ether The scriptural passage 
alluded to is III, 8, ii, ‘That akshara, O G^rgi, is unseen 
but seeing, unheard but hearing, unperceived but perceiving, 
unknown but knowing.’ Here the designation of being 
unseen, &c. agrees indeed with the pradhAna also, but not 
so the designation of seeing, &c., as the pradhdna is non- 
intelligent. — Nor can the word akshara denote the embodied 
soul with its limiting conditions, for the passage following 
on the one quoted declares that there is nothing different 
from the Self (‘there is nothing that sees but it, nothing 
that hears but it, nothing that perceives but it, nothing that 
knows but it ’) ; and, moreover, limiting conditions are 
expressly denied (of the akshara) in the passage, ‘It is 
without eyes, without ears, without speech, without mind,’ 
&c. (Ill, 8, 8). An embodied soul without limiting con- 
ditions does not exist — It is therefore certain beyond 
doubt that the Imperishable is nothing else but the highest 
Brahman. 

13. On account of his being designated as the 
object of sight (the highest Self is meant, and) the 
same (is meant in the passage speaking of the medi- 
tation on the highest person by means of the syllable 
Om). 

(In Pra. Up. V, 2 ) the general topic of discussion is set 
forth in the words, ‘ O Satyakdma, the syllable Om is the 
highest and also the other Brahman ; therefore he who 
knows it arrives by the same means at one of the two.’ 
The text then goes on, ‘ Again, he who meditates with this 
syllable Om of three mitres on the highest Person,’ &c. — 
Here the doubt presents itself, whether the object of medi- 
tation referred to in the latter passage is the highest Brahman 
or the other Brahman ; a doubt based on the former pas- 
sage, according to which both are under discussion. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the other, i. e. the lower 


^ A remark directed against the possible attempt to explain the 
passage last quoted as referring to the embodied soul. 
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Brahman, is referred to, because the text promises only a 
reward limited by a certain locality for him who knows it. 
For, as the highest Brahman is omnipresent, it would be 
inappropriate to assume that he who knows it obtains a 
fruit limited by a certain locality. The objection that, if 
the lower Brahman were understood, there would be no 
room for the qualification, ‘ the highest person,’ is not valid, 
because the vital principle (prawa) may be called ‘ higher ’ 
with reference to the body ^ 

To this we make the following reply : What is here taught 
as the object of meditation is the highest Brahman only. 
— Why^ — On account of its being spoken of as the object of 
sight. For the person to be meditated upon is, in a com- 
plementary passage, spoken of as the object of the act 
of seeing, ^ He secs the person dwelling in the castle (of 
the body ; purusham puruayam), higher than that one who 
is of the shape of the individual soul, and who is himself 
higher (than the senses and their objects) ’ • Now, of an act 
of meditation an unreal thing also can be the object, as, for 
instance, the merely imaginary object of a wish. But of the 
act of seeing, real things only are the objects, as we know 
from experience ; we therefore conclude, that in the passage 
last quoted, the highest (only real) Self which corresponds 
to the mental act of complete intuition ^ is spoken of as the 
object of sight. This same highest Self we recognise m the 
passage under discussion as the object of meditation, in conse- 
quence of the term, ‘ the highest person.’ — But — an objection 
will be raised — as the object of meditation we have the 
highest person, and as the object of sight the person higher 
than that one who is himself higher, &c , how, then, arc we to 
know that those two are identical ^ — The two passages, we 


’ Vvid^ih sthulo deha^, pra/za^ sfitiatma. Ananda Gin — The 
lower Biahman (hirawyagarbha on sfitratman) is the vital pimciple 
(prawa) in all creatures. 

^ Sawyagdarjana, i.e. complete seeing or intuition; the same 
term which in other places — where it is not requisite to insist on 
the idea of ‘ seeing ’ in contradistinction fiom ‘ reflecting ’ or ‘ medi- 
tating’— is rendered by perfect knowledge. 
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reply, have in common the terms ‘ highest * (or ‘ higher,* 
para) and ‘person.’ And it must not by any means be 
supposed that the term ^ivaghana^ refers to that highest 
person which, considered as the object of meditation, had 
previously been introduced as the general topic. For the 
consequence of that supposition would be that that highest 
person which is the object of sight would be different from 
that highest person which is represented as the object of 
meditation. We rather have to explain the word ^nvaghana 
as ‘ He whose shape^ is characterised by the^ivas so that 
what is really meant by that term is that limited condition 
of the highest Self which is owing to its adjuncts, and 
manifests itself in the form of ^ivas, 1. e. individual souls ; a 
condition analogous to the limitation of salt (in general) by 
means of the mass of a particular lump of salt. That limited 
condition of the Self may itself be called ‘ higher/ if viewed 
with regard to the senses and their objects. 

Another (commentator) says that we have to understand 
by the word ‘^ivaghana ’ the world of Brahman spoken of 
in the preceding sentence (‘ by the Saman verses he is led 
up to the world of Brahman ’), and again in the following 
sentence (v 7), which may be called ‘ higher,’ because it is 
higher than the other worlds. That world of Brahman may 
be called ^ivaghana because all individual souls (^nva) with 
their oigans of action maybe viewed as comprised (sanghata 
= ghana) within Hirawyagarbha, who is the Self of all organs, 
and dwells in the Brahma-world. We thus understand that 
he who is higher than that ^ivaghana, i. e. the highest Self, 
which constitutes the object of sight, also constitutes the 
object of meditation. The qualification, moreover, ex- 
pressed in the term ‘ the highest person ’ is in its place 
only if we understand the highest Self to be meant. For 
the name, ‘ the highest person,’ can be given only to the 
highest Self, higher than which there is nothing. So another 
scriptural passage also says, ‘ Higher than the person there 
is nothing — this is the goal, the highest road.’ Hence the 


^ Translated above by ‘ of the shape of the individual soul.’ 
2 Pamni III, 3, 77, ‘milrttaw ghana^.’ 
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sacred text, which at first distinguishes between the higher and 
the lower Brahman (‘ the syllable Om is the higher and the 
lower Brahman ’),and afterwards speaks of the highest Person 
to be meditated upon by means of the syllable Om, gives 
us to understand that the highest Person is nothing else but 
the highest Brahman. That the highest Self constitutes the 
object of meditation, is moreover intimated by the passage 
declaring that release from evil is the fruit (of medita- 
tion), ‘Asa snake is freed from its skin, so is he freed from 
evil/ — With reference to the objection that a fruit confined 
to a certain place is not an appropriate reward for him who 
meditates on the highest Self, we finally remark that the 
objection is removed, if we understand the passage to refer 
to emancipation by degrees. He who meditates on the 
highest Self by means of the syllable Om, as consisting of 
three matras, obtains for his (first) reward the world of 
Brahman, and after that, gradually, complete intuition. 

14. The small (ether) (is Brahman) on account of 
the subsequent (arguments). 

We read [Kh Up VIII, 1, 1), ‘ There is this city of Brah- 
man and in it the palace, the small lotus, and in it that 
small ether. Now what exists within that small ether that 
is to be sought for, that is to be understood,’ &c.~Here the 
doubt arises whether the small ether within the small lotus 
of the heart of which Scripture speaks, is the elemental 
ether, or the individual soul (vi^wanatman), or the highest 
Self. This doubt is caused by the words ‘ ether ’ and ‘ city 
of Brahman.’ F'or the word ‘ ether,’ in the first place, is 
known to be used in the sense of elemental ether as well 
as of highest Brahman. Hence the doubt whether the 
small ether of the text be the elemental ether or the highest 
ether, i. e. Brahman. In explanation of the expression ‘ city 
of Brahman,’ in the second place, it might be said either 
that the individual soul is here called Brahman and the 
body Brahman’s city, or else that the city of Brahman 
means the city of the highest Brahman. Here (i. e. in con- 
sequence of this latter doubt) a further doubt arises as to 
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the nature of the small ether, according as the individual 
soul or the highest Self is understood by the Lord of the 
city. 

The pilrvapakshin maintains that by the small ether we 
have to understand the elemental ether, since the latter 
meaning is the conventional one of the word akaj’a. The 
elemental ether is here called small with reference to its 
small abode (the heart). — In the passage, ‘As large as this 
ether is, so large is that ether within the heart,’ it is repre- 
sented as constituting at the same time the two terms of a 
comparison, because it is possible to make a distinction 
between the outer and the inner ether’ ; and it is said that 
‘he iven and earth are contained within it,’ because the whole 
ether, in so far as it is space, is one — Or else, the piirva- 
pakshin continues, the ‘ small one ’ may be taken to mean 
the individual soul, on account of the term, ‘ the city of 
Brahman.’ The body is here called the city of Brahman 
because it is the abode of the individual soul ; for it is 
acquired by means of the actions of the soul. On this 
mtciprctation we must assume that the individual soul is 
here called Brahman metaphorically. The highest Brahman 
cannot be meant, because it is not connected with the body 
as Its lord The lord of the city, i. e the soul, is represented 
as dwelling in one spot of the city (viz. the heart), just as a 
real king resides in one spot of his residence. Moreover, the 
mind (manas) constitutes the limiting adjunct of the indi- 
vidual soul, and the mind chiefly abides in the heait; 
hence the individual soul only can be spoken of as dwelling 
in the heart. Further, the individual soul only can be 
spoken of as small, since it is (elsewhere , ^vet. Up. V, 8) 
compared in size to the point of a goad. That it is com- 
pared (in the passage under discussion) to the ether must be 
understood to intimate its non-difference from Brahman.— 


^ So that the interpretation of the piirvapakshin cannot be 
objected to on the ground of its involving the compaiison of a 
thing to Itself 

2 So that no objection can be raised on the ground that heaven 
and earth cannot be contained in the small ether of the heart. 
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Nor does the scriptural passage say that the ‘ small ’ one is 
to be sought for and to be understood, since in the clause, 
‘ That which is within that,* &c., it is represented as a mere 
distinguishing attribute of something else K 

To all this we make the following reply : — The small ether 
can mean the highest Lord only, not either the elemental 
ether or the individual soul. — Why? — On account of the 
subsequent reasons, i. e. on account of the reasons implied 
in the complementary passage. For there, the text declares 
at first, with reference to the small ether, which is enjoined 
as the object of sight, ‘ If they should say to him,’ &c. , 
thereupon follows an objection, ‘ What is there that deserves 
to be sought for or that is to be understood ^ ’ and thereon 
a final decisive statement, ‘ Then he should say : As large 
as this ether is, so large is that ether within the heart, 
both heaven and eaith are contained within it.* Here the 
teacher, availing himself of the comparison of the ether 
within the heart with the known (universal) ether, precludes 
the conception that the ether within the heart is small — 
which conception is based on the statement as to the smallness 
of the lotus, i. e. the heart— and thereby precludes the pos- 
sibility of our understanding by the term ‘ the small ether,’ 
the elemental ether. For, although the ordinary use of 
language gives to the word ' ether ’ the sense of elemental 
ether, here the elemental ether cannot be thought of, because 
it cannot possibly be compared with itself. — But, has it not 
been stated above, that the ether, although one only, may 
be compared with itself, in consequence of an assumed dif- 
ference between the outer and the inner ether? — That 
explanation, we reply, is impossible ; for we cannot admit 
that a comparison of a thing with itself may be based upon 
a merely imaginary difference. And even if we admitted 

^ Viz. of that which is within it. Ananda Giii proposes two 
explanations : na ^eti, paravi^eshawatvenety atra paro daharakdja 
upadanat tasminn iti saptamyanta-ta^^-^abdasyeti jesha^. Yadva 
parajrabdo * nta/zsthavastuvishayas tadvueshawatvena tasminn iti 
daharakajasyokter ity artha>5. Ta^Mabdasya sammkrzsh/^nvaya- 
yoge viprakrzsh/dnvayasya ^aghanyatv^d ^kdfintargataw dhyeyam 
iti bhivai^. 
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the possibility of such a comparison, the extent of the outer 
ether could never be ascribed to the limited inner ether. 
Should it be said that to the highest Lord also the extent of 
the (outer) ether cannot be ascribed, since another scriptural 
passage declares that he is greater than ether ( 5 a. Brd. X, 
6, 3, 2), we invalidate this objection by the remark, that the 
passage (comparing the inner ether with the outer ether) has 
the purport of discarding the idea of smallness (of the inner 
ether), which is prima facie established by the smallness of 
the lotus of the heart in which it is contained, and has not 
the purport of establishing a certain extent (of the inner 
ether). If the passage aimed at both, a split of the sen- 
tence ^ would result. — Nor, if we allowed the assumptive 
difference of the inner and the outer ether, would it be 
possible to represent that limited portion of the ether which 
is enclosed in the lotus of the heart, as containing within 
itself heaven, earth, and so on. Nor can we reconcile with 
the nature of the elemental ether the qualities of Self-hood, 
frecness from sin, and so on, (which are ascribed to the 
‘ small ’ ether) in the following passage, ‘ It is the Self free 
from sin, free from old age, from death and grief, from 
hunger and thirst, of true desires, of true purposes.’ — Al- 
though the term ‘ Self ’ (occurring in the passage quoted) 
may apply to the individual soul, yet other reasons exclude 
all idea of the individual soul being meant (by the small 
ether). For it would be impossible to dissociate from the 
individual soul, which is restricted by limiting conditions 
and elsewhere compared to the point of a goad, the attri- 
bute of smallness attaching to it, on account of its being 
enclosed in the lotus of the heart. — Let it then be assumed — 
our opponent remarks — that the qualities of all-pervading- 
ness, &c. are ascribed to the individual soul with the intention 
of intimating its non-difference from Brahman. — Well, we 
reply, if you suppose that the small ether is called all- 
pervading because it is one with Brahman, our own suppo- 


^ A vakyabheda — split of the sentence — takes place according 
to the Mima;wsS when one and the same sentence contains two 
new statements which are different. 
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sition, viz. that the all-pervadingness spoken of is directly 
predicated of Brahman itself, is the much more simple one. — 
Concerning the assertion that the term ‘ city of Brahman ’ 
can only be understood, on the assumption that the indi- 
vidual soul dwells, like a king, in one particular spot of the 
city of which it is the Lord, we remark that the term is 
more properly interpreted to mean ‘ the body in so far as 
it is the city of the highest Brahman ; * which interpretation 
enables us to take the term ‘ Brahman ’ in its primary sense 
The highest Brahman also is connected with the body, for 
the latter constitutes an abode for the perception of Brah- 
man 2. Other scriptural passages also express the same 
meaning, so, for instance, Pra. Up V, 5, ‘ He sees the highest 
person dwelling in the city’ (purusha = puri^aya), &c., and 
Bri, Up. II, 5, 18, ‘This person (purusha) is in all cities 
(bodies) the dweller within the city (purwaya).’ — Or else 
(taking brahmapura to mean ^vapura) we may understand 
the passage to teach that Brahman is, in the city of the 
individual soul, near (to the devout worshipper), just as 
Vish/^u is near to us in the 5alagrama-stone. — Moreover, 
the text (VIII, 1, 6) at first declares the result of works 
to be perishable (‘as here on earth whatever has been 
acquired by works perishes, so perishes whatever is acquired 
for the next world by good actions,’ &c.), and afterwards 
declares the imperishablencss of the results flowing from a 
knowledge of the small ether, which forms the general sub- 
ject of discussion (‘those who depart from hence after 
having discovered the Self and those true desires, for them 
there is freedom in all worlds’). From this again it is 
manifest that the small ether is the highest Self. — We now 
turn to the statement made by the piirvapakshin, ‘ that the 
sacred text does not represent the small ether as that 


* While the explanation of Brahman by ^va would compel us 
to assume that the word Brahman secondarily denotes the individual 
soul. 

* Upalabdher adhish/>^dnam brahma«a deha ish}ate I 
Tenasddhdra«atvena deho brahmapuram bhavet n 

Bhamatf. 
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which is to be sought for and to be understood, because 
it is mentioned as a distinguishing attribute of something 
else/ and reply as follows : If the (small) ether were not 
that which is to be sought for and to be understood, the 
description of the nature of that ether, which is given in 
the passage (‘ as large as this ether is, so large is that ether 
within the heart ’), would be devoid of purport. — But — the 
opponent might say — that descriptive statement also has the 
purport of setting forth the nature of the thing abiding 
within (the ether) ; for the text after having raised an objec- 
tion (in the passage, ‘ And if they should say to him : Now 
with regard to that city of Brahman and the palace in it, i. e. 
the small lotus of the heart, and the small ether within the 
heart, what is there within it that deserves to be sought for 
or that is to be understood^’) declares, when replying to that 
objection, that heaven, earth, and so on, are contained within 
it (the ether), a declaration to which the comparison with 
the ether forms a mere introduction. — Your reasoning, we 
reply, is faulty. If it were admitted, it would follow that 
heaven, earth, &c., which are contained within the small 
ether, constitute the objects of search and enquiry. But 
in that case the complementary passage would be out 
of place. For the text carrying on, as the subject of dis- 
cussion, the ether that is the abode of heaven, earth, &c. — 
by means of the clauses, ‘In it all desires are contained,’ 
‘It is the Self free from sin/ &c., and the passage, ‘But 
those who depart from hence having discovered the Self, 
and the true desires ^ (in which passage the conjunction ‘and’ 
has the purpose of joining the desires to the Self) — declares 
that the Self as well, which is the abode of the desires, as 
the desires which abide in the Self, are the objects of know- 
ledge. From this we conclude that in the beginning of the 
passage also, the small ether abiding within the lotus of 
the heart, together with whatever is contained within it as 
earth, true desires, and so on, is represented as the object of 
knowledge. And, for the reasons explained, that ether is 
the highest Lord. 

15. (The small ether is Brahman) on account of 
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the action of going (into Brahman) and of the word 
(brahmaloka) ; for thus it is seen (i. e. that the indi- 
vidual souls go into Brahman is seen elsewhere in 
Scripture) ; and (this going of the souls into Brahman 
constitutes) an inferential sign (by means of which 
we may properly interpret the word ‘ brahmaloka'). 

It has been declared (in the preceding Sutra) that the 
small (ether) is the highest Lord, on account of the reasons 
contained in the subsequent passages. These subsequent 
reasons are now set forth. — For this reason also the small 
(ether) can be the highest Lord only, because the passage 
complementary to the passage concerning the small (ether) 
contains a mention of going and a word, both of which 
intimate the highest Lord. In the first place, we read {Kh. 
Up. VIII, 3, 2), ‘All these creatures, day after day going 
into that Brahma- world, do not discover it.’ This passage 
which refers back, by means of the word ‘ Brahma-world,’ 
to the small ether which forms the general subject-matter, 
speaks of the going to it of the creatures, i. e. the individual 
souls, wherefrom we conclude that the small (ether) is 
Brahman. For this going of the individual souls into 
Brahman, which takes place day after day in the state of 
deep sleep, is seen, i. e. is met with in another scriptural 
passage, viz. Kh, Up. VI, 8, i, ‘ He becomes united with the 
True,’ &c. In ordinary life also we say of a man who lies 
in deep sleep, ‘ he has become Brahman,’ ‘ he is gone into 
the state of Brahman.’ — In the second place, the word 
‘ Brahma-world,’ which is here applied to the small (ether) 
under discussion, excludes all thought of the individual 
soul or the elemental ether, and thus gives us to understand 
that the small (ether) is Brahman.— But could not the word 
‘ Brahma-world ’ convey as well the idea of the world of him 
whose throne is the lotus — It might do so indeed, if we 
explained the compound ‘ Brahma-world ’ as ‘ the world of 
Brahman.’ But if we explain it on the ground of the co- 
ordination of both members of the compound — so that 


^ I.e. Biahmd, the lower Brahman. 
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‘ Brahma-world ’ denotes that world which is Brahman — 
then it conveys the idea of the highest Brahman only. — 
And that daily going (of the souls) into Brahman (mentioned 
above) is, moreover, an inferential sign for explaining the 
compound ‘ Brahma-world,’ on the ground of the co-ordina- 
tion of its two constituent members. For it would be 
impossible to assume that all those creatures daily go into 
the world of the effected (lower) Brahman ; which world is 
commonly called the Satyaloka, i. e. the world of the True. 

1 6 . And on account of the supporting also (attri- 
buted to it), (the small ether must be the Lord) 
because that greatness is observed in him (accord- 
ing to other scriptural passages). 

And also on account of the ‘ supporting ’ the small ether 
can be the highest Lord only.— How ? — The text at first 
introduces the general subject of discussion in the passage, 
‘ In it is that small ether;’ declares thereupon that the small 
one is to be compared with the universal ether, and that 
everything is contained in it , subsequently applies to it 
the term ‘ Self,’ and states it to possess the qualities of 
being free from sm, &c. ; and, finally, declares with reference 
to the same general subject of discussion, ‘ That Self is a 
bank, a limitary support (vidhr^ti), that these worlds may 
not be confounded.’ As ‘ support ’ is here predicated of 
the Self, we have to understand by it a supporting agent. 
Just as a dam stems the spreading water so that the 
boundaries of the fields are not confounded, so that Self 
acts like a limitary dam in order that these outer and 
inner worlds, and all the different castes and A.rramas may 
not be confounded. In accordance with this our text 
declares that greatness, which is shown in the act of holding 
asunder, to belong to the small (ether) which forms the subject 
of discussion ; and that such greatness is found in the highest 
Lord only, is seen from other scriptural passages, such as ‘ By 
the command of that Imperishable, O Gdrgi, sun and moon 
are held apart' (Bn, Up. Ill, 8, 9). Similarly, we read in 
another passage also, about whose referring to the highest 
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Lord there is no doubt, ‘ He is the Lord of all, the king of 
all things, the protector of all things. He is a bank and a 
limitary support, so that these worlds may not be con- 
founded’ (Brz. Up. IV, 4, 22). — Hence, on account of the 
‘supporting,’ also the small (ether) is nothing else but the 
highest Lord. 

1 7. And on account of the settled meaning. 

The small ether within cannot denote anything but the 
highest Lord for this reason also, that the word ‘ether’ 
has (among other meanings) the settled meaning of ‘ highest 
Lord.’ Compare, for instance, the sense in which the word 
‘ ether ’ is used in Kh. Up. VIII, 14, ‘He who is called ether 
is the revealer of all forms and names and Kh, Up. I, 9, 
1, ‘All these beings take their rise from the ether,’ &c. On 
the other hand, we do not meet with any passage in which 
the word ‘ ether ’ is used in the sense of ‘ individual soul.’ 
— We have already shown that the word cannot, in our 
passage, denote the elemental ether; for, although the 
word certainly has that settled meaning, it cannot have it 
here, because the elemental ether cannot possibly be com- 
pared to itself, &c. &c. 

18. If it be said that the other one (i.e. the indi- 
vidual soul) (is meant) on account of a reference to 
it (made in a complementary passage), (we say) no, 
on account of the impossibility. 

If the small (ether) is to be explained as the highest Lord on 
account of a complementary passage, then, the p{ii*vapakshin 
resumes, we point out that another complementary passage 
contains a reference to the other one, i. e. to the individual 
soul : ‘Now that serene being (literally : serenity, complete 
satisfaction), which after having risen out from this earthly 
body and having reached the highest light, appears in its true 
form, that is, the Self; thus he spoke ’ {JKh, Up. VIII, 3, 4). 
For there the word ‘ serenity,’ which is known to denote, in 
another scriptural passage, the state of deep sleep, can 
convey the idea of the individual soul only when it is in 
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that state, not of anything else. The ‘ rising from the body’ 
also can be predicated of the individual soul only whose 
abode the body is ; just as air, &c., whose abode is the 
ether, are said to arise from the ether. And just as 
the word * ether,’ although in ordinary language not denoting 
the highest Lord, yet is admitted to denote him in such 
passages as, ‘ The ether is the revealer of forms and names,’ 
because it there occurs in conjunction with qualities of the 
highest Lord, so it may likewise denote the individual soul. 
Hence the term ‘ the small ether ’ denotes in the passage 
under discussion the individual soul, ‘on account of the 
reference to the other.’ 

Not so, we reply, 'on account of the impossibility.’ In 
the first place, the individual soul, which imagines itself to 
be limited by the internal organ and its other adjuncts, can- 
not be compared with the ether. And, in the second place, 
attributes such as freedom from evil, and the like, cannot be 
ascribed to a being which erroneously transfers to itself the 
attributes of its limiting adjuncts. This has already been 
set forth in the first Sutra of the present adhikarawa, and 
is again mentioned here in order to remove all doubt 
as to the soul being different from the highest Self. That 
the reference pointed out by the pfirvapakshin is not to the 
individual soul will, moreover, be shown in one of the next 
Sfitras (I, 3, 21 ), 

19. If it be said that from the subsequent (chapter 
it appears that the individual soul is meant), (we 
point out that what is there referred to is) rather 
(the individual soul in so far) as its true nature has 
become manifest (i. e, as it is non-different from 
Brahman). 

The doubt whether, ‘ on account of the reference to the 
other,’ the individual soul might not possibly be meant, has 
been discarded on the ground of ‘ impossibility.’ But, like 
a dead man on whom amr/ta has been sprinkled, that doubt 
rises again, drawing new strength from the subsequent 
chapter which treats of Pra^pati. For there he (Pra^pati) 
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at the outset declares that the Self, which is free from sin 
and the like, is that which is to be searched out, that which 
we must try to understand {Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 1) ; after that 
he points out that the seer within the eye, i. e. the individual 
soul, is the Self (‘ that person that is seen in the eye is the 
Self,* VIII, 7, 3) ; refers again and again to the same entity 
(in the clauses ‘ I shall explain him further to you,^ VIII, 9, 
3 ; VIII, 10, 4) ; and (in the explanations fulfilling the given 
promises) again explains the (nature of the) same individual 
soul in its different states (‘He who moves about happy 
in dreams is the Self,* VIII, 10, 1 ; ‘When a man being 
asleep, reposing, and at perfect rest sees no dreams, that is 
the Self,’ VIII, 11, i). The clause attached to both these 
explanations (viz. ‘ That is the immortal, the fearless ; 
that is Brahman ’) shows, at the same time, the individual 
soul to be free from sin, and the like. After that Pra^dpati, 
having discovered a shortcoming in the condition of deep 
sleep (in consequence of the expostulation of Indra, ‘ In that 
way he does not know himself that he is I, nor does he 
know these beings,’ VIII, 1 t, %\ enters on a further expla- 
nation (‘ I shall explain him further to you, and nothing more 
than this ’), begins by blaming the (soul’s) connexion with the 
body, and finally declares the individual soul, when it has 
risen from the body, to be the highest person. (‘ Thus does 
that serene being, arising from this body, appear in its own 
form as soon as it has approached the highest light. That 
is the highest person.’)— From this it appears that there is a 
possibility of the qualities of the highest Lord belonging to the 
individual soul also, and on that account we maintain that the 
term, ‘ the small ether within it,’ refers to the individual soul. 

This position we counter-argue as follows. ‘ But in so far 
as its nature has become manifest.’ The particle ‘ but ’ (in 
the Sfitra) is meant to set aside the view of the purvapakshin, 
so that the sense of the Sutra is, ‘Not even on account of 
the subsequent chapter a doubt as to the small ether being 
the individual soul is possible, because there also that which 
is meant to be intimated is the individual soul, in so far only 
as its (true) nature has become manifest’ The Sfitra uses 
the expression ‘he whose nature has become manifest,’ 
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which qualifies giva, the individual soul, with reference to 
its previous condition^. — The meaning is as follows. 
Prs^pati speaks at first of the seer characterised by the 
eye (‘ That person which is within the eye,’ &c.) ; shows 
thereupon, in the passage treating of (the reflection in) the 
waterpan, that he (viz. the seer) has not his true Self in 
the body; refers to him repeatedly as the subject to be 
explained (in the clauses ‘I shall explain him further 
to you ’) ; and having then spoken of him as subject to 
the states of dreaming and deep sleep, finally explains 
the individual soul in its real nature, i. e. in so far as 
it is the highest Brahman, not in so far as it is indi- 
vidual soul (‘As soon as it has approached the highest 
light it appears in its own form ’). The highest light 
mentioned, in the passage last quoted, as what is to be 
approached, is nothing else but the highest Brahman, 
which is distinguished by such attributes as freeness from 
sin, and the like. That same highest Brahman constitutes 
— as we know from passages such as ‘ that art thou ’ — the 
real nature of the individual soul, while its second nature, 
i. e. that aspect of it which depends on fictitious limiting 
conditions, is not its real nature. For as long as the indi- 
vidual soul does not free itself from Nescience in the form of 
duality — which Nescience may be compared to the mistake 
of him who in the twilight mistakes a post for a man — and 
does not rise to the knowledge of the Self, whose nature is 
unchangeable, eternal Cognition — which expresses itself in 
the form ‘ I am Brahman’ — so long it remains the individual 
soul. But when, discarding the aggregate of body, sense- 
organs and mind, it arrives, by means of Scripture, at the 
knowledge that it is not itself that aggregate, that it does 
not form part of transmigratory existence, but is the True, 
the Real, the Self, whose nature is pure intelligence ; then 


^ The masculine ‘ avirbhOtasvarflpaA ’ qualifies the substantive 
^iva^ which has to be supplied. Properly speaking the ^iva whose 
true nature has become manifest, i. e. which has become Brahman, 
is no longer ; hence the explanatory statement that the term 
^dva is used with reference to what the ^iva was before it became 
Brahman. 
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knowing itself to be of the nature of unchangeable, eternal 
Cognition, it lifts itself above the vain conceit of being one 
with this body, and itself becomes the Self, whose nature is 
unchanging, eternal Cognition. As is declared in such 
scriptural passages as ‘ He who knows the highest Brahman 
becomes even Brahman * (Mu. Up. Ill, a, 9). And this is 
the real nature of the individual soul by means of which it 
arises from the body and appears in its own form. 

Here an objection may be raised. How, it is asked, can we 
speak of the true nature (svartipa) of that which is unchanging 
and eternal, and then say that ‘ it appears in its own form 
(true nature) ? ’ Of gold and similar substances, whose true 
nature becomes hidden, and whose specific qualities are 
rendered non-apparent by their contact with some other 
substance, it may be said that their true nature is rendered 
manifest when they are cleaned by the application of some 
acid substance ; so it may be said, likewise, that the stars, 
whose light is during daytime overpowered (by the superior 
brilliancy of the sun), become manifest in their true nature 
at night when the overpowering (sun) has departed. But it 
is impossible to speak of an analogous overpowering of the 
eternal light of intelligence by whatever agency, since, like 
ether, it is free from all contact, and since, moreover, such 
an assumption would be contradicted by what we actually 
observe. For the (energies of) seeing, hearing, noticing, 
cognising constitute the character of the individual soul, 
and that character is observed to exist in full perfection, 
even in the case of that individual soul which has not yet 
risen beyond the body. Every individual soul carries on 
the course of its practical existence by means of the activities 
of seeing, hearing, cognising ; otherwise no practical existence 
at all would be possible. If, on the other hand, that character 
would realise itself in the case of that soul only which has 
risen above the body, the entire aggregate of practical exis- 
tence, as it actually presents itself prior to the soul’s rising, 
would thereby be contradicted. We therefore ask : Wherein 
consists that (alleged) rising from the body ? Wherein con- 
sists that appearing (of the soul) in its own form ? 

To this we make the following reply. — Before the rise of 
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discriminative knowledge the nature of the individual soul, 
which is (in reality) pure light, is non-discriminated as it 
were from its limiting adjuncts consisting of body, senses, 
mind, sense-objects and feelings, and appears as consisting 
of the energies of seeing and so on. Similarly — to quote an 
analogous case from ordinary experience— the true nature 
of a pure ciystal, i. e. its transparency and whiteness, is, 
before the rise of discriminative knowledge (on the part of 
the observer), non-discriminated as it were from any limiting 
adjuncts of red or blue colour; while, as soon as through 
some means of true cognition discriminative knowledge has 
arisen, it is said to have now accomplished its true nature, 
i. e. transparency and whiteness, although in reality it had 
already done so before. Thus the discriminative knowledge, 
effected by 5 ruti, on the part of the individual soul which 
previously is non-discriminated as it were from its limiting 
adjuncts, is (according to the scriptural passage under dis- 
cussion) the soul’s rising from the body, and the fruit of that 
discriminative knowledge is its accomplishment in its true 
nature, i. e. the comprehension that its nature is the pure 
Self. Thus the embodiedness and the non-embodiedness of 
the Self are due merely to discrimination and non-discrimi- 
nation, in agreement with the mantra, ‘ Bodiless within the 
bodies,’ &c. (Ka. Up I, 2 , 22 ), and the statement of Smrfti 
as to the non-difference between embodiedness and non- 
embodiedness ‘ Though dwelling in the body, O Kaunteya, 
it does not act and is not tainted’ (Bha. Gi. XIII, 31). 
The individual soul is therefore called ‘That whose true 
nature is non-manifest ’ merely on account of the absence of 
discriminative knowledge, and it is called ‘ That whose 
nature has become manifest ’ on account of the presence of 
such knowledge. Manifestation and non-manifestation of 
its nature of a different kind are not possible, since its 
nature is nothing but its nature (i. e. in reality is always the 
same). Thus the difference between the individual soul and 
the highest Lord is owing to wrong knowledge only, not to 
any reality, since, like ether, the highest Self is not in real 
contact with anything. 

And wherefrom is all this to be known ?— From the instruc- 
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tion given by Pra^pati who, after having referred to the 
^iva (‘ the person that is seen in the eye,’ &c.), continues 
‘ This is the immortal, the fearless, this is Brahman.’ If 
the well-known seer within the eye were different from 
Brahman which is characterised as the immortal and fear- 
less, it would not be co-ordinated (as it actually is) with the 
immortal, the fearless, and Brahman. The reflected Self, on 
the other hand, is not spoken of as he who is characterised 
by the eye (the seer within the eye), for that would render 
Pra^ipati obnoxious to the reproach of saying deceitful 
things. — So also, in the second section, the passage, ‘ He 
who moves about happy in dreams,’ &c. docs not refer to a 
being different from the seeing person within the eye spoken 
of in the first chapter, (but treats of the same topic) as 
appears from the introductory clause, ‘ I shall explain him 
further to you.’ Moreover ^ a person who is conscious of 
having seen an elephant in a dream and of no longer seeing 
it when awake discards in the waking state the object which 
he had seen (in his sleep), but recognises himself when awake 
to be the same person who saw something in the dream. — 
Thus in the third section also Pra^dpati does indeed 
declare the absence of all particular cognition in the state 
of deep sleep, but does not contest the identity of the 
cognising Self (‘ In that way he does not know himself that 
he is I, nor all these beings ’). The following clause also, 
‘ He is gone to utter annihilation,’ is meant to intimate only 
the annihilation of all specific cognition, not the annihilation 
of the cogniser. For there is no destruction of the knowing 
of the knower as — according to another scriptural pas- 
sage (Brf. Up. IV, 3, 30) — that is imperishable. — Thus, 
again, in the fourth section the introductory phrase 
of Pra^apali is, ‘ I shall explain him further to you and 
nothing different from this ; ’ he thereupon refutes the con- 
nexion (of the Self) with the body and other limiting 
conditions (‘ Maghavat, this body is mortal,’ &c.), shows the 
individual soul — which is there called ‘ the serene being ’ — 


* To state another reason showing that the first and second 
chapters of Pia^apati's instruction refer to the same subject. 
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in the state when it has reached the nature of Brahman 
(‘ It appears in its own form ’), and thus proves the soul to 
be non-different from the highest Brahman whose charac- 
teristics are immortality and fearlessness. 

Some (teachers) however are of opinion that if the highest 
Self is meant (in the fourth section) it would be inappropriate 
to understand the words ‘ This (him) I will explain further/ 
&c., as referring to the individual soul, and therefore suppose 
that the reference is (not to the individual soul forming the 
topic of the three preceding sections, but) to the Self 
possessing the qualities of freeness from sin, &c., which Self 
is pointed out at the beginning of the entire chapter (VII, 
1). — Against this interpretation we remark that, in the first 
place, it disregards the direct enunciation of the pronoun (i. e. 
the ‘this’ in ‘this I will explain’) which rests on something 
approximate (i.e refers to something mentioned not far off), 
and, in the second place, is opposed to the word ‘ further * (or 
‘ again ’) met with in the text, since from that interpretation it 
would follow that what had been discussed in the preceding 
sections is not again discussed in the subsequent section. 
Moreover, if Pra^apati, after having made a promise in the 
clause, ‘ This I shall explain ’ (where that clause occurs for the 
first time), did previously to the fourth section explain a 
different topic in each section, we should have to conclude that 
he acted deceitfully. — Hence (our opinion about the purport 
of the whole chapter remains valid, vi^, that it sets forth how) 
the unreal aspect of the individual soul as such — which is a 
mere presentation of Nescience, is stained by all the desires 
and aversions attached to agents and enjoyers, and is con- 
nected with evils of various kinds — is dissolved by true 
knowledge, and how the soul is thus led over into the 
opposite state, i. e. into its true state in which it is one with 
the highest Lord and distinguished by freedom from sin and 
similar attributes. The whole process is similar to that by 
which an imagined snake passes over into a rope as soon as 
the mind of the beholder has freed itself from its erroneous 
imagination. 

Others again, and among them some of ours (asmadiylf 
ke^it), are of opinion that the individual soul as such 
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is real. To the end of refuting all these speculators who 
obstruct the way to the complete intuition of the unity 
of the Self this j^riraka-jistra has been set forth, whose 
aim it is to show that there is only one highest Lord ever 
unchanging, whose substance is cognition and who, by 
means of Nescience, manifests himself in various ways, just 
as a thaumaturg appears in different shapes by means of his 
magical power. Besides that Lord there is no other sub- 
stance of cognition. — If, now, the Stitrakdra raises and 
refutes the doubt whether a certain passage which (in 
reality) refers to the Lord does refer to the individual soul, 
as he does in this and the preceding Sdtras he does so 
for the following purpose. To the highest Self which is 
eternally pure, intelligent and free, which is never changing, 
one only, not in contact with anything, devoid of form, the 
opposite characteristics of the individual soul are errone- 
ously ascribed ; just as ignorant men ascribe blue colour to 
the colourless ether. In order to remove this erroneous 
Opinion by means of Vedic passages tending either to prove 
the unity of the Self or to disprove the doctrine of duality 
— which passages he strengthens by arguments — he insists 
on the difference of the highest Self from the individual 
soul, does however not mean to prove thereby that the soul 
is different from the highest Self, but, whenever speaking of 
the soul, refers to its distinction (from the Self) as forming 
an item of ordinary thought, due to the power of Nescience. 
For thus, he thinks, the Vedic injunctions of works which are 
given with a view to the states of acting and enjoying, 
natural (to the non-enlightened soul), are not stultified. — 
That, however, the absolute unity of the Self is the real 
purport of the .Telstra’s teaching, the Sfitrakdra declares, for 
instance, in I, i, 30 3 . The refutation of the reproach of 


^ I. e. of whom cognition is not a mere attribute. 

® Although in reality there is no such thing as an individual 
soul. 

® Nanu ^vabrahmawor aikyam na kvdpi sfitrakiro mukhato 
vadati kim tu sarvatra bhedam eva, ato naikyam ish/am tatrdha 
pratipidyam tv itL 
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futility raised against the injunctions of works has already 
been set forth by us, on the ground of the distinction 
between such persons as possess full knowledge, and such as 
do not. 

20. And the reference (to the individual soul) has 
a different meaning. 

The alleged reference to the individual soul which has 
been pointed out (by the pdrvapakshin) in the passage 
complementary to the passage about the small ether 
(‘Now that serene being/ &c., VIII, 3, 4) teaches, if the 
small ether is interpreted to mean the highest Lord, neither 
the worship of the individual soul nor any qualification of 
the subject under discussion (viz. the small ether), and is 
therefore devoid of meaning — On that account the Sutra 
declares that the reference has another meaning, i. e. that 
the reference to the individual soul is not meant to deter- 
mine the nature of the individual soul, but rather the nature 
of the highest Lord. In the following manner. The indi- 
vidual soul which, in the passage referred to, is called the 
serene being, acts in the waking state as the ruler of the 
aggregate comprising the body and the sense-organs; 
permeates in sleep the na^/is of the body, and enjoys the 
dream visions resulting from the impressions of the waking 
state ; and, finally, desirous of reaching an inner refuge, rises 
in the state of deep sleep beyond its imagined connexion 
with the gross and the subtle body, reaches the highest 
light, i e. the highest Brahman previously called ether, and 
thus divesting itself of the state of specific cognition appears 
in its own (true) nature. The highest light which the soul 
is to reach and through which it is manifested in its true 
nature is the Self, free from sin and so on, which is there 
represented as the object of worship. — In this sense the 
reference to the individual soul can be admitted by those 
also who maintain that in reality the highest Lord is 
meant 

21. If it be said that on account of the scriptural 
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declaration of the smallness (of the ether) (the Lord 
cannot be meant ; we reply that) that has been ex- 
plained (before). 

The pClrvapakshin has remarked that the smallness of 
the ether stated by Scripture (‘ In it is that small ether ’) 
does not agree with the highest Lord, that it may however 
be predicated of the individual soul which (in another 
passage) is compared to the point of a goad. As that remark 
calls for a refutation we point out that it has been refuted 
already, it having been shown — under I, 2, 7 — that a rela- 
tive smallness may be attributed to the Lord. The same 
refutation is — as the Sdtra points out — to be applied here 
also. — That smallness is, moreover, contradicted by that 
scriptural passage which compares (the ether within the 
heart) with the known (universal) ether. (‘ As large as is 
this ether, so large is the ether within the heart.’) 

22. On account of the acting after (i.e. the shining 
after), (that after which sun, moon, &c. are said to 
shine is the highest Self), and (because by the light) 
of him (all this is said to be lighted). 

We read (Mu. Up. II, 2, 10, and Ka. Up. V, 15), ‘ The 
sun does not shine there, nor the moon and the stars, nor 
these lightnings, much less this fire. After him when he 
shines everything shines ; by the light of him all this is 
lighted.’ The question here arises whether he ‘ after whom 
when he shines everything shines, and by whose light all 
this is lighted,’ is some luminous substance, or the highest 
Self (pr 4 f«a Atman). 

A luminous substance, the pArvapakshin maintains. — 
Why? — Because the passage denies the shining only of 
such luminous bodies as the sun and the like. It is known 
(from every-day experience) that luminous bodies such as 
the moon and the stars do not shine at daytime when the 
sun, which is itself a luminous body, is shining. Hence we 
infer that that thing on account of which all this, includ- 
ing the moon, the stars, and the sun himself, does not 
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shine is likewise a thing of light. The ‘shining after* 
also is possible only if there is a luminous body already ; 
for we know from experience that ‘acting after’ (imita- 
tion) of any kind takes place only when there are more 
than one agent of similar nature ; one man, for instance, 
walks after another man who walks himself. Therefore 
we consider it settled that the passage refers to some 
luminous body. 

To this we reply that the highest Self only can be 
meant. — Why? — On account of the acting after. The 
shining after mentioned in the passage, ‘ After him when 
he shines everything shines/ is possible only if the pr^^wa 
Self, i. e. the highest Self, is understood. Of that pr^^/a 
Self another scriptural passage says, ‘ His form is light, 
his thoughts are true ’ {Kh, Up. Ill, 14, 2). On the other 
hand, it is not by any means known that the sun, &c. shines 
after some other luminous body. Moreover, on account 
of the equality of nature of all luminous bodies such as 
the sun and the like, there is no need for them of any other 
luminous body after which they should shine ; for we see 
that a lamp, for instance, does not ‘shine after* another 
lamp. Nor is there any such absolute rule (as the phr- 
vapakshin asserted) that acting after is observed only 
among things of similar nature. It is rather observed 
among things of dissimilar nature also ; for a red-hot iron 
ball acts after, 1. e. burns after the burning fire, and the dust 
of the ground blows (is blown) after the blowing wind. — 
The clause ‘ on account of the acting after ’ (which forms 
part of the Sutra) points to the shining after (mentioned 
in the scriptural .rloka under discussion) ; the clause ‘ and 
of him ’ points to the fourth p&da of the same jloka. The 
meaning of this latter clause is that the cause assigned 
for the light of the sun, &c. (in the passage ‘ by the light 
of him everything is lighted ’) intimates the pr^^ua. Self. 
For of that Self Scripture says, ‘Him the gods worship 
as the light of lights, as immortal time * (Bn. Up. IV, 4, 
16). That, on the other hand, the light of the sun, the 
moon, &c. should shine by some other (physical) light is, in 
the first place, not known ; and, in the second place, absurd 

[34] O 
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as one (physical) light is counteracted by another. — Or 
else the cause assigned for the shining does not apply only 
to the sun and the other bodies mentioned in the jloka ; 
but the meaning (of the last pdda) rather is — as we may 
conclude from the comprehensive statement ‘all this' — 
that the manifestation of this entire world consisting of 
names and forms, acts, agents and fruits (of action) has 
for its cause the existence of the light of Brahman ; just 
as the existence of the light of the sun is the cause of the 
manifestation of all form and colour. — Moreover, the text 
shows by means of the word ‘there' (‘the sun does not 
shine there, ^ &c.) that the passage is to be connected with 
the general topic, and that topic is Brahman as appears 
from Mu. Up. II, a, 5, ‘ In whom the heaven, the earth, and 
the sky are woven,' &c. The same appears from a passage 
subsequent (on the one just quoted and immediately pre- 
ceding the passage under discussion). ‘In the highest 
golden sheath there is the Brahman without passion and 
without parts ; that is pure, that is the light of lights, that 
is it which they know who know the Self.' This passage 
giving rise to the question, ‘ How is it the light of lights ? * 
there is occasion for the reply given in ‘The sun does 
not shine there,’ &c. — In refutation of the assertion that 
the shining of luminous bodies such as the sun and the 
moon can be denied only in case of there being another 
luminous body — as, for instance, the light of the moon and 
the stars is denied only when the sun is shining— we point 
out that it has been shown that he (the Self) only can be 
the luminous being referred to, nothing else. And it is 
quite possible to deny the shining of sun, moon, and so on 
with regard to Brahman ; for whatever is perceived is 
perceived by the light of Brahman only so that sun, moon, 
&c. can be said to shine in it; while Brahman as self- 
luminous is not perceived by means of any other light. 
Brahman manife.sts everything else, but is not manifested 
by anything else ; according to such scriptural passages as, 
‘By the Self alone as his light man sits,' &c. (Bri. Up. 
IV, 3, 6), and ‘ He is incomprehensible, for he cannot be 
comprehended ' {Bri, Up. IV, 2, 4). 
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23. Moreover also speaks of him (i. e. of 

the prS^wa Self as being the universal light). 

Moreover that aspect of the prk^ua. Self is spoken of 
in SmWti also, viz. in the Bhagavad GM (XV, 6, 12), 
‘ Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor the fire illumines that ; 
having gone into which men do not return, that is my 
highest seat.’ And ‘ The light which abiding in the sun 
illumines the whole world, and that which is in the moon 
and that which is in the fire, all that light know to be 
mine.’ 

24. On account of the term, (viz. the term ‘ lord ’ 
applied to it) the (person) measured (by a thumb) (is 
the highest Lord). 

We read (Ka. Up. II, 4, 12), ‘The person of the size of 
a thumb stands in the middle of the Self,’ &c., and (II, 
4, 13), ‘That person, of the size of a thumb, is like a light 
without smoke, lord of the past and of the future, he is 
the same to-day and to-morrow. This is that." — The 
question here arises whether the person of the size of a 
thumb mentioned in the text is the cognitional (individual) 
Self or the highest Self, 

The pQrvapakshin maintains that on account of the 
declaration of the person’s size the cognitional Self is 
meant. For to the highest Self which is of infinite length 
and breadth Scripture would not ascribe the measure of 
a span ; of the cognitional Self, on the other hand, which 
is connected with limiting adjuncts, extension of the size 
of a span may, by means of some fictitious assumption, be 
predicated. Smrzti also confirms this, ‘ Then Yama drew 
forth, by force, from the body of Satyavat the person of 
the size of a thumb tied to Yama’s noose and helpless* 
(Mahdbh. Ill, i 6 y 6 ^). For as Yama could not pull out by 
force the highest Self, the passage is clearly seen to refer 
to the transmigrating (individual soul) of the size of a 
thumb, and we thence infer that the same Self is meant in 
the Vedic passage under discussion. 

To this we reply that the person a thumb long can only 
O 2 
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be the highest Lord,— Why ?— On account of the term 
‘ lord of the past and of the future.’ For none but the 
highest Lord is the absolute ruler of the past and the 
future. — Moreover, the clause ‘ this is that ’ connects the 
passage with that which had been enquired about, and 
therefore forms the topic of discussion. And what had 
been enquired about is Brahman, ‘ That which thou seest 
as neither this nor that, as neither effect nor cause, as 
neither past nor future, tell me that ’ (I, 2, 14)* — ‘ On ac- 
count of the term,’ i. e. on account of the direct statement, 
in the text, of a designation, viz. the term ‘ Lord,’ we under- 
stand that the highest Lord is meant But still the question 
remains how a certain extension can be attributed to the 
omnipresent highest Self. — The reply to this is given in 
the next SCitra. 

25. But with reference to the heart (the highest 
Self is said to be of the size of a span), as men are 
entitled (to the study of the Veda). 

The measure of a span is ascribed to the highest Lord, 
although omnipresent with reference to his abiding within 
the heart; just as to ether (space) the measure of a cubit 
is ascribed with reference to the joint of a bamboo, hor, 
on the one hand, the measure of a span cannot be ascribed 
directly to the highest Self which exceeds all measure, 
and, on the other hand, it has been shown that none but 
the highest Lord can be meant here, on account of the 
term ‘ Lord,’ and so on. — But — an objection may be raised— 
as the size of the heart varies in the different classes of 
living beings it cannot be maintained that the declaration 


^ This last sentence is directed against the possible objection 
that ‘jabda,’ which the Shtra brings forward as an argument in 
favour of the highest Lord being meant, has the sense of ‘ sentence ' 
(vakya), and is therefore of less foice than lihga, i. e indicatory or 
inferential mark which is represented in our passage by the 
angush/Z^amStrat^ of the purusha, and favours the ^iva-interpreta- 
tion. A^abda, the text remarks, here means rruti, i. e. direct enun- 
ciation, and jruti ranks, as a means of proof, higher than linga. 
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of the highest Self being of the size of a thumb can be 
explained with reference to the heart. — To this objection 
the second half of the Stitra replies : On account of men 
(only) being entitled. For the .rostra, although propounded 
without distinction (i. e. although not itself specifying 
what class of beings is to proceed according to its pre- 
cepts), does in reality entitle men^ only (to act according to 
its precepts) ; for men only (of the three higher castes) are, 
firstly, capable (of complying with the precepts of the 
jastra) ; are, secondly, desirous (of the results of actions 
enjoined by the .fdstra) ; are, thirdly, not excluded by pro- 
hibitions ; and are, fourthly, subject to the precepts about 
the upanayana ceremony and so on This point has been 
explained in the section treating of the definition of adhi- 
kara (Ptlrva Mim. S. VI, 1 ). — Now the human body has 
ordinarily a fixed size, and hence the heart also has a fixed 
size, VIZ. the size of a thumb. Hence, as men (only) are 
entitled to study and practise the .rostra, the highest Self 
may, with reference to its dwelling in the human heart, 
be spoken of as being of the size of a thumb, — In reply 
to the pOrvapakshin^s reasoning that on account of the 
statement of size and on account of Sm;7ti we can under- 
stand by him who is of the size of a thumb the trans- 
migrating soul only, we remark that — analogously to such 
passages as ‘That is the Self,’ ‘That art thou’ — our passage 


* I. e. men belonging to the three upper castes, 

^ The first reason excludes animals, gods, and nshis. Gods 
cannot themselves peiform sacrifices, the essential feature of which 
IS the parting, on the part of the sacnficer, with an offering meant 
for the gods, i^^shis cannot perform sacrifices m the course of 
whose performance the ancestral r^shis of the sacnficer are invoked. 
— The second reason excludes those men whose only desire is 
emancipation and who therefore do not care for the perishable 
fruits of sacrifices. — The third and fourth reasons exclude the 
iSfidras who are indirectly disqualified for jastric works because the 
Veda in different places gives rules for the three higher castes only, 
and for whom the ceremony of the upanayana — indispensable for 
all who wish to study the Veda — is not prescribed. — Cp. Pfirva 
Mimd/wsd Steas VI, i. 
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teaches that the transmigrating soul which is of the size 
of a thumb is (in reality) Brahman. For the Veddnta- 
passages have a twofold purport; some of them aim at 
setting forth the nature of the highest Self, some at 
teaching the unity of the individual soul with the highest 
Self. Our passage teaches the unity of the individual 
soul with the highest Self, not the size of anything. This 
point is made clear further on in the Upanishad, ‘ The 
person of the size of a thumb, the inner Self, is always 
settled in the heart of men. Let a man draw that Self 
forth from his body with steadiness, as one draws the pith 
from a reed. Let him know that Self as the Bright, as the 
Immortal’ (II, 6, 17). 

26. Also (beings) above them, (viz. men) (are 
qualified for the study and practice of the Veda), 
on account of the possibility (of it), according to 
BAdarAya^a. 

It has been said above that the passage about him who 
is of the size of a thumb has reference to the human heart, 
because men are entitled to study and act according to the 
j^stra. This gives us an occasion for the following discussion. 
— It is true that the jdstra entitles men, but, at the same time, 
there is no exclusive rule entitling men only to the know- 
ledge of Brahman ; the teacher, Badarayawa, rather thinks 
that the j^stra entitles those (classes of beings) also which 
are above men, viz. gods, and so on. — On what account ? — 
On the account of possibility. — For in their cases also the 
different causes on which the qualification depends, such as 
having certain desires, and so on, may exist. In the first 
place, the gods also may have the desire of final release, 
caused by the reflection that all effects, objects, and powers 
are non-permanent. In the second place, they may be 
capable of it as their corporeality appears from mantras, 
arthav^das, itihdsas, pur^«as, and ordinary experience. In 
the third place, there is no prohibition (excluding them like 
5 fldras). Nor does, in the fourth place, the scriptural rule 
about the upanayana-ceremony annul their title ; for that 
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ceremony merely subserves the study of the Veda, and to 
the gods the Veda is manifest of itself (without study). 
That the gods, moreover, for the purpose of acquiring 
knowledge, undergo discipleship, and the like, appears 
from such scriptural passages as ‘ One hundred and one 
years Indra lived as a disciple with Pr^pati ' [KJu Up. 
VIII, II, 3), and ‘ Bhrigu Ykmm went to his father Varuwa* 
saying, “ Sir, teach me Brahman*” (Taitt. Up. Ill, i). — And 
the reasons which have been given above against gods and 
^«his being entitled to perform religious works (such as 
sacrifices), viz. the circumstance of there being no other gods 
(to whom the gods could offer sacrifices), and of there being 
no other ;^fshis (who could be invoked during the sacrifice), 
do not apply to the case of branches of knowledge. For Indra 
and the other gods, when applying themselves to knowledge, 
have no acts to perform with a view to Indra, and so on ; 
nor have Bh^^gu and other mhis, in the same case, to do 
anything with the circumstance of their belonging to the 
same gotra as Bhr^gu, &c. What, then, should stand in 
the way of the gods* and mhis’ right to acquire knowledge } 
— Moreover, the passage about that which is of the size of a 
thumb remains equally valid, if the right of the gods, &c. 
is admitted ; it has then only to be explained in each par- 
ticular case by a reference to the particular size of the 
thumb (of the class of beings spoken of). 

27. If it be said that (the corporeal individuality 
of the gods involves) a contradiction to (sacrificial) 
works ; we deny that, on account of the observation 
of the assumption (on the part of the gods) of several 
(forms). 

If the right of the gods, and other beings superior to men, 
to the acquisition of knowledge is founded on the assumption 
of their corporeality, &c., we shall have to admit, in conse- 
quence of that corporeality, that Indra and the other gods 
stand in the relation of subordinate members (ahga) to 
sacrificial acts, by means of their being present in person 
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just as the priests are. But this admission will lead to ‘a 
contradiction in the sacrificial acts,’ because the circumstance 
of the gods forming the members of sacrificial acts by means 
of their personal presence, is neither actually observed nor 
possible. For it is not possible that one and the same 
Indra should, at the same time, be present in person at many 
sacrifices. 

To this we reply, that there is no such contradiction. — 
Why? — On account of the assumption of several (forms). 
For it is possible for one and the same divine Self to assume 
several forms at the same time. — How is that known ? — From 
observation. — Fora scriptural passage at first replies to the 
question how many gods there are, by the declaration that 
there are ‘ Three and three hundred, three and three thou- 
sand,’ and subsequently, on the question who they are, 
declares ‘ They (the 303 and 3003) are only the various 
powers of them, in reality there are only thiity-three gods ’ 
(Brs. Up. Ill, 9,1, 2); showing thereby that one and the 
same divine Self may at the same time appear in many 
forms. After that it proceeds to show that these thirty- 
three gods themselves are in reality contained in six, five, 
&c., and. finally, by replying to the question, ‘ Who is the one 
god?’ that Breath is the one god, shows that the gods are 
all forms of Breath, and that Breath, therefore, can at the 
same time appear in many forms. — Smr^ti also has a similar 
statement, ‘A Yogin, O hero of the Bharatas, may, by his 
power, multiply his Self in many thousand shapes, and in 
them walk about on the earth. In some he may enjoy 
the objects, in others he may undergo dire penance, and, 
finally, he may again retract them all, just as the sun 
retracts the multitude of his rays.’ If such Smrzti pas- 
sages as the above declare that even Yogins, who have 
merely acquired various extraordinary powers, such as 
subtlety of body, and the like, may animate several bodies 
at the same time, how much more capable of such feats must 
the gods be, who naturally possess all supernatural powers ? 
The gods thus being able to assume several shapes, a god 
may divide himself into many forms and enter into relation 
with many sacrifices at the same time, remaining all the 
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while unseen by others, in consequence of his power to 
render himself invisible. 

The latter part of the Sutra may be explained in a 
different manner also, viz. as meaning that even beings 
enjoying corporeal individuality are seen to enter into mere 
subordinate relation to more than one action. Sometimes, 
indeed, one individual does not at the same time enter into 
subordinate relation to different actions ; one Brdhma«a, for 
instance, is not at the same time entertained by many enter- 
tainers. But in other cases one individual stands in subor- 
dinate relation to many actions at the same time ; one 
Brdhma//a, for instance, may constitute the object of the 
reverence done to him by many persons at the same time. 
Similaily, it is possible that, as the sacrifice consists in the 
parting (on the part of the sacrificer with some offering) 
with a view (to some divinity), many persons may at the 
same time part with their respective offerings, all of them 
having in view one and the same individual divinity. The 
individuality of the gods does not, therefore, involve any 
contradiction in sacrificial works. 

28. If it be said (that a contradiction will result) 
in respect of the word ; we refute this objection on 
the ground that (the world) originates from the 
word, as is shown by perception and inference. 

Let it then be granted that, from the admission of the 
corporeal individuality of the gods, no contradiction will 
result in the case of sacrificial works. Still a contradic- 
tion will result in respect of the ‘ word’ (jabda). — How? — 
The authoritativeness of the Veda has been proved ‘ from 
its independence,’ basing on the original (eternal) connexion 
of the word with its sense (‘ the thing signified ’) k But now, 
although a divinity possessing corporeal individuality, such 
as admitted above, may, by means of its supernatural 
powers, be able to enjoy at the same time the oblations 

^ The reference is to Pfirva Sfitras I, i, 5 (not to I, 2, 

21, as stated in Muir^s Sanskrit Texts, III, p. 69). 
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which form part of several sacrifices, yet it will, on account 
of its very individuality, be subject to birth and death just 
as we men are, and hence, the eternal connexion of the 
eternal word with a non-eternal thing being destroyed, a 
contradiction will arise with regard to the authoritative- 
ness proved to belong to the word of the Veda. 

To this we reply that no such contradiction exists. — Why? 
— ‘ On account of their origin from it.* For from that very 
same word of the Veda the world, with the gods and other 
beings, originates. — But — an objection will be raised — in 
Siitra I, i, 2 (‘That whence there is the origin, &c. of this 
world ’)it has been proved that the world originates from Brah- 
man ; how then can it be said here that it originates from the 
word .? And, moreover, even if the origin of the world from 
the word of the Veda be admitted, how is the contradiction 
in regard to the word removed thereby, inasmuch as the 
Vasus, the Rudras, the Adityas, the Vijvedevas, and the 
Maruts ^ are non-eternal beings, because produced ; and if 
they are non-eternal, what is there to preclude the non- 
eternality of the Vedic words Vasu, &c. designating them .? 
For it is known from every-day life that only when the son 
of Devadatta is born, the name Y^/vadatta is given to him 
(lit. made for him)^. Hence we adhere to our opinion 
that a contradiction does arise with regard to the ‘ word.* 

This objection we negative, on the ground that we observe 
the eternity of the connexion between such words as cow, 
and so on, and the things denoted by them. For, although 
the individuals of the (species denoted by the word) cow 
have an origin, their species® does not have an origin, since 
of (the three categories) substances, qualities, and actions 
the individuals only originate, not the species. Now it is 
with the species that the words are connected, not with the 
individuals, which, as being infinite in number, are not 
capable of entering into that connexion. Hence, although 


* In which classes of beings all the gods are comprised. 

® Which shows that together with the non-eternality of the thing 
denoted there goes the non-etemality of the denoting word. 

* Akrfti, best translated by ctdor. 
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the individuals do not originate, no contradiction arises 
in the case of words such as cow, and the like, since the 
species are eternal. Similarly, although individual gods are 
admitted to originate, there arises no contradiction in the 
case of such words as Vasu, and the like, since the species 
denoted by them are eternal. And that the gods, and so 
on, belong to different species, is to be concluded from 
the descriptions of their various personal appearance, 
such as given in the mantras, arthav^das, &c. Terms such 
as ‘ Indra ’ rest on the connexion (of some particular being) 
with some particular place, analogously to terms such as 
‘ army-leader ; ’ hence, whoever occupies that particular 
place is called by that particular name. — The origination 
of the world from the ‘ word ’ is not to be understood m that 
sense, that the word constitutes the material cause of the 
world, as Brahman does ; but while there exist the ever- 
lasting words, whose essence is the power of denotation in 
connexion with their eternal sense (i. e. the dkntis denoted), 
the accomplishment of such individual things as are capable 
of having those words applied to them is called an origina- 
tion from those words. 

How then is it known that the world originates from 
the word ? — ‘ From perception and inference.’ Perception 
here denotes Scripture which, in order to be authoritative, 
is independent (of anything else). ‘Inference* denotes 
Smriti which, in order to be authoritative, depends on 
something else (viz. Scripture). These two declare that 
creation is preceded by the word. Thus a scriptural 
passage says, ‘At the word these Pra^dpati created the 
gods; at the words were poured out he created men; at 
the word drops he created the fathers; at the words 
through the filter he created the Soma cups ; at the words 
the swift ones he created the stotra ; at the words to all 
he created the jastra ; at the word blessings he created 
the other beings.’ And another passage says, ‘He with 
his mind united himself with speech (i.e. the word of 
the Veda.— Bri. Up. I, 2,4). Thus Scripture declares in 
different places that the word precedes the creation. — 
Smr/ti also delivers itself as follows, ‘In the beginning 
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a divine voice, eternal, without beginning or end, formed 
of the Vedas was uttered by Svayambhh, from which 
all activities proceeded/ By the ‘uttering* of the voice 
we have here to understand the starting of the oral 
tradition (of the Veda), because of a voice without 
beginning or end ‘ uttering ’ in any other sense cannot 
be predicated. — Again, we read, ‘ In the beginning Ma- 
hei’vara shaped from the words of the Veda the names 
and forms of all beings and the procedure of all actions/ 
And again, ‘ The several names, actions, and conditions of 
all things he shaped in the beginning from the words of the 
Veda ’ (Manu I, 21). Moreover, we all know from observa- 
tion that any one when setting about some thing which he 
wishes to accomplish first remembers the word denoting 
the thing, and after that sets to work. We therefore con- 
clude that before the creation the Vedic words became 
manifest in the mind of Pra^pati the creator, and that 
after that he created the things corresponding to those 
words. Scripture also, where it says (Taitt. Bra II, 2, 4, 2) 
‘uttering bhfir he created the earth,’ &c., shows that the 
worlds such as the earth, &c. became manifest, i.e. were 
created from the words bhfir, &c. which had become mani- 
fest in the mind (of Pra^apati). 

Of what nature then is the ‘ word * with a view to which 
it is said that the world originates from the ‘word^’ — It 
is the spho/a, the pfirvapakshin says*. For on the as- 


^ The pfirvapakshm, i. e. here the grammarian maintains, for the 
reasons specified further on, that there exists m the case of 
■words a supersensuous entity called spho/a which is manifested by 
the letters of the word, and, if apprehended by the mind, itself mani- 
fests the sense of the word. The term spho/a may, accoiding as it 
is viewed in either of these lights, be explained as the mamfestor or 
that w’hich is manifested. — The spho/a is a grammatical fiction, the 
word in so far as it is apprehended by us as a whole. That we 
cannot identify it with the ‘ notion ' (as Deussen seems inclined to do, 
p 80) follows from its being distinctly called vd^aka or abhidhiyaka, 
and its being represented as that which causes the conception 
of the sense of a word (arthadWhetu). 
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sumption that the letters are the word, the doctrine that 
the individual gods, and so on, originates from the eternal 
words of the Veda could not in any way be proved, 
since the letters perish as soon as they are produced 
(i. e. pronounced). These perishable letters are more- 
over apprehended as differing according to the pronun- 
ciation of the individual speaker. For this reason we are 
able to determine, merely from the sound of the voice 
of some unseen person whom we hear reading, who is 
reading, whether Devadatta or Ya^wadatta or some other 
man. And it cannot be maintained that this apprehension 
of difference regarding the letters is an erroneous one; 
for we do not apprehend anything else whereby it is 
refuted. Nor is it reasonable to maintain that the ap- 
prehension of the sense of a word results from the letters. 
For it can neither be maintained that each letter by itself 
intimates the sense, since that would be too wide an assump- 
tion ^ ; nor that there takes place a simultaneous appre- 
hension of the whole aggregate of letters ; since the letters 
succeed one another in time. Nor can we admit the explan- 
ation that the last letter of the word together with the im- 
pressions produced by the perception of the preceding 
letters is that which makes us apprehend the sense. For 
the word makes us apprehend the sense only if it is itself 
apprehended in so far as having reference to the mental 
grasp of the constant connexion (of the word and the 
sense), just as smoke makes us infer the existence of fire 
only when it is itself apprehended; but an apprehension 
of the last letter combined with the impressions produced 
by the preceding letters does not actually take place, 
because those impressions are not objects of perception 
Nor, again, can it be maintained that (although those im- 


^ For that each letter by itself expresses the sense is not 
observed; and if it did so, the other letters of the word would have 
to be declared useless. 

* In order to enable us to apprehend the sense from the word, 
there is required the actual consciousness of the last letter plus the 
impressions of the preceding letters ; just as smoke enables us to 
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pressions are not objects of perception, yet they may be 
inferred from their effects, and that thus) the actual per- 
ception of the last letter combined with the impressions 
left by the preceding letters — which impressions are appre- 
hended from their effects — is that which intimates the sense 
of the word ; for that effect of the impressions, viz. the 
remembrance of the entire word, is itself something con- 
sisting of parts which succeed each other in time. — From 
all this it follows that the spho/a is the word. After the 
apprehending agent, i, e. the buddhi, has, through the ap- 
prehension of the several letters of the word, received 
rudimentary impressions, and after those impressions have 
been matured through the apprehension of the last letter, 
the spho/a presents itself in the buddhi all at once as the 
object of one mental act of apprehension. — And it must not 
be maintained that that one act of apprehension is merely 
an act of remembrance having for its object the letters 
of the word ; for the letters which are more than one 
cannot form the object of one act of apprehension. — As 
that spho/a is recognised as the same as often as the word 
is pronounced, it is eternal ; while the apprehension of 
difference referred to above has for its object the letters 
merely. From this eternal word, which is of the nature 
of the spho/a and possesses denotative power, there is 
produced the object denoted, i. e. this world which consists 
of actions, agents, and results of action. 

Against this doctrine the reverend Upavarsha maintains 
that the letters only are the word. — But — an objection is 
raised — it has been said above that the letters no sooner 
produced pass awayl — That assertion is not true, we reply; 
for they are recognised as the same letters (each time they 
are produced anew). — Nor can it be maintained that the 
recognition is due to similarity only, as in the case of hairs, 
for instance ; for the fact of the recognition being a re- 
cognition in the strict sense of the word is not contradicted 
by any other means of proof — Nor, again, can it be said 

infer the existence of fire only if we are actually conscious of the 
smoke. But that actual consciousness does not take place because 
the impressions are not objects of perceptive consciousness. 
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that the recognition has its cause in the species (so that 
not the same individual letter would be recognised, but only 
a letter belonging to the same species as other letters 
heard before) ; for, as a matter of fact, the same individual 
letters are recognised. That the recognition of the letters 
rests on the species could be maintained only if whenever 
the letters are pronounced different individual letters were 
apprehended, just as several cows are apprehended as 
different individuals belonging to the same species. But 
this is actually not the case ; for the (same) individual 
letters are recognised as often as they are pronounced. If, 
for instance, the word cow is pronounced twice, we think 
not that two different words have been pronounced, but 
that the same individual word has been repeated. —But, 
our opponent reminds us, it has been shown above, that 
the letters are apprehended as different owing to differences 
of pronunciation, as appears from the fact that we apprehend 
a difference when merely hearing the sound of Devadatta or 
Ya^wadatta reading. — Although, we reply, it is a settled 
matter that the letters are recognised as the same, yet we 
admit that there are differences in the apprehension of the 
letters ; but ’as the letters are articulated by means of the 
conjunction and disjunction (of the breath with the palate, 
the teeth, &c.), those differences are rightly ascribed to the 
various character of the articulating agents and not to 
the intrinsic nature of the letters themselves. Those, 
moreover, who maintain that the individual letters are 
different have, in order to account for the fact of recogni- 
tion, to assume species of letters, and further to admit 
that the apprehension of difference is conditioned by ex- 
ternal factors. Is it then not much simpler to assume, 
as we do, that the apprehension of difference is conditioned 
by external factors while the recognition is due to the 
intrinsic nature of the letters.^ And this very fact of 
recognition is that mental process which prevents us from 
looking on the apprehension of difference as having the 
letters for its object (so that the opponent was wrong in 
denying the existence of such a process). For how should, 
for instance, the one syllable ga, when it is pronounced in 
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the same moment by several persons, be at the same time 
of different nature, viz. accented with the uddtta, the 
anuddtta, and the Svarita and nasal as well as non-nasal ^ ? 
Or else^ — and this is the preferable explanation — we 
assume that the difference of apprehension is caused not 
by the letters but by the tone (dhvani). By this tone we 
have to understand that which enters the ear of a person 
who is listening from a distance and not able to distinguish 
the separate letters, and which, for a person standing near, 
affects the letters with its own distinctions, such as high 
or low pitch and so on. It is on this tone that all the 
distinctions of uddtta, anudatta, and so on depend, and not 
on the intrinsic nature of the letters ; for they are recognised 
as the same whenever they are pronounced. On this theory 
only we gam a basis for the distinctive apprehension of 
the uddtta, the anudatta, and the like. For on the theory 
first propounded (but now rejected), we should have to 
assume that the distinctions of uddtta and so on are due 
to the processes of conjunction and disjunction described 
above, since the letters themselves, which are ever re- 
cognised as the same, are not different But as those 
processes of conjunction and disjunction are not matter 
of perception, we cannot definitely ascertain in the letters 
any differences based on those processes, and hence the 
apprehension of the udatta and so on remains without 
a basis. — Nor should it be urged that from the dif- 
ference of the udatta and so on there results also 
a difference of the letters recognised. For a difference 
in one matter does not involve a difference in some 
other matter which in itself is free from difference. 
Nobody, for instance, thinks that because the individuals 


^ ‘How should it be so?’ i. e. it cannot be so, and on that 
account the differences apprehended do not belong to the letters 
themselves, but to the external conditions mentioned above. 

* With ‘or else’ begins the exposition of the finally accepted 
theory as to the cause why the same letters are apprehended as 
different. Hitherto the cause had been found in the variety of the 
upddhis of the letters. Now a new distinction is made between 
articulated letters and non-articulated tone. 
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are different from each other the species also contains a 
difference in itself. 

The assumption of the spho/a is further gratuitous, be- 
cause the sense of the word may be apprehended from the 
letters. — But— our opponent here objects — I do not assume 
the existence of the spho/a. I, on the contrary, actually 
perceive it ; for after the buddhi has been impressed by the 
successive apprehension of the letters of the word, the 
spho/a all at once presents itself as the object of cognition. 
— You are mistaken, we reply. The object of the cognitional 
act of which you speak is simply the letters of the word. 
That one comprehensive cognition which follows upon the 
apprehension of the successive letters of the word has for 
its object the entire aggregate of the letters constituting the 
word, and not anything else. We conclude this from the 
circumstance that in that final comprehensive cognition 
there are included those letters only of which a definite 
given word consists, and not any other letters. If that 
cognitional act had for its object the spho/a — i.e. something 
different from the letters of the given word — then those 
letters would be excluded from it just as much as the letters 
of any other word. But as this is not the case, it follows 
that that final comprehensive act of cognition is nothing but 
an act of remembrance which has the letters of the word 
for its object — Our opponent has asserted above that the 
letters of a word being several cannot form the object of 
one mental act. But there he is wrong again. The ideas 
which we have of a row, for instance, or a wood or an army, 
or of the numbers ten, hundred, thousand, and so on, show 
that also such things as comprise several unities can become 
the objects of one and the same cognitional act. The idea 
which has for its object the word as one whole is a derived 
one, in so far as it depends on the determination of one 
sense in many letters ^ ; in the same way as the idea of a 


’ I e. it is not directly one idea, for it has for its object more 
than one lettei ; but it may be called one in a secondary sense 
because it is based on the determinative knowledge that the letters, 
although more than one, express one sense only. 
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woodj an army, and sq on. — But— our opponent may here 
object — if the word were nothing else but the letters which 
in their aggregate become the object of one mental act, 
such couples of words as gtri and rSigt or pika and kapi 
would not be cognised as different words ; for here the same 
letters are presented to consciousness in each of the words 
constituting one couple. — There is indeed, we reply, in 
both cases a comprehensive consciousness of the same 
totality of letters ; but just as ants constitute the idea of a 
row only if they march one after the other, so the letters 
also constitute the idea of a certain word only if they follow 
each other in a certain order. Hence it is not contrary to 
reason that the same letters are cognised as different words, 
in consequence of the different order in which they are 
arranged. 

The hypothesis of him who maintains that the letters are 
the word may therefore be finally formulated as follows. 
The letters of which a word consists — assisted by a certain 
order and number — have, through traditional use, entered 
into a connexion with a definite sense. At the time when 
they are employed they present themselves as such (i. e. in 
their definite order and number) to the buddhi, which, after 
having apprehended the several letters in succession, finally 
comprehends the entire aggregate, and they thus unerringly 
intimate to the buddhi their definite sense. This hypothesis 
is certainly simpler than the complicated hypothesis of the 
grammarians who teach that the spho/a is the word. For 
they have to disregard what is given by perception, and to 
assume something which is never perceived; the letters 
apprehended in a definite order are said to manifest the 
spho/a, and the spho/a in its turn is said to manifest the 
sense. 

Or let it even be admitted that the letters are differ- 
ent ones each time they are pronounced ; yet, as in that 
case we necessarily must assume species of letters as 
the basis of the recognition of the individual letters, the 
function of conveying the sense which we have demon- 
strated in the case of the (individual) letters has then to be 
attributed to the species. 
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From all this it follows that the theory according to which 
the individual gods and so on originate from the eternal 
words is unobjectionable. 

29. And from this very reason there follows the 
eternity of the Veda. 

As the eternity of the Veda is founded on the absence 
of the remembrance of an agent only, a doubt with regard 
to it had been raised owing to the doctrine that the gods 
and other individuals have sprung from it. That doubt 
has been refuted in the preceding Stltra. — The present 
Siitra now confirms the, already established, eternity of 
the Veda. The eternity of the word of the Veda has to 
be assumed for this very reason, that the world with its 
definite (eternal) species, such as gods and so on, originates 
from it. — A mantra also (‘ By means of the sacrifice they 
followed the trace of speech ; they found it dwelling in 
the rfshis,’ -^fg-veda Sa;;/h. X, 71, 3) shows that the 
speech found (by the ;"/shis) was permanent. — On this 
point Vedavydsa also speaks as follows : ‘ Formerly the 
great ^fshis, being allowed to do so by Svayambhu, ob- 
tained, through their penance, the Vedas together with 
the itihasas, which had been hidden at the end of the 
yuga.’ 

30. And on account of the equality of names and 
forms there is no contradiction (to the eternity of 
the word of the Veda) in the renovation (of the 
world) ; as is seen from 6ruti and Smmi. 

If — the pLlrvapakshin resumes — the individual gods and so 
on did, like the individual animals, originate and pass away 
in an unbroken succession so that there would be no break 
of the course of practical existence including denominations, 
things denominated and agents denominating; the con- 
nexion (between word and thing) would be eternal, and the 
objection as to a contradiction with reference to the word 
(raised in Siltra 27) would thereby be refuted. But if, 
as vSruti and Smrfti declare, the whole threefold 
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world periodically divests itself of name and form, and is 
entirely dissolved (at the end of a kalpa), and is after that 
produced anew ; how can the contradiction be considered to 
have been removed ? 

T o this we reply : * On account of the sameness of name 
and form.’ — Even then the beginninglessness of the world 
will have to be admitted (a point which the teacher will 
prove later on: II, 1,36). And in the bcginningless sam- 
sdra we have to look on the (relative) beginning, and the 
dissolution connected with a new kalpa in the same light 
in which we look on the sleeping and waking states, which, 
although in them according to Scripture (a kind of) dis- 
solution and origination take place, do not give rise to 
any contradiction, since in the later waking state (subse- 
quent to the state of sleep) the practical existence is carried 
on just as in the former one. That in the sleeping and the 
waking states dissolution and origination take place is stated 
Kaush. Up. IIIj 3> ‘ When a man being asleep sees no 
dream whatever he becomes one with that prdwa alone. 
Then speech goes to him with all names, the eye with all 
forms, the ear with all sounds, the mind with all thoughts. 
And when he awakes then, as from a burning fire, sparks 
proceed in all directions, thus from that Self the prA^as 
proceed, each towards its place ; from the pra??as the gods, 
from the gods the worlds.’ 

Well, the purvapakshin resumes, it may be that no 
contradiction arises in the case of sleep, as during the sleep 
of one person the practical existence of other persons suffers 
no interruption, and as the sleeping person himself when 
waking from sleep may resume the very same form of 
practical existence which was his previously to his sleep. 
The case of a mahApralaya (i. e. a general annihilation of 
the world) is however a different one, as then the entire 
current of practical existence is interrupted, and the form of 
existence of a previous kalpa can be resumed in a subsequent 
kalpa no more than an individual can resume that form of 
existence which it enjoyed in a former birth. 

This objection, we reply, is not valid. For although a 
mahapralaya does cut short the entire current of practical 
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existence, yet, by the favour of the highest Lord, the Lords 
(i^ara), such as Hirawyagarbha and so on, may continue the 
same form of existence which belonged to them in the 
preceding kalpa. Although ordinary animated beings do 
not, as we see, resume that form of existence which belonged 
to them in a former birth ; still we cannot judge of the 
Lords as we do of ordinary beings. For as in the series 
of beings which descends from man to blades of grass a 
successive diminution of knowledge, power, and so on, is 
observed — although they all have the common attribute of 
being animated — so in the ascending series extending from 
man up to Hira;/yagarbha, a gradually increasing manifes- 
tation of knowledge, power, &c. takes place ; a circumstance 
which .S'ruti and Smr/ti mention in many places, and which 
it is impossible to deny. On that account it may very well 
be the case that the Lords, such as Hira;/yagarbha and so 
on, who in a past kalpa were distinguished by superior 
knowledge and power of action, and who again appear in 
the present kalpa, do, if favoured by the highest Lord, 
continue (in the present kalpa) the same kind of existence 
which they enjoyed in the preceding kalpa ; just as a man 
who rises from sleep continues the same form of existence 
which he enjoyed previously to his sleep. Thus Scripture 
also declares, ‘ He who first creates Brahman (Hirawya- 
garbha) and delivers the Vedas to him, to that God who is 
the light of his own thoughts, I, seeking for release, go for 
refuge’ ( 5 vet. Up. VI, 18). 5 aunaka and others more- 
over declare (in the Anukrama«is of the Veda) that the ten 
books (of the i^^g-veda) were seen by Madhu/^Mandas and 
other rzshis ^ And, similarly, Smr/ti tells us, for every V eda, 
of men of exalted mental vision (r/shis) who ‘ saw" the sub- 
divisions of their respective Vedas, such as kd«</as and so 
on. Scripture also declares that the performance of the 
sacrificial action by means of the mantra is to be preceded by 
the knowledge of the r^'shi and so on,‘ He who makes another 
person sacrifice or read by means of a mantra of which he 

1 Which circumstance proves that exalted knowledge appertains 
not only to Hirawyagarbha, but to many beings. 
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does not know the rahi, the metie, the divinity, and the 
Br^hmawa, runs against a post, fails into a pit &c. &c., 
therefore one must know all those matters for each mantra ’ 
(Arsheya Br4hma«a, first section).— Moreover, religious duty 
is enjoined and its opposite is forbidden, in order that the 
animate beings may obtain pleasure and escape pain. 
Desire and aversion have for their objects pleasure and 
pain, known either from experience or from Scripture, and 
do not aim at anything of a different nature. As therefore 
each new creation is (nothing but) the result of the religious 
merit and demerit (of the animated beings of the preceding 
creation), it is produced with a nature resembling that of 
the preceding creation. Thus Smr^ti also declares, ‘To 
whatever actions certain of these (animated beings) had 
turned in a former creation, to the same they turn when 
created again and again. Whether those actions were 
harmful or harmless, gentle or cruel, right or wrong, true 
or untrue, influenced by them they proceed ; hence a cer- 
tain person delights in actions of a certain kind.’ — More- 
over, this world when being dissolved (in a mahipralaya) is 
dissolved to that extent only that the potentiality (jakti) 
of the world remains, and (when it is produced again) it 
is produced from the root of that potentiality; otherwise 
we should have to admit an effect without a cause. Nor 
have wc the right to assume potentialities of different kind 
(for the different periods of the world). Hence, although 
the series of worlds from the earth upwards, and the series 
of different classes of animate beings such as god , animals, 
and men, and the different conditions based on caste, 
djrama, religious duty and fruit (of works), although all 
these we say are again and again interrupted and thereupon 
produced anew ; we yet have to understand that they are, in 
the beginninglcss sa;/?sira, subject to a certain determinate- 
ness analogous to the determinateness governing the con- 
nexion between the senses and their objects. For it is 
impossible to imagine that the relation of senses and sense- 
objects should be a different one in different creations, so 


^ Viz. naraka, the commentaries say. 
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that, for instance, in some new creation a sixth sense and a 
corresponding sixth sense-object should manifest them- 
selves. As, therefore, the phenomenal world is the same in 
all kalpas and as the Lords are able to continue their 
previous forms of existence, there manifest themselves, in 
each new creation, individuals bearing the same names and 
forms as the individuals of the preceding creations, and, 
owing to this equality of names and forms, the admitted 
periodical renovations of the world in the form of general 
pralayas and general creations do not conflict with the 
authoritativeness of the word of the Veda. The permanent 
identity of names and forms is declared in 5 ruti as well as 
Smr/tij compare, for instance, Rtk. Sawh. X, 190, 3, ‘As 
formerly the creator ordered sun and moon, and the sky, 
and the air, and the heavenly world ; ’ which passage means 
that the highest Lord arranged at the beginning of the 
present kalpa the entire world with sun and moon, and so 
on, just as it had been arranged in the preceding kalpa. 
Compare also Taitt. Brahm. Ill, i, 4, i, ‘Agni desired: 
May I become the consumer of the food of the gods ; for 
that end he offered a cake on eight potsherds to Agni and 
the K^/ttikas.’ This passage, which forms part of the 
injunction of the ishri to the Nakshatras, declares equality of 
name and form connecting the Agni who offered and the 
Agni to whom he offered 

Smr/ti also contains similar statements to be quoted 
here; so, for instance, ‘Whatever were the names of the 
rishis and their powers to see the Vedas, the same the 
Unborn one again gives to them when they are produced 
afresh at the end of the night (the mah^pralaya). As the 
various signs of the seasons return in succession in their due 
time, thus the same beings again appear in the different 
yugas. And of whatever individuality the gods of the 


1 Asmin kalpe sarvesham prdwindm dahapdkaprakdjakdrt yo 
xyam agnir drzjyate so » yam agni^ pflrvasmin kalpe manushyaA 
san devatvapadaprapakaw karmanush/^ayasmin kalpa eta^ ^anma 
labdhav^n ata^ pflrvasmin kalpe sa manushyo bhdvmtw saw?^nam 
djrfty^gnir iti vyapaduyate. — Siydmz, on the quoted passage. 
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past ages were, equal to them are the present gods in 
name and form/ 

31. On account of the impossibility of (the gods 
being qualified) for the madhu-vidyd, &c. Caimini 
(maintains) the non-qualification (of the gods for 
the Brahma- vidy^l). 

A new objection is raised against the averment that the 
gods, &c. also are entitled to the knowledge of Brahman. 
The teacher, Caimini, considers the gods and similar beings 
not to have any claim — Why On account of the impos- 
sibility, in the case of the so-called Madhu-vidy^, &c. If 
their claim to the knowledge of Brahman were admitted, 
we should have to admit their claim to the madhu-vidyd (‘the 
knowledge of the honey ’) also, because that also is a kind 
of knowledge not different (from the knowledge of Brahman). 
But to admit this latter claim is not possible ; for, according 
to the passage, ‘ The Sun is indeed the honey of the devas ’ 
{K/l Up. III. 1,1), men are to meditate on the sun (the 
god Aditya) under the form of honey, and how, if the gods 
themselves are admitted as meditating worshippers, can 
Aditya meditate upon another Aditya ? — Again, the text, 
after having enumerated five kinds of nectar, the red one, 
&c. residing in the sun, and after having stated that the five 
classes of gods, viz. the Vasus, Rudras, Adityas, Maruts, and 
Sidhyas, live on one of these nectars each, declares that ‘ he 
who thus knows this nectar becomes one of the Vasus, with 
Agni at their head, he sees the nectar and rejoices,’ &c., and 
indicates thereby that those who know the nectars enjoyed 
by the Vasus, &c., attain the greatness of the Vasus, &c. 
But how should the Vasus themselves know other Vasus 
enjoying the nectar, and what other Vasu-greatness should 
they desire to attain } — We have also to compare the pas- 
sages ‘Agni is one foot, Aditya is one foot, the quarters are 
one foot ’ (K/i, Up. Ill, 18, 2 ) ; ‘Air is indeed the absorber * 
(^^ Up. IV, 3,1); ‘Aditya is Brahman, this is the doctrine.’ 
All these passages treat of the meditation on the Self of 
certain divinities, for which meditation these divinities them- 
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selves are not qualified. — So it is likewise impossible that the 
rzshis themselves should be qualified for meditations con- 
nected with rtshis, such as expressed in passages like Bri. 
Up. II, 2, 4, ‘ These two are the r/shis Gautama and Bharad- 
; the right Gautama, the left Bharadva^. ~ Another 
reason for the non-qualification of the gods is stated in the 
following Sutra. 

32. And (the devas, &c. are not qualified) on 
account of (the words denoting the devas, &c.) being 
(used) in the sense of (sphere of) light. 

To that sphere of light, the pfirvapakshin resumes, which 
is stationed in the sky, and during its diurnal revolutions 
illumines the world, terms such as Aditya, i. e. the names of 
devas, are applied, as we know from the use of ordinary 
language, and from Vedic complementary passages^. But 
of a mere sphere of light we cannot understand how it should 
be endowed with cither a bodily form, consisting of the heart 
and the like, or intelligence, or the capability of forming 
wishes 2. For mere light wc know to be, like earth, entirely 
devoid of intelligence. The same observation applies to 
Agni (fire), and so on. It will perhaps be said that our 
objection is not valid, because the personality of the devas 
is known from the mantras, arthavadas, itihasas, pura/^as, 
and from the conceptions of ordinary life^^; but we contest 
the relevancy of this remark. For the conceptions of ordi- 
nary life do not constitute an independent means of know- 
ledge ; we rather say that a thing is known from ordinary 
life if it is known by the (acknowledged) means of know- 
ledge, perception, &c. But none of the recognised means 
of knowledge, such as perception and the like, apply to the 


^ As, for instance, ‘ So long as Aditya rises in the east and sets 
in the west ' (Kh, Up. Ill, 6, 4). 

® Whence it follows that the devas are not personal beings, and 
therefore not qualified for the knowledge of Brahman. 

® Yama, for instance, being ordinarily represented as a person 
with a staff in his hand, Varu«a with a noose, Indra with a thunder- 
bolt, &c. &c. 
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matter* under discussion. Itihisas and purA«as again being 
of human origin, stand themselves in need of other means 
of knowledge on which to base. The arthavida passages 
also, which, as forming syntactical wholes with the injunctory 
passages, have merely the purpose of glorifying (what is 
enjoined in the latter), cannot be considered to constitute 
by themselves reasons for the existence of the personality, 
&c. of the devas. The mantras again, which, on the ground 
of direct enunciation, &c., are to be employed (at the dif- 
ferent stages of the sacrificial action), have merely the 
purpose of denoting things connected with the sacrificial 
performance, and do not constitute an independent means 
of authoritative knowledge for anything^. — For these reasons 
the devas, and similar beings, are not qualified for the 
knowledge of Brahman. 

33. Bidardya^^a, on the other hand, (maintains) 
the existence (of qualification for Brahma-vidyd on 
the part of the gods) ; for there are (passages 
indicatory of that). 

The expression ‘ on the other hand ’ is meant to rebut 
the pfirvapaksha. The teacher, Badarayawa, maintains the 
existence of the qualification on the part of the gods, &c. 
For, although the qualification of the gods cannot be ad- 
mitted with reference to the madhu-vidya, and similar topics 
of knowledge, in which the gods themselves are implicated, 
still they may be qualified for the pure knowledge of Brah- 
man, qualification in general depending on the presence of 
desire, capability, &c ^ Nor does the impossibility of quali- 
fication in certain cases interfere with the presence of qualifi- 
cation in those other cases where it is not impossible. T o the 
case of the gods the same reasoning applies as to the case of 
men ; for among men also, all are not qualified for everything, 
Brihma^as, for instance, not for the ri^sQya-sacrifice 

^ On the proper function of arthavada and mantia accoiding to 
ibe Mima/;?sd, cp. Arthasa^zgraha, Introduction. 

* See above, p. i 7. 

® Which can be offered by kshattriyas only. 
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And, with reference to the knowledge of Brahman, Scrip* 
ture, moreover, contains express hints notifying that the 
devas are qualified ; compare, for instance, Bri, Up. 1 , 4, 10, 
‘ Whatever Deva was awakened (so as to know Brahman) 
he indeed became that; and the same with rishis;' ATA. 
Up. VIII, 7, 2, ‘ They said : Well, let us search for that 
Self by which, if one has searched it out, all worlds and all 
desires are obtained. Thus saying, Indra went forth from 
the Devas, ViroAana from the Asuras.’ Similar statements 
are met with in Sm^fti, so, for instance, in the colloquy of the 
Gandharva and Y^^Aavalkya^. — Against the objection raised 
in the preceding Sfitra (32) we argue as follows. Words 
like ^ditya, and so on, which denote devas, although having 
reference to light and the like, yet convey the idea of 
certain divine Selfs (persons) endowed with intelligence and 
pre-eminent power; for they are used in that sense in 
mantras and arthavada passages. For the devas possess, 
in consequence of their pre-eminent power, the capability of 
residing within the light, and so on, and to assume any form 
they like. Thus we read in Scripture, in the arthavdda 
passage explaining the words ^ ram of Medh^tithi,* which 
form part of the Subrahmawya-formula, that ‘ Indra, having 
assumed the shape of a ram, carried off Medh^tithi, the 
descendant of Kawva ’ (Shartfv. Br. I, i). And thus Sm^-^ti 
says that ‘ Aditya, having assumed the shape of a man, came 
to Kunti.’ Moreover, even in such substances as earth, in- 
telligent ruling beings must be admitted to reside, for that 
appears from such scriptural passages as ‘ the earth spoke,’ 
‘ the waters spoke,’ &c. The non-intelligence of light and 
the like, in so far as they are mere material elements, is 
admitted in the case of the sun (iditya), &c. also ; but — as 
already remarked — from the use of the words in mantras and 


' ' -Srautalihgcndnumanabadhaw darjayitvd smarten^pi tadbadha»z 
darjayati smartam iti. Kim atra brahma 2jnnUm \\m svid 
vedyam anuttamam, ^intayet tatra vai gatvd gandharvj mdm 
apr/^/^^ata, Vuvavasus tato ra^an vedanta^wanakovida iti moksha- 
dharme ^anakay%‘«avalkyasawvadat prahlddi^agarasa/z/vaddA’ ^ok- 
tanum^ndsiddhir uy artha>^. 
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arthavddas it appears that there are intelligent beings of 
divine nature (which animate those material elements). 

We now turn to the objection (raised above by the pur- 
vapakshin) that mantras and arthavddas, as merely sub- 
serving other purposes, have no power of setting forth the 
personality of the dcvas, and remark that not the cir- 
cumstance of subordination or non-subordination to some 
other purpose, but rather the presence or absence of a 
certain idea furnishes a reason for (our assuming) the 
existence of something. This is exemplified by the case 
of a person who, having set out for some other purpose, 
(nevertheless) forms the conviction of the existence of leaves, 
grass, and the like, which he sees lying on the road. — But, 
the pflrvapakshin may here object, the instance quoted by 
you is not strictly analogous. In the case of the wanderer, 
perception, whose objects the grass and leaves are, is active, 
and through it he forms the conception of their existence. 
In the case of an arthavada, on the other hand, which, as 
forming a syntactical unity with the corresponding injunctory 
passage, merely subserves the purpose of glorifying (the 
latter), it is impossible to determine any energy having a 
special object of its own. For in general any minor syntac- 
tical unity, which is included in a more comprehensive 
syntactical unity conveying a certain meaning, does not 
possess the power of expressing a separate meaning of its 
own. Thus, for instance, we derive, from the combination 
of the three words constituting the negative sentence, ‘ (Do) 
not drink wine,’ one meaning only, i. e. a prohibition of 
drinking wine, and do not derive an additional meaning, 
viz. an order to drink wine, from the combination of the last 
two words, ‘ drink wine.’ — To this objection we reply, that 
the instance last quoted is not analogous (to the matter 
under discussion). The words of the sentence prohibiting 
the drinking of wine form only one whole, and on that 
account the separate sense which any minor syntactical unity 
included in the bigger sentence may possess cannot be 
accepted. In the case of injunction and arthavada, on the 
other hand, the words constituting the arthavdda form a 
separate group of their own which refers to some accom- 
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plished thing \ and only subsequently to that, when it comes 
to be considered what purpose they subserve, they enter on 
the function of glorifying the injunction. Let us examine, 
as an illustrative example, the injunctive passage, ‘He who 
is desirous of prosperity is to offer to Vkyu a white animal.* 
All the words contained in this passage are directly con- 
nected with the injunction. This is, however, not the case 
with the words constituting the corresponding arthavida 
passage, ‘ For Vdyu is the swiftest deity ; Vdyu he ap- 
proaches with his own share ; he leads him to prosperity,* 
The single words of this arthavdda are not grammatically 
connected with the single words of the injunction, but form 
a subordinate unity of their own, which contains the praise 
of Vayu, and glorify the injunction, only in so far as they 
give us to understand that the action enjoined is connected 
with a distinguished divinity. If the matter conveyed by the 
subordinate (arthavada) passage can be known by some other 
means of knowledge, the arthavada acts as a mere anuvdda, 
i. e. a statement referring to something (already known) ^ 
When its contents are contradicted by other means of 
knowledge it acts as a so-called guwavdda, i. e. a statement 
of a quality Where, again, neither of the two mentioned 
conditions is found, a doubt may arise whether the arthavdda 
is to be taken as a guwavada on account of the absence of 
other means of knowledge, or as an arthavdda referring to 
something known (i. e. an anuvada) on account of the ab- 
sence of contradiction by other means of proof. The latter 
alternative is, however, to be embraced by reflecting people. 
— The same reasoning applies to mantras also. 

There is a further reason for assuming the personality of 
the gods. The Vedic injunctions, as enjoining sacrificial 
offerings to Indra and the other gods, presuppose certain 
characteristic shapes of the individual divinities, because 

^ As opposed to an action to be accomplished. 

® Of this nature is, for instance, the arthavdda, ‘ Fire is a remedy 
for cold.' 

® Of this nature is, for instance, the passage ‘ the sacrificial post 
is the sun ’ (i. e. possesses the qualities of the sun, luminousness, 
&c. ; a statement contradicted by perception). 
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without such the sacrificer could not represent Indra and 
the other gods to his mind. And if the divinity were not 
represented to the mind it would not be possible to make 
an offering to it. So Scripture also says, ‘ Of that divinity 
for which the offering is taken he is to think when about to 
say vausha^’ (Ai. Br. Ill, 8, i). Nor is it possible to con- 
sider the essential form (or character) of a thing to consist 
in the word only for word (denoting) and thing (denoted) 
are different. He therefore who admits the authorita- 
tiveness of the scriptural word has no right to deny 
that the shape of Indra, and the other gods, is such as we 
understand it to be from the mantras and arthavadas. — 
Moreover, itih^sas and purawas also — because based on 
mantra and arthavida which possess authoritative power in 
the manner described — are capable of setting forth the per- 
sonality, &c. of the devas. Itihasa and puraz/a can, besides, 
be considered as based on perception also. For what is 
not accessible to our perception may have been within the 
sphere of perception of people in ancient times. Sm;7ti 
also declares that Vydsa and others conversed with the gods 
face to face. A person maintaining that the people of 
ancient times were no more able to converse with the gods 
than people are at present, would thereby deny the (incon- 
testable) variety of the world. He might as well maintain 
that because there is at present no prince ruling over the 
whole earth, there were no such princes in former times ; 
a position by which the scriptural injunction of the rd^asfiya- 
sacnfice*-^ would be stultified. Or he might maintain that 
in former times the spheres of duty of the different castes 
and ajramas were as generally unsettled as they are now, 
and, on that account, declare those parts of Scripture which 
define those different duties to be purposeless. It is there- 
fore altogether unobjectionable to assume that the men of 
ancient times, in consequence of their eminent religious 


' And therefore to suppose that a divinity is nothing but a 
certain word forming part of a mantra. 

* The ra^asflya-sacrifice is to be offered by a prince who wishes 
to become the ruler of the whole earth. 
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merit, conversed with the gods face to face. Smrfti also 
declares that ‘ from the reading of the Veda there results 
intercourse with the favourite divinity ’ (Yoga Stltra II, 44). 
And that Yoga does, as Smrfti declares, lead to the 
acquirement of extraordinary powers, such as subtlety of 
body, and so on, is a fact which cannot be set aside by a 
mere arbitrary denial. Scripture also proclaims the great- 
ness of Yoga, ‘ When, as earth, water, light, heat, and ether 
arise, the fivefold quality of Yoga takes place, then there is 
no longer illness, old age, or pain for him who has obtained 
a body produced by the fire of Yoga* {Svet Up. II, 12). 
Nor have we the right to measure by our capabilities the 
capability of the nshis who see the mantras and brahmawa 
passages (i. e. the Veda). — From all this it appears that the 
itihcisas and pura;^as have an adequate basis. — And the 
conceptions of ordinary life also must not be declared to 
be unfounded, if it is at all possible to accept them. 

The general result is that we have the right to conceive 
the gods as possessing personal existence, on the ground 
of mantras, arthavddas, itihisas, pur^;^as, and ordinarily 
prevailing ideas. And as the gods may thus be in the con- 
dition of having desires and so on, they must be considered 
as qualified for the knowledge of Brahman. Moreover, 
the declarations which Scripture makes concerning gradual 
emancipation ^ agree with this latter supposition only. 

34. Grief of him (i. e. of Cana^ruti) (arose) on 
account of his hearing a disrespectful speech about 
himself ; on account of the rushing on of that (grief) 
(Raikva called him 6udra) ; for it (the grief) is 
pointed at (by Ralkva). 

(In the preceding adhikarawa) the exclusiveness of the 
claim of men to knowledge has been refuted, and it has 
been declared that the gods, &c. also possess such a claim. 
The present adhikara«a is entered on for the purpose of 
removing the doubt whether, as the exclusiveness of the 

’ In one of whose stages the being desirous of final emancipation 
becomes a deva. 
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claim of twice-born men is capable of refutation, the 
^fldras also possess such a claim. 

The pilrvapakshin maintains that the 56dras also have 
such a claim, because they may be in the position of 
desiring that knowledge, and because they are capable of 
it; and because there is no scriptural prohibition (ex- 
cluding them from knowledge) analogous to the text, 
‘ Therefore ^ the Sddra is unfit for sacrificing ’ (Taitt. Sawh. 
VII, I, I, 6). The reason, moreover, which disqualifies the 
5fidras for sacrificial works, viz. their being without the 
sacred fires, does not invalidate their qualification for know- 
ledge, as knowledge can be apprehended by those also who 
are without the fires. There is besides an inferential mark 
supporting the claim of the 5fidras ; for in the so-called 
sawvarga-knowledge he (Raikva) refers to 6'dnajruti 
PautrAyawa, who wishes to learn from him, by the name 
of ^fidra ^Fie, necklace and carriage be thine, O 5fidra, 
together with the cows ' (A7/. Up. IV, 2, 3). Smr/ti 
moreover speaks of Viddra and others who were born from 
Sfidra mothers as possessing eminent knowledge. — Hence 
the 5fidra has a claim to the knowledge of Brahman. 

To this we reply that the .Sfidras have no such claim, 
on account of their not studying the Veda. A person 
who has studied the Veda and understood its sense is 
indeed qualified for Vedic matters, but a 5udra does not 
study the Veda, for such study demands as its antecedent 
the upanayana-ceremony, and that ceremony belongs to 
the three (higher) castes only. The mere ciicurpstancc 
of being in a condition of desire docs not furnish a 
reason for qualification, if capability is absent. Mere 
temporal capability again does not constitute a reason 
for qualification, spiritual capability being required in 
spiritual matters. And spiritual capability is (in the case 
of the ^Lidras) excluded by their being excluded from 
the study of the Veda. — The Vedic statement, moreover, 
that the ^fidra is unfit for sacrifices intimates, because 

^ The commentaries explain ' therefore ' by ‘ on account of his 
being devoid of the three sacred fires.' This explanation does not, 
however, agree with the context of the Taitt. Sazwh. 
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founded on reasoning, that he is unfit for knowledge also ; 
for the argumentation is the same in both cases \ — With 
reference to the pClrvapakshin’s opinion that the fact of the 
word ‘ .S^dra ’ being enounced in the sa;«varga-knowledge 
constitutes an inferential mark (of the 6 'iidra’s qualifica- 
tion for knowledge), we remark that that inferential mark 
has no force, on account of the absence of arguments. For 
the statement of an inferential mark possesses the power 
of intimation only in consequence of arguments being 
adduced ; but no such arguments are brought forward in 
the passage quoted Besides, the word ‘ ^fidra * which 
occurs in the sa;«varga-vidya would establish a claim on the 
part of the .S'Ddras to that one vidyi only, not to all vidyds. 
In reality, however, it is powerless, because occurring in an 
arthavada, to establish the .Siidras’ claim to anything. — The 
word ‘ ^'ildra * can moreover be made to agree with the con- 
text in which it occurs in the following manner. When 
(7anajruti Pautr^ya;/a heard himself spoken of with dis- 
respect by the flamingo (‘ How can you speak of him, being 
what he is, as if he were like Raikva with the car ? ’ IV, i, 3 ), 
grief (suk) arose in his mind, and to that grief the rzshi Raikva 
alludes with the word 5Cldra, in order to show thereby his 
knowledge of what is remote. This explanation must be ac- 
cepted because a (real) born ^'fidra is not qualified (for the 
sa;;/varga-vidya). If it be asked how the grief (j-u^) which 
had arisen in 6 ^ana.rruti^s mind can be referred to by means 
of the word 5udra, we reply: On account of the rushing 
on (adravawa) of the grief. For we may etymologise the 
word 5ildra by dividing it into its parts, either as ‘ he rushed 
into grief’ (5u^am abhidudrava) or as ‘grief rushed on 


^ The ASTfidra not having acquired a knowledge of Vedic matters 
in the legitimate way, i. e. through the study of the Veda under the 
guidance of a guru, is unfit for sacrifices as well as for vidy^. 

* The linga contained in the word ‘5’fidra’ has no proving 
power as it occurs in an arthavdda-passage which has no authority 
if not connected with a corresponding injunctive passage. In our 
case the linga in the arthavada-passage is even directly contradicted 
by those injunctions which militate against the -Sfidras’ qualification 
for Vedic matters. 

[34] Q 
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him/ or as ^ he in his grief rushed to Raikva ; * while on 
the other hand it is impossible to accept the word in its 
ordinary conventional sense. The circumstance (of the 
king actually being grieved) is moreov^er expressly touched 
upon in the legend^. 

35. And because the kshattriyahood (of CAnamiti) 
is understood from the inferential mark (supplied by 
his being mentioned) later on with Aaitraratha (who 
was a kshattriya himself). 

Cdnamiti cannot have been a .Sudra by birth for that 
reason also that his being a kshattriya is understood from 
an inferential sign, viz. his being mentioned together (in one 
chapter) with the kshattriya .^aitraratha Abhipratarm. For, 
later on, i.e. in the passage complementary to the sawvarga- 
vidy^, a kshattriya /laitrarathi Abhiprat^rin is glorified, 
‘Once while 5 aunaka Kapeya and Abhipratdrin Kdkshaseni 
were being waited on at their meal a religious student begged 
of them * [KJu Up. IV, 3, 5). That this Abhipratarin was a 
ATaitrarathi (1. e. a descendant of ATitraratha) we have to 
infer from his connexion with a Kapeya. For we know 
(from 5ruti) about the connexion of A'ltraratha himself with 
the Kdpeyas (‘ the Kdpeyas made ATitraratha perform that 
sacrifice, * Ta;/^/ya Br. XX, 12, 5), and as a rule sacrificers 
of one and the same family employ officiating priests of 
one and the same family. Moreover, as we understand 
from Scripture (‘ from him a ATaitrarathi descended who was 
a prince^’) that he (ATaitraratha) was a prince, we must 


^ Ha;«savaky^d dtmano*nadarawz jrulva ^anajrute// jug ut- 
pannety etad eva katha»2 gamyate yenasau jfidrajabdena sfiXyate 
tatriha spr/jyate ^eti. Ananda Giri. 

® I translate this passage as I find it in all MSS. of ^^ankara 
consulted by me (noting, however, that some MSS. read ^aitrarathi- 
ndmaika^), Ananda Giri expressly explains tasmdd by /^itrarathSd 
ity artha^ — The text of the T indy 2, Br. runs : tasmd>& ^aitrarathindm 
eka^ kshatrapatir gayate, and the commentary explains; tasmdt 
kira«dd adydpi /^itrava/«jotpanndnd»2 madhye eka eva ra^d kshatra- 
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understand him to have been a kshattriya. The fact now 
of C^najTuti being praised in the same vidyi with the 
kshattriya Abhipratirin intimates that the former also was 
a kshattriya. For as a rule equals are mentioned together 
with equals. That ^zdna^uti was a kshattriya we more- 
over conclude from his sending his door-keeper and from 
other similar signs of power (mentioned in the text). — 
Hence the 5 udras are not qualified (for the knowledge of 
Brahman). 

36. On account of the reference to ceremonial 
purifications (in the case of the higher castes) and 
on account of their absence being declared (in the 
case of the ^Judras). 

That the ^lidras are not qualified, follows from that 
circumstance also that in different places of the vidyds such 
ceremonies as the upanayana and the like are referred to. 
Compare, for instance, 5 at. Br. XI, 5, 3, 13, ‘He initiated 
him as a pupil;’ KIu Up. VII, i, i, ‘Teach me, Sir! thus 
he approached him;’ Pra. Up. I, 1, ‘Devoted to Brahman, 
firm in Brahman, seeking for the highest Brahman they, 
carrying fuel in their hands, approached the venerable 
Pippalada, thinking that he would teach them all that.’ — 
Thus the following passage also, ‘ He without having made 
them undergo the upanayana (said) to them’ {Kh. Up. V, 
II, 7), shows that the upanayana is a well-established cere- 
mony ^ — With reference to the 5 udras, on the other hand, 
the absence of ceremonies is frequently mentioned; so, 
for instance, Manu X, 4, where they arc spoken of as ‘once- 
born ’ only (‘the 5 (ldra is the fourth caste, once-born ’), and 
Manu X, 1 36, ‘ In the 5 'fidra there is not any sin, and 
he is not fit for any ceremony.’ 


patir bal^dhipatir bhavati. — Grammar does not authorise the form 
^aitraratha used in the Sfitra. 

^ The king Ajvapati receives some Brdhmawas as his pupils 
without insisting on the upanayana. This express statement of the 
upanayana having been omitted in a certain case shows it to be the 
general rule* 

Q 2 
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37. And on account of (Gautama) proceeding (to 
initiate Gihkh) on the ascertainment of (his) not 
being that (i.e. a Stidrs). 

The ^Odras are not qualified for that reason also that 
Gautama, having ascertained Gkh^ls, not to be a 5fidra 
from his speaking the truth, proceeded to initiate and 
instruct him. ‘ None who is not a Brihma/^a would thus 
speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. 
You have not swerved from the truth ’ [K/i, Up. IV, 4, 5) ; 
which scriptural passage furnishes an inferential sign (of 
the ►SQdras not being capable of initiation). 

38. And on account of the prohibition, in SmWti, 
of (the 6'udras’) hearing and studying (the Veda) and 
(knowing and performing) (Vedic) matters. 

The v9fidras are not qualified for that reason also that 
Sm^/ti prohibits their hearing the Veda, their studying the 
Veda, and their understanding and performing Vedic matters. 
The prohibition of hearing the Veda is conveyed by the 
following passages : ‘ The ears of him who hears the Veda 
are to be filled with (molten) lead and lac,’ and ‘ For a 
vSildra is (like) a cemetery, therefore (the Veda) is not to be 
read in the vicinity of a .Sildra.’ From this latter passage 
the prohibition of studying the Veda results at once ; for 
how should he study Scripture in whose vicinity it is not 
even to be read ? There is, moreover, an express prohibition 
(of the 5Cdras studying the Veda). ‘ His tongue is to be 
slit if he pronounces it ; his body is to be cut through if he 
preserves it.’ The prohibitions of hearing and studying 
the Veda already imply the prohibition of the knowledge 
and performance of Vedic matters; there are, however, 
express prohibitions also, such as ‘he is not to impart 
knowledge to the 5fidra,’ and ‘to the twice-born belong 
study, sacrifice, and the bestowal of gifts.’ — From those 
5fidras, however, who, like Vidura and ‘the religious hunter,’ 
acquire knowledge in consequence of the after effects of 
former deeds, the fruit of their knowledge cannot be with- 
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held, since knowledge in all cases brings about its fruit. 
Smnti, moreover, declares that all the four castes are 
qualified for acquiring the knowledge of the itih^sas and 
pura; 2 as ; compare the passage, ‘ He is to teach the four 
castes’ (Mah^ibh.). — It remains, however, a settled point that 
they do not possess any such qualification with regard to the 
Veda. 

39. (The prA/^a is Brahman), on account of the 
trembling (predicated of the whole world). 

The discussion of qualification for Brahma-knowledge — 
on which we entered as an opportunity offered— being 
finished we return to our chief topic, i. e. the enquiry into 
the purport of the Vedanta-texts — We read (Ka. Up. II, 
6, q ), ‘ Whatever there is, the whole world when gone forth 
trembles in the pra«a. It (the prawa) is a great terror, a 
raised thunderbolt. Those who know it become immortal 
— This passage declares that this whole world trembles, 
abiding in prawa, and that there is raised something very 
terrible, called a thunderbolt, and that through its knowledge 
immortality is obtained. But as it is not immediately cleai 
what the pr^;/a is, and what that terrible thunderbolt, a 
discussion arises. 

The pfirvapakshin maintains that, in accordance with the 
ordinary meaning of the term, pra«a denotes the air with 
its five modifications, that the word ‘thunderbolt’ also is to 
be taken in its ordinary sense, and that thus the whole 
passage contains a glorification of air. For, he says, this 
whole world trembles, abiding within air with its five forms 
— which is here called priwa — and the terrible thunderbolts 
also spring from air (or wind) as their cause. For in the 
air, people say, when it manifests itself in the form of 
Par^anya, lightning, thunder, rain, and thunderbolts manifest 
themselves.— Through the knowledge of that air immortality 

^ As the words stand in the original they might be translated 
as follows (and are so translated by the pfirvapakshin), ‘ Whatever 
there is, the whole world trembles in the pi^«a, there goes forth 
(from it) a great terror, viz. the raised thunderbolt.' 
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also can be obtained ; for another scriptural passage says, 

‘ Air is everything by itself, and air is all things together. 
He who knows this conquers death.’ — We therefore con- 
clude that the same air is to be understood in the passage 
under discussion. 

To this we make the following reply. — Brahman only can 
be meant, on account of what precedes as well as what 
follows. In the preceding as well as the subsequent part 
of the chapter Brahman only is spoken of ; how then can it 
be supposed that in the intermediate part all at once the 
air should be referred to? The immediately preceding 
passage runs as follows, ‘ That only is called the Bright, that 
is called Brahman, that alone is called the Immortal. All 
worlds are contained in it, and no one goes beyond it.’ 
That the Brahman there spoken of forms the topic of our 
passage also, we conclude, firstly, from proximity; and, 
secondly, from the circumstance that in the clause, ‘ The 
whole world trembles in prdwa/ wc recognise a quality of 
Brahman, viz. its constituting the abode of the whole world. 
That the word pr^«a can denote the highest Self also, 
appears from such passages as ‘the prdwa of prdwa’ (Br/. 
Up. IV, 4, 1 8 ). Being the cause of trembling, moreover, 
is a quality which properly appertains to the highest Self 
only, not to mere air. Thus Scripture says, ‘No mortal 
lives by the prd«a and the breath that goes down. We 
live by another in whom these two repose’ (Ka. Up. II, 5, 
5). And also in the passage subsequent to the one under 
discussion, (‘ From terror of it fire burns, from terror the 
sun burns, from terror Indra and Vdyu, and Death as the 
fifth run away,’) Brahman, and not the air, must be sup- 
posed to be spoken of, since the subject of that passage is 
represented as the cause of fear on the part of the whole 
world inclusive of the air itself. Thence we again conclude 
that the passage under discussion also refers to Brahman, 
firstly, on the ground of proximity ; and, secondly, because 
we recognise a quality of Brahman, viz. its being the cause 
of fear, in the words, ‘ A great terror, a raised thunderbolt.’ 
The word ‘ thunderbolt ’ is here used to denote a cause of 
fear in general. Thus in ordinary life also a man strictly 
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carries out a king’s command because he fearfully considers 
in his mind, ‘A thunderbolt (i. e. the king’s wrath, or 
threatened punishment) is hanging over my head ; it might 
fall if I did not carry out his command.’ In the same 
manner this whole world inclusive of fire, air, sun, and so 
on, regularly carries on its manifold functions from fear of 
Brahman ; hence Brahman as inspiring fear is compared to 
a thunderbolt. Similarly, another scriptural passage, whose 
topic is Brahman, declares, ‘From terror of it the wind 
blows, from terror the sun rises ; from terror of it Agni and 
Indra, yea. Death runs as the fifth.* — That Brahman is what 
is referred to in our passage, further follows from the declara- 
tion that the fruit of its cognition is immortality. For that 
immortality is the fruit of the knowledge of Brahman is 
known, for instance, from the mantra, ‘ A man who knows 
him only passes over death, there is no other path to go ’ 
(.Svet. Up. VI, 15). — That immortality which the pfirva- 
pakshin asserts to be sometimes represented as the fruit of 
the knowledge of the air is a merely relative one; for there 
(i.e. in the chapter from which the passage is quoted) at first 
the highest Self is spoken of, by means of a new topic 
being started (Br/. Up. Ill, 4), and thereupon the inferior 
nature of the air and so on is referred to. (‘ Everything 
else is evil.’) — That in the passage under discussion the 
highest Self is meant appears finally from the general subject- 
matter ; for the question (asked by Na^iketas in I, a, 14, 
‘ That which thou seest as neither this nor that, as neither 
effect nor cause, as neither past nor future tell me that’) 
refers to the highest Self. 

40. The light (is Brahman), on account of that 
(Brahman) being seen (in the scriptural passage). 

We read in Scripture, ‘ Thus does that serene being, 
arising from this body, appear in its own form as soon as it 
has approached the highest light’ {Kh. Up. VIII, 12, 3). 
Here the doubt arises whether the word ‘ light ’ denotes the 
(physical) light, which is the object of sight and dispels dark- 
ness, or the highest Brahman. 
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The piirvapakshin maintains that the word ‘ light’ denotes 
the well-known (physical) light, because that is the conven- 
tional sense of the world. For while it is to be admitted 
that in another passage, discussed under I, i, 24, the word 
‘light’ does, owing to the general topic of the chapter, divest 
itself of its ordinary meaning and denote Brahman, there 
is in our passage no similar reason for setting the ordinary 
meaning aside. Moreover, it is stated in the chapter 
treating of the na^is of the body, that a man going to final 
release reaches the sun (‘ When he departs from this body 
then he departs upwards by those very rays ; ’ Kh, Up. VIII, 
6, 5). Hence we conclude that the word ‘light’ denotes, 
in our passage, the ordinary light. 

To this we make the following reply. — The word ‘light’ 
can denote the highest Brahman only, on account of that 
being seen. We see that in the whole chapter Brahman is 
carried on as the topic of discussion. For the Self, which 
is free from sin, &c. is introduced as the general subject- 
matter in VIII, 7, 1 (‘ the Self which is free from sin ’) , it is 
thereupon set forth as that which is to be searched out and 
to be understood (VIII, 7, i); it is carried on by means of 
the clauses, ‘I shall explain that further to you* (VIII, 9, 
3 ff.) ; after that freedom from body is said to belong to it, 
because it is one with light (‘ when he is free from the body 
then neither pleasure nor pain touches him,’ VIII, 12, i) — 
and freedom from body is not possible outside Brahman — 
and It IS finally qualified as ‘the highest light, the highest 
person ’ (VIII, 12, 3). — Against the statement, made by the 
pfirvapakshin, that Scripture speaks of a man going to re- 
lease as reaching the sun, we remark that the release there 
referred to is not the ultimate one, since it is said to be con- 
nected with going and departing upwards. That the ulti- 
mate release has nothing to do with going and departing 
upwards we shall show later on. 

41. The ether is (Brahman), as it is designated as 
something different, &c. (from name and form). 

Scripture says, ^ He who is called ether (dkA^a) is the 
revealer of all forms and names. That within which these 
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forms and names are contained is the Brahman, the Immor- 
tal, the Self ^ {Kh, Up. VIII, 14, 1). 

There arising a doubt whether that which here is called 
ether is the highest Brahman or the ordinary elemental 
ether, the p{irvapakshin declares that the latter alternative 
is to be embraced, firstly, because it is founded on the con- 
ventional meaning of the word ‘ether;’ and, secondly, because 
the circumstance of revealing names and forms can very well 
be reconciled with the elemental ether, as that which affords 
room (for all things). Moreover, the passage contains no 
clear indicatory mark of Brahman, such as creative power, 
and the like. 

To this we reply, that the word ‘ether’ can here denote 
the highest Brahman only, because it is designated as a 
diffeient thing, &c. For the clause, ‘That within which 
these two are contained is Brahman,’ designates the ether 
as something different from names and forms. But, 
excepting Brahman, there is nothing whatever different 
from name and form, since the entire world of effects is 
evolved exclusively by names and forms. Moreover, the 
complete revealing of names and forms cannot be accom- 
plished by anything else but Brahman, according to the 
text which declares Brahman’s creative agency, ‘Let me 
enter (into those beings) with this living Self (^iva dtman), 
and evolve names and forms ’ {Kh, Up. VI, 3, 2). But — it 
may be said — from this very passage it is apparent that the 
living Self also (i. e. the individual soul) possesses revealing 
power with regard to names and forms. — True, we reply, 
but what the passage really wishes to intimate, is the non- 
difference (of the individual soul from the highest Self). 
And the very statement concerning the revealing of names 
and forms implies the statement of signs indicatory of 
Brahman, viz. creative power and the like — Moreover, 
the terms ‘ the Brahman, the Immortal, the Self’ (VIII, 14) 
indicate that Brahman is spoken of. 

42. And (on account of the designation) (of the 
highest Self) as different (from the individual soul) 
in the states of deep sleep and departing. 
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In the sixth prap^^?^aka of the Br/haddra«yaka there 
is given, in reply to the question, ‘ Who is that Self ? * a 
lengthy exposition of the nature of the Self, ‘ He who is 
within the heart, among the prd«as, the person of light, 
consisting of knowledge * (Brf. Up. IV, 3, 7). Here the 
doubt arises, whether the passage merely aims at making 
an additional statement about the nature of the transmi- 
grating soul (known already from other sources), or at 
establishing the nature of the non-transmigrating Self. 

The piirvapakshin maintains that the passage is concerned 
with the nature of the transmigrating soul, on account of 
the introductory and concluding statements. For the intro- 
ductory statement, ‘ He among the pra;^as who consists of 
knowledge,’ contains marks indicatory of the embodied 
soul, and so likewise the concluding passage, ‘ And that 
great unborn Self is he who consists of cognition,’ &c. 
(IV, 4, 22). We must therefore adhere to the same subject- 
matter in the intermediate passages also, and look on them 
as setting forth the same embodied Self, represented in 
its different states, viz. the waking state, and so on. 

In reply to this, we maintain that the passage aims only 
at giving information about the highest Lord, not at making 
additional statements about the embodied soul — Why? — 
On account of the highest Lord being designated as different 
from the embodied soul, in the states of deep sleep and of 
departing from the body. His difference from the embodied 
soul in the state of deep sleep is declared in the following 
passage, ‘ This person embraced by the intelligent (pra^/ 7 a) 
Self knows nothing that is without, nothing that is within.’ 
Here the term, ‘ the person,’ must mean the embodied soul ; 
for of him it is possible to deny that he knows, because he, 
as being the knower, may know what is within and without. 
The ‘ intelligent Self,’ on the other hand, is the highest Lord, 
because he is never dissociated from intelligence, i. e. — in his 
case — all-embracing knowledge. — Similarly, the passage 
treating of departure, i. e. death (‘ this bodily Self mounted 
by the intelligent Self moves along groaning ’), refers to the 
highest Lord as different from the individual Self. There 
also we have to understand by the ‘ embodied one ’ the indi- 
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vidual soul which is the Lord of the body, while the ‘ intel- 
ligent one ’ is again the Lord. We thus understand that 
‘ on account of his being designated as something different, 
in the states of deep sleep and departure,’ the highest Lord 
forms the subject of the passage. — With reference to the 
pOrvapakshin’s assertion that the entire chapter refers to 
the embodied Self, because indicatory marks of the latter 
are found in its beginning, middle, and end, we remaik 
that in the first place the introductory passage (‘He 
among the priwas who consists of cognition’) does not 
aim at setting forth the character of the transmigrating 
Self, but rather, while merely referring to the nature of 
the transmigrating Self as something already known, aims 
at declaring its identity with the highest Brahman ; for 
it is manifest that the immediately subsequent passage, 
‘as if thinking, as if moving^,’ aims at discarding the 
attributes of the transmigrating Self. The concluding pas- 
sage again is analogous to the initial one ; for the words, 

‘ And that great unborn Self is he who,’ &c., mean : 
We have shown that that same cognitional Self, which is 
observed among the prd«as, is the great unborn Self, i. e. 
the highest Lord. — He, again, who imagines that the pas- 
sages intervening (between the two quoted) aim at setting 
forth the nature of the transmigrating Self by represent- 
ing it in the waking state, and so on, is like a man who, 
setting out towards the east, wants to set out at the same 
time towards the west. For in representing the states of 
waking, and so on, the passage does not aim at describing 
the soul as subject to different states or transmigration, but 
rather as free from all particular conditions and trans- 
migration. This is evident from the circumstance that 
on 6^anaka^s question, which is repeated in every section, 
‘ Speak on for the sake of emancipation,^ yd^/ 7 avalkya 
replies each time, ‘ By all that he is not affected, for that 
person is not attached to anything’ {Brt. Up. IV, 3, 14-16). 
And later on he says (IV, 3, 22), ‘ He is not followed by 


^ The stress lies here on the ‘ as if,* which intimate that the Self 
does not really think or move. 
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good, not followed by evil, for he has then overcome all the 
sorrows of the heart/ We have, therefore, to conclude that 
the chapter exclusively aims at setting forth the nature of 
the non-transmigrating Self. 

43. And on account of such words as Lord, &c. 

That the chapter aims at setting forth the nature of the 
non-transmigrating Self, we have to conclude from that 
circumstance also that there occur in it terms such as Lord 
and so on, intimating the nature of the non-transmigrating 
Self, and others excluding the nature of the transmigrating 
Self. To the first class belongs, for instance, ‘ He is the lord 
of all, the king of all things, the protector of all things ’ 
To the latter class belongs the passage, ‘ He does not be- 
come greater by good works, nor smaller by evil works.’ — 
From all which we conclude that the chapter refers to the 
non-transmigrating highest Lord. 
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FOURTH pAdA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

I. If it be said that some (mention) that which is 
based on inference (i. e. the pradhina) ; we deny this, 
because (the term alluded to) refers to what is con- 
tained in the simile of the body (i.e. the body itself) ; 
and (that the text) shows. 

In the preceding part of this work — as whose topic there 
has been set forth an enquiry into Brahman — we have at 
first defined Brahman (I, 1, 2 ,) ; we have thereupon refuted 
the objection that that definition applies to the pradhdna 
also, by showing that there is no scriptural authority for the 
latter (I, i, 5), and we have shown in detail that the common 
purport of all VedAnta-texts is to set forth the doctrine that 
Brahman, and not the pradhA«a, is the cause of the world. 
Here, however, the Sankhya again raises an objection which 
he considers not to have been finally disposed of. 

It has not, he says, been satisfactorily proved that there 
is no scriptural authority for the pradhAna ; for some jAkhAs 
contain expressions which seem to convey the idea of the 
pradhAna. hVom this it follows that Kapila and other 
supreme r/shis maintain the doctrine of the pradhAna 
being the general cause only because it is based on the 
Veda. — As long therefore as it has not been proved that 
those passages to which the SAnkhyas refer have a different 
meaning (i. e. do not allude to the pradhAna), all our previous 
argumentation as to the omniscient Brahman being the cause 
of the world must be considered as unsettled. We there- 
fore now begin a new chapter which aims at proving that 
those passages actually have a different meaning. 

The SAnkhyas maintain that that also which is based on 
inference, i. e. the pradhAna, is perceived in the text of some 
jAkhAs. We read, for instance, they say, in the KA/^aka 
(I, 3, ii), ‘Beyond the Great there is the Undeveloped, 
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beyond the Undeveloped there is the Person.’ There we 
recognise, named by the same names and enumerated in the 
same order, the three entities with which we are acquainted 
from the Scihkhya-sm/'zti, viz. the great principle, the Un- 
developed (the pradhina), and the soul That by the Un- 
developed is meant the pradhina is to be concluded from 
the common use of Smr/ti and from the etymological inter- 
pretation of which the word admits, the pradhana being 
called undeveloped because it is devoid of sound and other 
qualities. It cannot therefore be asserted that there is no 
scriptural authority for the pradhana. And this pradhana 
vouched for by Scripture we declare to be the cause of the 
world, on the ground of Scripture, Smr^i, and ratiocination. 

Your reasoning, we reply, is not valid. The passage 
from the Ka///aka quoted by you intimates by no means the 
existence of that great principle and that Undeveloped 
which arc known from the S4nkhya-sm;7ti. We do not 
recognise there the pradhdna of the Sankhyas, i. c. an inde- 
pendent general cause consisting of three constituting 
elements, we merely recognise the word ‘Undeveloped,’ 
which docs not denote any particular determined thing, but 
may — owing to its etymological meaning, ‘that which is 
not developed, not manifest^ — denote anything subtle 
and difficult to distinguish. The Sdnkhyas indeed give to 
the word a settled meaning, as they apply it to the 
pradhana ; but then that meaning is valid for their system 
only, and has no force in the determination of the sense of 
the Veda. Nor does mere equality of position prove 
equality of being, unless the latter be recognised indepen- 
dently. None but a fool would think a cow to be a horse 
because he sees it tied in the usual place of a horse. We, 
moreover, conclude, on the strength of the general subject- 
matter, that the passage does not refer to the pradhdna the 
fiction of the SAhkhyas, ‘ on account of there being referred 


^ The Great one is the technical Sahkhya-term for buddhi, 
avyakta is a common designation of pradhana or praknti, and 
purusha is the technical name of the soul. Compare, for instance, 
S^nkh}a Kdr. 2, 3. 
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to that which is contained in the simile of the body.* This 
means that the body which is mentioned in the simile of 
the chariot is here referred to as the Undeveloped We 
infer this from the general subject-matter of the passage and 
from the circumstance of nothing else remaining. — The 
immediately preceding part of the chapter exhibits the 
simile in which the Self, the body, and so on, are compared 
to the lord of a chariot, a chariot, &c., ‘ Know the Self to 
be the lord of the chariot, the body to be the chariot, the 
intellect the charioteer, and the mind the reins. The senses 
they call the horses, the objects of the senses their roads. 
When he (the Self) is in union with the body, the senses 
and the mind, then wise people call him the enjoyer.’ The 
text then goes on to say that he whose senses, &c. are not 
well controlled enters into saws^ra, while he who has them 
under control reaches the end of the journey, the highest 
place of Vishwu. The question then arises What is the end 
of the journey, the highest place of Vish;m ^ Whereupon 
the text explains that the highest Self which is higher than 
the senses, &c., spoken of is the end of the journey, the 
highest place of Vish;^u. ‘ Beyond the senses there are the 
objects, beyond the objects there is the mind, beyond the 
mind there is the intellect, the great Self is beyond the in- 
tellect. Beyond the great there is the Undeveloped, beyond 
the Undeveloped there is the Person. Beyond the Person 
there is nothing — this is the goal, the highest Road.* In this 
passage we recognise the senses, &c. which in the preceding 
simile had been compared to horses and so on, and we thus 
avoid the mistake of abandoning the matter in hand and 
taking up a new subject. The senses, the intellect, and the 
mind are referred to in both passages under the same names. 
The objects (in the second passage) are the objects which 
are (in the former passage) designated as the roads of the 
senses ; that the objects are beyond (higher than) the senses 
is known from the scriptural passage representing the senses 
as grahas, i. e. graspers, and the objects as atigrahas, i. e. 
superior to the grahas {Brt. Up. Ill, a). The mind (manas) 
again is superior to the objects, because the relation of the 
senses and their objects is based on the mind. The intellect 
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(buddhi) is higher than the mind, since the objects of enjoy- 
ment are conveyed to the soul by means of the intellect. 
Higher than the intellect is the great Self which was repre- 
sented as the lord of the chariot in the passage, ‘ Know the 
Self to be the lord of the chariot.* That the same Self is 
referred to in both passages is manifest from the repeated 
use of the word ‘ Self ; ’ that the Self is superior to intelli- 
gence is owing to the circumstance that the enjoyer is 
naturally superior to the instrument of enjoyment. The 
Self is appropriately called great as it is the master. — 
Or else the phrase ‘the great Self* may here denote the 
intellect of the first-born Hirawyagarbha which is the basis 
of all intellects ; in accordance with the following Smr^ti- 
passage ‘ it is called mind, the great one , reflection, Brahman ; 
the stronghold, intellect; enunciation, the Lord; highest 
knowledge, consciousness ; thought, remembrance V and like- 
wise with the following scriptural passage, ‘ He (Hirawya- 
garbha) who first creates Brahman and delivers the Vedas 
to him’ (5vet. Up. VI, i8). The intellect, which in the 
former passage had been referred to under its common name 
buddhi, is here mentioned separately, since it may be repre- 
sented as superior to our human intellects. On this latter 
explanation of the term ‘the great Self,’ we must assume 
that the personal Self which in the simile had been compared 
to the charioteer is, in the latter passage, included in the 
highest person (mentioned last) ; to which there is no objec- 
tion, since in reality the personal Self and the highest Self 
are identical. — Thus there remains now the body only which 
had before been compared to a chariot. We therefore con- 

‘ Sawkalpavikalparfipamananajakty^ haira«yagarbhi buddhir 
manas tasya^ vyash/imana^su samash/itayd vyaptim aha mahdn 
iti. SawkalpSduaktitayd tarhi sa/^/dehatmatvaw tatraha matir iti. 
Mahatvam upap^dayati brahmeti. Bhogya^atddhdratvam aha pfir 
iti. Nw^ayatmakatvam Sha buddhir iti. Klrtuaktimaltvam dha 
khydtir iti. Niyamanajaktimatvam dha Ijvara iti. Loke yat 
praknsh/aw ^«^nam tato*natirekam dha pra^weti. Tatphalam api 
tato ndrthSntaravishayam ity dha sawvid iti. iTitpradhanatvam 
dha ^itir iti. G^dtasarvdrthdnusamdhdnaraktim dha smntu y&eti. 
Ananda Giri. 
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elude that the text after having enumerated the senses and 
all the other things mentioned before, in order to point 
out the highest place, points out by means of the one 
remaining word, viz. avyakta, the only thing remaining out 
of those which had been mentioned before, viz. the body. 
The entire passage aims at conveying the knowledge of the 
unity of the inward Self and Brahman, by describing the 
soul’s passing through sawsAra and release under the form 
of a simile in which the body, &c. of the soul — which is 
affected by Nescience and therefore joined to a body, senses, 
mind, intellect, objects, sensations, &c. — are compared to a 
chariot, and so on. — In accordance with this the subsequent 
verse states the difficulty of knowing the highest place of 
Vishwu (‘ the Self is hidden in all beings and does not shine 
forth, but it is seen by subtle seers through their sharp and 
subtle intellect ’), and after that the next verse declares Yoga 
to be the means of attaining that cognition. ‘A wise man 
should keep down speech in the mind, he should keep down 
the mind in intelligence, intelligence he should keep down 
within the great Self, and he should keep that within the quiet 
Self.^ — That means : The wise man should restrain the 
activity of the outer organs such as speech, &c., and abide 
within the mind only ; he should further restrain the mind 
which is intent on doubtful external objects within intelli- 
gence, whose characteristic mark is decision, recognising that 
indecision is evil ; he should further restrain intelligence 
within the great Self, i.e. the individual soul or else the 
fundamental intellect ; he should finally fix the great Self 
on the calm Self, i. e. the highest Self, the highest goal, of 
which the whole chapter treats. — If we in this manner review 
the general context, we perceive that there is no room for 
the pradh^na imagined by the Sdnkhyas. 

2. But the subtle (body is meant by the term 
avyakta) on account of its capability (of being so 
designated). 

It has been asserted, under the preceding Sfitra, that the 
tenm ‘ the Undeveloped’ signifies, on account of the general 
[34] R 
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subject-matter and because the body only remains, the 
body and not the pradhdna of the S^hkhyas. — But here 
the following doubt arises : How can the word ‘ unde- 
veloped ’ appropriately denote the body which, as a gross 
and clearly appearing thing, should rather be called vyakta, 
i. e. that which is developed or manifested ^ 

To this doubt the SDtra replies that what the term 
avyakta denotes is the subtle causal body. Anything 
subtle may be spoken of as Undeveloped. The gross 
body indeed cannot directly be termed ‘undeveloped,’ 
but the subtle parts of the elements from which the gross 
body originates may be called so, and that the term de- 
noting the causal substance is applied to the effect also is 
a matter of common occurrence ; compare, for instance, the 
phrase ‘ mix the Soma with cows, i.e. milk ’ (A^/g-veda S. IX, 
46,4). Another scriptural passage also — ‘now all this was 
then undeveloped’ (Br^. Up. I, 4, 7) — shows that this, i. e. 
this developed world with its distinction of names and 
forms, is capable of being termed undeveloped in so far 
as in a former condition it was in a merely seminal or 
potential state, devoid of the later evolved distinctions of 
name and form. 

3. (Such a previous seminal condition of the world 
may be admitted) on account of its dependency on 
him (the Lord) ; (for such an admission is) according 
to reason. 

Here a new objection is raised. — If, the opponent says, 
in order to prove the possibility of the body being called 
undeveloped you admit that this world in its antecedent 
seminal condition before either names or forms are evolved 
can be called undeveloped, you virtually concede the 
doctrine that the pradh^na is the cause of the world. For 
we Sihkhyas understand by the term pradhina nothing 
but that antecedent condition of the world. 

Things lie differently, we rejoin. If we admitted some 
antecedent state of the world as the independent cause of 
the actual world, we should indeed implicitly admit the 
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pradh^na doctrine. What we admit is, however, only a 
previous state dependent on the highest Lord, not an 
independent state. A previous stage of the world such as 
the one assumed by us must necessarily be admitted, since 
it is according to sense and reason. For without it the 
highest Lord could not be conceived as creator, as he 
could not become active if he were destitute of the po- 
tentiality of action. The existence of such a causal poten- 
tiality renders it moreover possible that the released souls 
should not enter on new courses of existence, as it is 
destroyed by perfect knowledge. For that causal potenti- 
ality is of the nature of Nescience; it is rightly denoted 
by the term ‘ undeveloped ; ’ it has the highest Lord for 
its substratum , it is of the nature of an illusion ; it is 
a universal sleep in which are lying the transmigrating 
souls destitute for the time of the consciousness of their 
individual character \ This undeveloped principle is some- 
times denoted by the term Akdi*a, ether ; so, for instance, 
in the passage, ‘ In that Imperishable then, O Gdrgi, the 
ether is ‘woven like warp and woof’ (Brt. Up. Ill, 8 , ii). 
Sometimes, again, it is denoted by the term akshara, the 
Imperishable; so, for instance (Mu. Up. II, 1, 2), ‘Higher, 
than the high Imperishable.* Sometimes it is spoken of 
as Maya, illusion ; so, for instance (^ve. Up. IV, 10), ‘ Know 
then Prakr^ti is Mayi, and the great Lord he who is 
affected with M^yei.’ For Mdya is properly called un- 
developed or non-manifested since it cannot be defined 
either as that which is or that which is not. — The statement 
of the Kd///aka that ‘ the Undeveloped is beyond the Great 


^ Nanu na bi^jaktir vidyaya dahyate vastutvSd dtmavan nety 
^ha avidyeti. Ke^’it tu prati^vam avidyajaktibhedam i^’^^anti 
tan na avyaktavyakntaduabdayds tasyd bhedakabhavad ekatve*pi 
svajaktya vi/itrakaryakaratvdd ity dha avyakteti. Na ka. tasya 
^ivajrayatvaw ^ivajabdavd^yasya kalpitatvdd avidyarilpatvat iakUhar 
bdalakshyasya brahmdvyatirekdd ity dha paramcjvareti. Mdyd- 
vidyayor bheddd tjvarasya mdydjrayatvaw? ^ivdndm avidydjrayateti 
V3Lda,ntam pratydha mdydmayiti. Yatha mdydvino mdyd paratantrd 
tathaishdpity artha^. Pratitau tasydj /tetandpekshdm dha mahdsuptir 
iti. Ananda Gin. 
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one ’ is based on the fact of the Great one originating from 
the Undeveloped, if the Great one be the intellect of 
Hirawyagarbha. If, on the other hand, we understand by 
the Great one the individual soul, the statement is founded 
on the fact of the existence of the individual soul depending 
on the Undeveloped, i. e. Nescience. For the continued 
existence of the individual soul as such is altogether owing 
to the relation in which it stands to Nescience. The 
quality of being beyond the Great one which in the first 
place belongs to the Undeveloped, i.e. Nescience, is attri- 
buted to the body which is the product of Nescience, the 
cause and the effect being considered as identical. Al- 
though the senses, &c. are no less products of Nescience, 
the term * the Undeveloped ’ here refers to the body only, 
the senses, &c. having already been specially mentioned 
by their individual names, and the body alone being left — 
Other interpreters of the two last Sfltras give a somewhat 
different explanation'. — There are, they say, two kinds of 
body, the gross one and the subtle one. The gross body 
is the one which is perceived ; the nature of the subtle one 
will be explained later on. (Ved. Sfi. Ill, i, i.) Both 
these bodies together were in the simile compared to the 
chariot ; but here (m the passage under discussion) only 
the subtle body is referred to as the Undeveloped, since 
the subtle body only is capable of being denoted by that 
term. And as the soul’s passing through bondage and 
release depends on the subtle body, the latter is said to be 
beyond the soul, like the things (arthavat), i. e just as the 
objects are said to be beyond the senses because the activity 
of the latter depends on the objects. — But how — we ask those 
interpreters — is it possible that the word ‘ Undeveloped ’ 
should refer to the subtle body only, while, according to 
your opinion, both bodies had in the simile been represented 
as a chariot, and so equally constitute part of the topic of 
the chapter, and equally remain (to be mentioned in the 


* Sfitradvayasya vr/ttikrzdvyakhySnam utthapayati. Go. An. 
A^dryadejiyamatam utthapayati. An. Gi. 
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passage under discussion)? — If you should rejoin that you 
are authorised to settle the meaning of what the text 
actually mentions, but not to find fault with what is not 
mentioned, and that the word avyakta which occurs in 
the text can denote only the subtle body, but not the 
gross body which is vyakta, i. e. developed or manifest ; we 
invalidate this rejoinder by remarking that the determin- 
ation of the sense depends on the circumstance of the 
passages interpreted constituting a syntactical whole. For 
if the earlier and the later passage do not form a whole 
they convey no sense, since that involves the abandonment 
of the subject started and the taking up of a new subject. 
But syntactical unity cannot be established unless it be 
on the ground of there being a Want of a complementary 
part of speech or sentence. If yop therefore construe the 
connexion of the passages without having regard to the 
fact that the latter passage demands as its complement 
that both bodies (which had been spoken of in the former 
passage) should be understood as referred to, you destroy 
all syntactical unity and so incapacitate yourselves from 
arriving at the true meaning of the text. Nor must you 
think that the second passage occupies itself with the subtle 
body only, for that reason that the latter is not easily 
distinguished from the Self, while the gross body is easily 
so distinguished on account of its readily perceived loath- 
someness. For the passage does not by any means refer 
to such a distinction — as we conclude from the circumstance 
of there being no verb enjoining it — but has for its only 
subject the highest place of Vish;^u, which had been men- 
tioned immediately before. For after having enumerated a 
series of things in which the subsequent one is always 
superior to the one preceding it, it concludes by saying 
that nothing is beyond the Person. — We might, however, 
accept the interpretation just discussed without damaging 
our general argumentation ; for whichever explanation we 
receive, so much remains clear that the K^/^aka passage 
does not refer to the pradhdna. 

4. And (the pradhAna cannot be meant) because 
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there is no statement as to (the avyakta) being 
something to be cognised. 

The Sihkhyas, moreover, represent the pradhdna as some- 
thing to be cognised in so far as they say that from the 
knowledge of the difference of the constitutive elements 
of the pradhdna and of the soul there results the desired 
isolation of the soul. For without a knowledge of the 
nature of those constitutive elements it is impossible to 
cognise the difference of the soul from them. And some- 
where they teach that the pradhdna is to be cognised by 
him who wishes to attain special powers. — Now in the 
passage under discussion the avyakta is not mentioned 
as an object of knowledge ; we there meet with the mere 
word avyakta, and there is no sentence intimating that the 
avyakta is to be known or meditated upon. And it is 
impossible to maintain that a knowledge of things which 
(knowledge) is not taught in the text is of any advantage 
to man. — For this reason also we maintain that the word 
avyakta cannot denote the pradhdna. — Our interpretation, 
on the other hand, is unobjectionable, since according to it 
the passage mentions the body (not as an object of know- 
ledge, but merely) for the purpose of throwing light on 
the highest place of Vishwu, in continuation of the simile in 
which the body had been compared to a chariot. 

5. And if you maintain that the text does speak 
(of the pradhina as an object of knowledge) we deny 
that; for the intelligent (highest) Self is meant, 
on account of the general subject-matter. 

Here the Sahkhya raises a new objection, and maintains 
that the averment made in the last Sutra is not proved, since 
the text later on speaks of the pradhana — which had been 
referred to as the Undeveloped — as an object of knowledge. 
‘ He who has perceived that which is without sound, without 
touch, without form, without decay, without taste, eternal, 
without smell, without beginning, without end, beyond the 
great and unchangeable, is freed from the jaws of death ’ 
(Ka. Up. II, 3, 1 5). For here the text speaks of the pradhana, 
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which is beyond the great, describing it as possessing the 
same qualities which the Slinkhya-smr/ti ascribes to it, and 
designating it as the object of perception Hence we con- 
clude that the pradhina is denoted by the term avyakta. 

To this we reply that the passage last quoted does repre- 
sent as the object of perception not the pradhina but the 
intelligent, i. e. the highest Self. We conclude this from 
the general subject-matter. For that the highest Self 
continues to form the subject-matter is clear from the fol- 
lowing reasons. In the first place, it is referred to in the 
passage, ‘ Beyond the person there is nothing, this is the goal, 
the highest Road;’ it has further to be supplied as the 
object of knowledge in the passage, ‘ The Self is hidden 
in all beings and does not shine forth,’ because it is there 
spoken of as difficult to know; after that the restraint of 
passion, &c. is enjoined as conducive to its cognition, in the 
passage, ‘ A wise man should keep down speech within 
the mind;’ and, finally, lelease from the jaws of death is 
declared to be the fruit of its knowledge. The S^nkhyas, 
on the other hand, do not suppose that a man is freed from 
the jaws of death merely by perceiving the pradhdna, but 
connect that result rather with the cognition of the intelli- 
gent Self. — The highest Self is, moreover, spoken of in all 
Vedanta-texts as possessing just those qualities which are 
mentioned in the passage quoted above, viz. absence of 
sound, and the like. Hence it follows, that the pradh^na is 
in the text neither spoken of as the object of knowledge nor 
denoted by the term avyakta. 

6. And there is question and explanation relative 
to three things only (not to the pradhana). 

To the same conclusion we are led by the consideration 
of the circumstance that the Ka^avalli-upanishad brings 
forward, as subjects of discussion, only three things, viz. the 
fire sacrifice, the individual soul, and the highest Self* 
These three things only Yama explains, bestowing thereby 
the boons he had granted, and to them only the questions 
of NaMetas refer. Nothing else is mentioned or enquired 
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about The question relative to the fire sacrifice is con- 
tained in the passage (Ka. Up. I, i, 13), ‘ Thou knowest, O 
Death, the fire sacrifice which leads us to Heaven ; tell it 
to me, who am full of faith.* The question as to the indi- 
vidual soul is contained in I, i, ao, ‘There is that doubt 
when a man is dead, some saying, he is ; others, he is not. 
This I should like to know, taught by thee ; this is the third 
of my boons.* And the question about the highest Self is 
asked in the passage (I, 2 , 14), ‘ That which thou seest as 
neither this nor that, as neither effect nor cause, as neither 
past nor future, tell me that.* — The corresponding answers 
are given in I, i, 15, ‘ Yama then told him that fire sacrifice, 
the beginning of all the worlds, and what bricks are required 
for the altar, and how many , * in the passage met with con- 
siderably later on (II, 5, 6 ; 7), ‘Well then, O Gautama, I shall 
tell thee this mystery, the old Brahman and what happens 
to the Self after reaching death. Some enter the womb 
in order to have a body as organic beings, others go into 
inorganic matter according to their work and according to 
their knowledge ; * and in the passage (I, 2, 1 8), ‘ The knowing 
Self IS not born nor does it die,* &c. ; which latter passage 
dilates at length on the highest Self. But there is no ques- 
tion relative to the pradhana, and hence no opportunity 
for any remarks on it. ^ 

Here the Sdnkhya advances a new objection. Is, he asks, 
the question relative to the Self which is asked in the pas- 
sage, ‘ There is that doubt when a man is dead,’ &c., again 
resumed in the passage, ‘ That which thou seest as neither 
this nor that,* &c., or does the latter passage raise a distinct 
new question ? If the former, the two questions about the 
Self coalesce into one, and there are therefore altogether 
two questions only, one relative to the fire sacrifice, the 
other relative to the Self. In that case the Sfitra has no 
right to speak of questions and explanations relating to 
three subjects. — If the latter, you do not consider it a 
mistake to assume a question in excess of the number of 
boons granted, and can therefore not object to us if we 
assume an explanation about the pradhina in excess of the 
number of questions asked. 
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To this we make the following reply. — We by no means 
assume a question in excess of the number of boons granted, 
being prevented from doing so by the influence of the 
opening part of that syntactical whole which constitutes the 
Kaf//avalli-upanishad. The Upanishad starts with the topic 
of the boons granted by Yama, and all the following part of 
the Upanishad — which is thrown into the form of a colloquy 
of Yama and Na^iketas — carries on that topic up to the very 
end. Yama grants to Naj^iketas, who had been sent by his 
father, three boons. For his first boon Na^iketas chooses 
kindness on the part of his father towards him, for his second 
boon the knowledge of the fire sacrifice, for his third boon 
the knowledge of the Self. That the knowledge of the Self 
is the third boon appears from the indication contained in the 
passage (I, 1 , 20), ‘There is that doubt — ; this is the third 
of my boons.’ — If we therefore supposed that the passage, 
‘That which thou seest as neither this nor that/ &c., raises 
a new question, we should thereby assume a question in 
excess of the number of boons granted, and thus destroy the 
connexion of the entire Upanishad.— But — the S^hkhyawill 
perhaps interpose — it must needs be admitted that the pas- 
sage last quoted does raise a new question, because the subject 
enquired about is a new one. For the former question refers 
to the individual soul, as we conclude from the doubt ex- 
pressed in the words, ‘ There is that doubt when a man is 
dead — some saying, he is ; others, he is not/ Now this 
individual soul, as having definite attributes, &c., cannot 
constitute the object of a question expressed in such terms 
as, ‘ This which thou seest as neither this nor that/ &c. ; 
the highest Self, on the other hand, may be enquired about 
in such terms, since it is above all attributes. The appearance 
of the two questions is, moreover, seen to differ ; for the 
former question refers to existence and non-existence, while 
the latter is concerned with an entity raised above all definite 
attributes, &c. Hence we conclude that the latter question, 
in which the former one cannot be recognised, is a separate 
question, and does not merely resume the subject of the 
former one. — All this argumentation is not valid, we reply, 
since we maintain the unity of the highest Self and the 
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individual Self. If the individual Self were different from 
the highest Self, we should have to declare that the two 
questions are separate independent questions, but the 
two are not really different, as we know from other scrip- 
tural passages, such as ‘ Thou art that.’ And in the Upani- 
shad under discussion also the answer to the question, ‘ That 
which thou seest as neither this nor that,’ viz. the passage, 

‘ The knowing Self is not born, it dies not ’ — which answer 
is given in the form of a denial of the birth and death of the 
Self — clearly shows that the embodied Self and the highest 
Self are non-different. For there is room for a denial of 
something only when that something is possible, and the 
possibility of birth and death exists in the embodied Self 
only, since it is connected with the body, but not in the 
highest Self — There is, moreover, another passage conveying 
the same meaning, viz. II, 4, 4, ‘The wise when he knows 
that that by which he perceives all objects in sleep or in 
waking, is the great omnipresent Self, grieves no more.’ This 
passage makes the cessation of all grief dependent on the 
knowledge of the individual Self, in so far as it possesses 
the qualities of greatness and omnipresence, and thereby 
declares that the individual Self is not different from the 
highest Self. For that the cessation of all sorrow is con- 
sequent on the knowledge of the highest Self, is a recognised 
Veddnta tenet. — There is another passage also warning 
men not to look on the individual Self and the highest Self 
as different entities, viz. II, 4, 10, ‘ What is here the same is 
there ; and what is there the same is here. He who sees 
any difference here goes from death to death.’ — The fol- 
lowing circumstance, too, is worthy of consideration. When 
Na^iketas has asked the question relating to the existence or 
non-existence of the soul after death, Yama tries to induce 
him to choose another boon, tempting him with the offer of 
various objects of desire. But Na/^iketas remains firm. 
Thereupon Death, dwelling on the distinction of the Good 
and the Pleasant, and the distinction of wisdom and ignor- 
ance, praises Na^iketas,‘I believe Na^iketas to be one who 
desires knowledge, for even many pleasures did not tear 
thee away ’ (I, 2, 4) ; and later on praises the question 
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asked by Na^iketas, ‘ The wise who, by means of meditation 
on his Self, recognises the Ancient who is difficult to be 
seen, who has entered into the dark, who is hidden in the 
cave, who dwells in the abyss, as God, he indeed leaves joy 
and sorrow far behind ’ (I, 2 , 12). Now all this means to 
intimate that the individual Self and the highest Self are 
non-different. For if NaZ’iketas set aside the question, by 
asking which he had earned for himself the praise of Yama, 
and after having received that praise asked a new question, 
all that praise would have been bestowed on him unduly. 
Hence it follows that the question implied in I, 2, 14, ‘That 
which thou seest as neither this nor that,’ merely resumes 
the topic to which the question in I, 1, 20 had referred. — 
Nor is there any basis to the objection that the two questions 
differ in form. The second question, in reality, is concerned 
with the same distinction as the first. The first enquires 
about the existence of the soul apart from the body, &c. ; 
the second refers to the circumstance of that soul not being 
subject to saws^ra. For as long as Nescience remains, so 
long the soul is affected with definite attributes, &c. ; but 
as soon as Nescience comes to an end, the soul is one 
with the highest Self, as is taught by such scriptural texts 
as ‘ Thou art that.’ But whether Nescience be active or 
inactive, no difference is made thereby in the thing itself (viz. 
the soul). A man may, in the dark, mistake a piece of rope 
lying on the ground for a snake, and run away from it, 
frightened and trembling; thereon another man may tell 
him, ‘ Do not be afraid, it is only a rope, not a snake ; ’ and he 
may then dismiss the fear caused by the imagined snake, 
and stop running. But all the while the presence and subse- 
quent absence of his erroneous notion, as to the rope being 
a snake, make no difference whatever in the rope itself. 
Exactly analogous is the case of the individual soul which 
is in reality one with the highest soul, although Nescience 
makes it appear different. Hence the reply contained in 
the passage, ‘ It is not bom, it dies not,’ is also to be con- 
sidered as furnishing an answer to the question asked in I, 
1, 20. — The Sfitra is to be understood with reference to the 
distinction of the individual Self and the highest Self which 
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results from Nescience. Although the question relating to 
the Self is in reality one only, yet its former part (I, i, 20 ) 
is seen specially to refer to the individual Self, since there a 
doubt is set forth as to the existence of the soul when, at 
the time of death, it frees itself from the body, and since 
the specific marks of the sawsira-state, such as activity, &c. 
are not denied ; while the latter part of the question (I, 2, 
14), where the state of being beyond all attributes is spoken 
of, clearly refers to the highest Self. — For these reasons the 
Sfitra is right in assuming three topics of question and 
explanation, viz. the fire sacrifice, the individual soul, 
and the highest Self. Those, on the other hand, who 
assume that the pradhdna constitutes a fourth subject 
discussed in the Upanishad, can point neither to a boon 
connected with it, nor to a question, nor to an answer 
Hence the pradhana hypothesis is clearly inferior to our 
own. 

7. And (the case of the term avyakta) is like that 
of the term mahat. 

While the Sahkhyas employ the term ‘ the Great one,* to 
denote the first-born entity, which is mere existence ^ (? viz. 
the intellect), the term has a different meaning in Vedic use. 
This we see from its being connected with the Self, &c. in 
such passages as the following, ‘ The great Self is beyond 
the Intellect ’ (Ka. Up. I, 3, 10); ‘The great omnipresent 
Self’ (Ka. Up. I, 2, 22) ; ‘I know that great person ’ ( 5 ve. 
Up. Ill, 8). We thence conclude that the word avyakta 
also, where it occurs in the Veda, cannot denote the 
pradhdna. — The pradhdna is therefore a mere thing of 
inference, and not v'ouched for by Scripture. 

8. (It cannot be maintained that a^A means the 

^ The commentators give different explanations of the Satta- 
matra of the text. — SattSmatre sattvapradhdnaprakr/ter ddya- 
pari«ame. Go. An. — Bhogapavargapurush^rthasya maha^^^abdi- 
tabuddhikdryatvdt punishSpekshitaphalakara;za/« sad u^yate tatra 
bhdvapratyayo * pi svardpdrtho na sdminyavd^i karydnumeya/« 
mahan na pratyaksham iti mStrajabda^. Ananda Giri. 
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pradhina) because no special characteristic is stated ; 
as in the case of the cup. 

Here the advocate of the pradh^na comes again forward 
and maintains that the absence of scriptural authority for 
the pradhina is not yet proved. For, he says, we have the 
following mantra (5ve. Up. IV, 5 ), ‘There is one red, 
white, and black, producing manifold offspring of the same 
nature. There is one a^ who loves her and lies by her ; 
there is another who leaves her after having enjoyed her,’ — 
In this mantra the words ‘ red,’ ‘ white,' and ‘ black ’ denote 
the three constituent elements of the pradhdna. Passion is 
called red on account of its colouring, i. e. influencing pro- 
perty ; Goodness is called white, because it is of the nature 
of Light ; Darkness is called black on account of its covering 
and obscuring property. The state of equipoise of the three 
constituent elements, i. e. the pradhina, is denoted by the at- 
tributes of its parts, and is therefore called red — white — black. 
It is further called a^4, i. e unborn, because it is acknow- 
ledged to be the fundamental matter out of which everything 
springs, not a mere effect. — But has not the word a^ the 
settled meaning of she-goat ^ — True ; but the ordinary 
meaning of the word cannot be accepted in this place, 
because true knowledge forms the general subject-matter. — 
That pradhdna produces many creatures participating in its 
three constituent elements. One unborn being loves her 
and lies by her, i. e some souls, deluded by ignorance, 
approach her, and falsely imagining that they experience 
pleasure or pain, or are in a state of dulness, pass through 
the course of trans migratory existence. Other souls, again, 
which have attained to discriminative knowledge, lose their 
attachment to prakr/ti, and leave her after having enjoyed 
her, i. e. after she has afforded to them enjoyment and release. 
— On the ground of this passage, as interpreted above, the 


^ As the meaning of the word is going to be discussed, and 
as the author of the Sfttras and Sankara seem to disagree as to its 
meaning (see later on), I prefer to leave the word untranslated in 
this place. — Sankara reads — and explains, — in the mantra, sardpSA 
(not sarflpam) and bhuktabhogim, not bhuktabhogydm. 
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followers of Kapila claim the authority of Scripture for their 
pradhdna hypothesis. 

To this argumentation we reply, that the quoted mantra 
by no means proves the Sihkhya doctrine to be based on 
Scripture. That mantra, taken by itself, is not able to give 
additional strength to any doctrine. For, by means of 
some supposition or other, the terms a^i, &c. can be 
reconciled with any doctrine, and there is no reason for 
the special assertion that the Sdhkhya doctrine only is meant. 
The case is analogous to that of the cup mentioned in the 
mantra, ‘ There is a cup having its mouth below and its 
bottom above’ (B^f.Up. II, 2 , 3 ). Just as it is impossible to 
decide on the ground of this mantra taken by itself what 
special cup is meant — it being possible to ascribe, somehow 
or other, the quality of the mouth being turned downward 
to any cup — ; so here also there is no special quality stated, 
so that it is not possible to decide from the mantra itself 
whether the pradhana is meant by the term or some- 
thing else. — But in connexion with the mantra about the 
cup wc have a supplementary passage from which we learn 
what kind of cup is meant, ^ What is called the cup having 
its mouth below and its bottom above is this head.’ — Whence, 
however, can we learn what special being is meant by the 
a^4 of the 5vet^ijvatara-upanishad ? — To this question the 
next SQtra replies. 

9. But the (elements) beginning with light (are 
meant by the term a^a) ; for some read so in their 
text. 

By the term a^^ we have to understand the causal 
matter of the four classes of beings, which matter has sprung 
from the highest Lord and begins with light, i. e comprises 
fire, water, and earth. — The word ‘ but ’ (in the Sutra) gives 
emphasis to the assertion. — This a^a is to be considered as 
comprising three elementary substances, not as consisting of 
three guwas in the S^nkhya sense. We draw this conclusion 
from the fact that one jikhi, after having related how fire, 
water, and earth sprang from the highest Lord, assigns to 
them red colour, and so on. ‘ The red colour of burning fire 
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(agni) is the colour of the elementary fire (te^s), its white 
colour is the colour of water, its black colour the colour of 
earth,’ &c. Now those three elements — fire, water, and earth — 
we recognise in the 5 vetdjvatara passage, as the words red, 
white, and black are common to both passages, and as these 
words primarily denote special colours and can be applied 
to the S^nkhya guwas in a secondary sense only. That 
passages whose sense is beyond doubt are to be used for the 
interpretation of doubtful passages, is a generally acknow- 
ledged rule. As we therefore find that in the 5 vet^jvatara — 
after the general topic has been started in I, i, ‘ The Brahman- 
students say. Is Brahman the cause?’ — the text, previous 
to the passage under discussion, speaks of a power of the 
highest Lord which arranges the whole world (‘ the Sages 
devoted to meditation and concentration have seen the 
power belonging to God himself, hidden in its own 
qualities ’) ; and as further that same power is referred 
to in two subsequent complementary passages (‘ Know 
then, Praknti is M^y^, and the great Lord he who is 
affected with May 4 ‘ who being one only rules over every 
germ IV, 10, 11) ; it cannot possibly be asserted that the 
mantra treating of the a^a refers to some independent causal 
matter called pradhana. We rather assert, on the ground 
of the general subject-matter, that the mantra describes 
the same divine power referred to in the other passages, in 
which names and forms lie unevolved, and which we assume 
as the antecedent condition of that state of the world 
in which names and forms are evolved. And that divine 
power is represented as three-coloured, because its products, 
viz. fire, water, and earth, have three distinct colours. — But 
how can we maintain, on the ground of fire, water, and earth 
having three colours, that the causal matter is appropriately 
called a three-coloured a^d ^ if we consider, on the one hand, 
that the exterior form of the genus a^d (i. e. goat) does not 
inhere in fire, water, and earth ; and, on the other hand, that 
Scripture teaches fire, water, and earth to have been pro- 
duced, so that the word a^ cannot be taken in the sense 
‘non-producedk* — To this question the next Sfitra replies. 

^ Here there seems to be a certain disci epancy between the 
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10. And on account of the statement of the 
assumption (of a metaphor) there is nothing con- 
trary to reason (in a^i denoting the causal matter) ; 
just as in the case of honey (denoting the sun) and 
similar cases. 

The word 2.g%. neither expresses that fire, water, and earth 
belong to the goat species, nor is it to be explained as 
meaning ‘unborn;’ it rather expresses an assumption, L e. 
it intimates the assumption of the source of all beings (which 
source comprises fire, water, and earth), being compared to 
a she-goat. For as accidentally some she-goat might be 
partly red, partly white, partly black, and might have many 
young goats resembling her in colour, and as some he-goat 
might love her and he by her, while some other he-goat 
might leave her after having enjoyed her ; so the universal 
causal matter which is tri-coloured, because comprising fire, 
water, and earth, produces many inanimate and animate 
beings similar to itself, and is enjoyed by the souls fettered 
by Nescience, while it is abandoned by those souls which 
have attained true knowlege. — Nor must we imagine that 
the distinction of individual souls, which is implied in the 
preceding explanation, involves that reality of the multi- 
plicity of souls which forms one of the tenets of other philo- 
sophical schools. For the purport of the passage is to 
intimate, not the multiplicity of souls, but the distinction of 


views of the Sfttra writer and .Sankara. Govmdananda notes that 
according to the Bhishyakr/t means simply maya — which 
interpretation is based on prakarawa — while, according to the Shtra- 
knt, who explains on the ground of the A'^andogya-passage 
treating of the three primary elements, a^a denotes the aggregate of 
those three elements constituting an avantaraprakr/ti — On -San- 
kara^s explanation the term a^a presents no difficulties, for mdyS is 
i.e. unborn, not produced. On the explanation of the Sfltra 
writer, however, cannot mean unborn, since the three primary 
elements are products. Hence we are thrown back on the \Mh\ 
signification of a^, according to which it means she-goat. But 
how can the av&ntara-prakrAi be called a she-goat? To this 
question the next Sfitra replies. 
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the states of bondage and release. This latter distinction 
is explained with reference to the multiplicity of souls as 
ordinarily conceived ; that multiplicity, however, depends 
altogether on limiting adjuncts, and is the unreal product 
of wrong knowledge merely ; as we know from scriptural 
passages such as, ‘ He is the one God hidden in all beings, 
all-pervading, the Self in all beings,’ &c. — The words ‘ like 
the honey ’ (in the Sdtra) mean that just as the sun, although 
not being honey, is represented as honey [Kh. Up. Ill, i), 
and speech as a cow (Br?. Up. V, 8), and the heavenly 
world, &c. as the fires (Brt. Up. VI, 2, 9), so here the 
causal matter, although not being a she-goat, is metaphori- 
cally represented as one. There is therefore nothing con- 
trary to reason in the circumstance of the term a^a being 
used to denote the aggregate of fire, water, and earth. 

II. (The assertion that there is scriptural autho- 
rity for the pradhdna, &c. can) also not (be based) 
on the mention of the number (of the Sdnkhya 
categories), on account of the diversity (of the 
categories) and on account of the excess (over the 
number of those categories). 

The attempt to base the Sankhya doctrine on the mantra 
speaking of the a^^ having failed, the Sankhya again comes 
forward and points to another mantra : ‘ He in whom the five 
“five-people” and the ether rest, him alone I believe to be the 
Self; I who know believe him to be Brahman’ (^ri. Up. IV, 
4, 17). In this mantra wc have one word which expresses 
the number five, viz. the five-people, and then another 
word, VIZ. five, which qualifies the former ; these two words 
together therefore convey the idea of five pentads, i.e. 
twenty-five. Now as many beings as the number twenty- 
five presupposes, just so many categories the Sankhya 
system counts. Cp. Sankhya K^rikS,, 3 : ‘ The funda- 
mental causal substance (i e. the pradh^na) is not an effect. 
Seven (substances), viz. the Great one (Intellect), and so 
on, are causal substances as well as effects. Sixteen are 
effects. The soul is neither a causal substance nor an effect.’ 

[34] S 
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As therefore the number twenty-five, which occurs in the 
scriptural passage quoted, clearly refers to the twenty-five 
categories taught in the Sdnkhya-smr/ti, it follows that the 
doctrine of the pradhina, &c. rests on a scriptural basis. 

To this reasoning we make the following reply. — It is 
impossible to base the assertion that the pradhina, &c. 
have Scripture in their favour on the reference to their 
number which you pretend to find in the text, ‘ on account 
of the diversity of the S^nkhya categories.* The Sankhya 
categories have each their individual difference, and there 
are no attributes belonging in common to each pentad on 
account of which the number twenty-five could be divided 
into five times five. For a number of individually separate 
things can, in general, not be combined into smaller groups 
of two or three, &c. unless there be a special reason for 
such combination. — Here the Sankhya will perhaps rejoin 
that the expression five (times) five is used only to denote 
the number twenty-five which has five pentads for its 
constituent parts ; just as the poem says, ‘ five years and 
seven Indra did not rain,’ meaning only that there was no 
rain for twelve years — But this explanation also is not 
tenable. In the first place, it is liable to the objection that 
it has recourse to indirect indication ^ — In the secoiHS 
place, the second ‘ five * constitutes a compound with the 
word ‘people,’ the Brdhmawa-accent showing that the 
two form one word only^. To the same conclusion we 
are led by another passage also (Taitt. Sa;«h I, 6 , 2, 2, 
^zhkkxi^m tvk paw/’a^n^nam, &c.) where the two terms 
constitute one word, have one accent and one case- 


^ Indication (lakshawa, which consists in this case in five times five 
being used instead of twenty-five) is considered as an objectionable 
mode of expression, and therefore to be assumed in interpretation 
only where a term can in no way be shown to have a direct 
meaning. 

® That paw^a^anS/^ is only one word appears from its having 
only one accent, viz. the uddtta on the last syllable, which uditta 
becomes anuditta according to the rules laid down in the Bhdshika 
Sfitra for the accentuation of the »Satapatha-brahma»a. 
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termination. The word thus being a compound there 
is neither a repetition of the word ‘five/ involving two 
pentads, nor does the one five qualify the other, as the 
mere secondary member of a compound cannot be qualified 
by another word. — But as the people are already denoted 
to be five by the compound ‘ five-people,’ the effect of the 
other ‘five’ qualifying the compound will be that we 
understand twenty-five people to be meant; just as the 
expression ‘five five-bundles’ (pa«^a pa«>^apulya^) conveys 
the idea of twenty-five bundles. — The instance is not an 
analogous one, we reply. The word ^ paw^apdli ’ denotes 
a unity (i. e. one bundle made up of five bundles), and hence 
when the question arises, ‘ How many such bundles are 
there ? ’ it can be qualified by the word ‘ five,’ indicating 
that there are five such bundles. The word pa«>ta^an^/i!, 
on the other hand, conveys at once the idea of distinction 
(i.e. of five distinct things), so that there is no room at all 
for a further desire to know how many people there are, 
and hence no room for a further qualification And if the 
word ‘five’ be taken as a qualifying word it can only 
qualify the numeral five (in five-people); the objection 
against which assumption has already been stated. — For 
all these reasons the expression the five five-people cannot 
denote the twenty-five categories of the Sahkhyas. — This 
is further not possible ‘on account of the excess.’ For on 
the Sdnkhya interpretation there would be an excess over 
the number twenty-five, owing to the circumstance of the 
ether and the Self being mentioned separately. The Self 
is spoken of as the abode in which the five five-people rest, 
the clause ‘Him I believe to be the Self’ being connected 
with the ‘in whom’ of the antecedent clause. Now the 
Self is the intelligent soul of the SMkhyas which is 
already included in the twenty-five categories, and which 
therefore, on their interpretation of the passage, would 
here be mentioned once as constituting the abode and once 
as what rests in the abode! If, on the other hand, the 
soul were supposed not to be comprised in the twenty-five 
categories, the Sdhkhya would thereby abandon his own 
doctrine of the categories being twenty-five. The same 

S 2 
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remarks apply to the separate mention made of the ether. 
— How, finally, can the mere circumstance of a certain 
number being referred to in the sacred text justify the 
assumption that what is meant are the twenty-five S^iikhya 
categories of which Scripture speaks in no other place? 
especially if we consider that the word ^ana has not the 
settled meaning of category, and that the number may be 
satisfactorily accounted for on another interpretation of the 
passage. 

How, then, the SAnkhya will ask, do you interpret the 
phrase ‘ the five five-people ? ’ — On the ground, we reply, 
of the rule P^«ini II, i, 50, according to which certain 
compounds formed with numerals are mere names. The 
word pa«^a^an^/2 thus is not meant to convey the idea of 
the number five, but merely to denote certain classes of 
beings. Hence the question may present itself, How many 
such classes are there? and to this question an answer 
is given by the added numeral ‘five’ There are certain 
classes of beings called five-people, and these classes are 
five. Analogously we may speak of the seven seven- 
; 7 shis, where again the compound denotes a class of beings 
merely, not their number. — Who then are those five- 
people? — To this question the next SQtra replies, 

12. (The pawifa^ana^ are) the breath and so 
on, (as is seen) from the complementary passage. 

The mantra in which the paw^a^an^^ are mentioned is 
followed by another one in which breath and four other 
things arc mentioned for the purpose of describing the 
nature of Brahman. ‘ They who know the breath of 
breath, the eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, the food of 
food, the mind of mind Hence we conclude, on the 
ground of proximity, that the five-people are the beings 
mentioned in this latter mantra. — But how, the Sdnkhya 
asks, can the word ‘ people ’ be applied to the breath, the 
eye, the ear, and so on .? — How, we ask in return, can it be 


^ So in the Madhyandina recension of the Upanishad; the 
K^;iva recension has not the clause ‘ the food of food.' 
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applied to your categories? In both cases the common 
meaning of the word ‘people* has to be disregarded; 
but in favour of our explanation is the fact that the breath, 
the eye, and so on, are mentioned in a complementary 
passage. The breath, the eye, &c. may be denoted by the 
word ‘people* because they are connected with people. 
Moreover, we find the word ‘person/ which means as much 
as ‘people/ applied to the prawas in the passage, ‘These 
are the five persons of Brahman * [Kh. Up. Ill, 13, 6) ; and 
another passage runs, ‘ Breath is father, breath is mother/ 
&c. {Kh. Up. VII, 15, i). And, owing to the force of 
composition, there is no objection to the compound being 
taken in its settled conventional meaning — But how can 
the conventional meaning be had recourse to, if there is no 
previous use of the word in that meaning > — That may be 
done, we reply, just as in the case of udbhid and similar 
words We often infer that a word of unknown meaning 
refers to some known thing because it is used in connexion 
with the latter. So, for instance, in the case of the fol- 
lowing words ; ‘ He is to sacrifice with the udbhid ; he cuts 
the yupa , he makes the vedi.’ Analogously we conclude 
that the term pa; 7 ^a^ana/^, which, from the grammatical 
rule quoted, is known to be a name, and which there- 
foie demands a thing of which it is the name, denotes 
the breath, the eye, and so on, which are connected with 
it through their being mentioned in a complementary 
passage. — Some commentators explain the word pa;/^a- 


^ This in answer to the Sankhya who objects to ^ana when 
applied to the prina, &c. being interpreted with the help of 
lakfaha«a ; while if referred to the pradhana, &c. it may be 
explained to have a direct meaning, on the ground of yaugika 
interpretation (the pradhana being ^ana because it produces, the 
mahat &c. being ^ana because they are produced). The Vedantin 
points out that the compound pa^^a^ana^ has its own 
meaning, just as a^vakania, literally horse-ear, which conventionally 
denotes a certain plant. 

* We infer that udbhid is the name of a sacrifice because it is 
mentioned in connexion with the act of sacrificing ; we infer that 
the yfipa is a wooden post because it is said to be cut, and so on. 
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g2Sikh to mean the Gods, the Fathers, the Gandharvas, 
the Asuras, and the Rakshas. Others, again, think that 
the four castes together with the Nishddas are meant. 
Again, some scriptural passage (J^/g-veda Sawh. VIII, 53, 7) 
speaks of the tribe of ^ the five-people,’ meaning thereby 
the created beings in general ; and this latter explanation 
also might be applied to the passage under discussion. 
The teacher (the Sutrakara), on the other hand, aiming at 
showing that the passage does not refer to the twenty-five 
categories of the Sankhyas, declares that on the ground of 
the complementary passage breath, &c. have to be under- 
stood. 

Well, let it then be granted that the five-people mentioned 
in the Mddhyandina-text are breath, &c. since that text 
mentions food also (and so makes up the number five). 
But how shall we interpret the Ka«va-text which does not 
mention food (and thus altogether speaks of four things 
only) ? — To this question the next Sfitra replies. 

13. In the case of (the text of) some (the Kd;^vas) 
where food is not mentioned, (the number five is 
made full) by the light (mentioned in the preceding 
mantra). 

The Ka«va-text, although not mentioning food, makes up 
the full number five, by the light mentioned m the mantra 
preceding that in which the five-people are spoken of. That 
mantra describes the nature of Brahman by saying, ‘ Him 
the gods worship as the light of lights.’— If it be asked 
how it is accounted for that the light mentioned in both 
texts equally is in one text to be employed for the expla- 
nation of the five-people, and not in the other text ; we reply 
that the reason lies in the difference of the requirements. 
As the Mddhyandinas meet in one and the same mantra 
with breath and four other entities enabling them to interpret 
the term, ‘the five-people,’ they are in no need of the light 
mentioned in another mantra. The K^;/vas, on the other 
hand, cannot do without the light. The case is analogous 
to that of the Sho^/ajin-cup, which, according to different 
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passages, is either to be offered or not to be offered at the 
atiratra-sacrifice. 

We have proved herewith that Scripture offers no basis 
for the doctrine of the pradhcina. That this doctrine can- 
not be proved either by Smr/ti or by ratiocination will be 
shown later on. 

14. (Although there is a conflict of the VedAnta- 
passages with regard to the things created, such as) 
ether and so on ; (there is no such conflict with 
regard to the Lord) on account of his being re- 
presented (in one passage) as described (in other 
passages), viz. as the cause (of the world). 

In the preceding part of the work the right definition of 
Brahman has been established ; it has been shown that all the 
Veddnta-texts have Brahman for their common topic ; and 
it has been proved that there is no scriptural authority for 
the doctrine of the pradhdna. — But now a new objection 
presents itself 

It is not possible — our opponent says — to prove either 
that Brahman is the cause of the origin, &c. of the world, 
or that all Ved^nta-texts refer to Brahman; because we 
observe that the Vedanta-texts contradict one another. 
All the Vedanta-passages which treat of the creation 
enumerate its successive steps in different order, and so in 
reality speak of different creations. In one place it is said 
that from the Self there sprang the ether (Taitt. Up. II, i) ; 
in another place that the creation began with fire [Kh, Up. 
VI, 2, 3) ; in another place, again, that the Person created 
breath and from breath faith (Pr. Up.VI, 4) ; in another place, 
again, that the Self created these worlds, the water (above 
the heaven), light, the mortal (earth), and the water (below 
the earth) (Ait. Ar. II, 4, i, 2; 3) There no order is stated 
at all. Somewhere else it is said that the creation origi- 
nated from the Non-existent. ‘ In the beginning this was 
non-existent ; from it was born what exists’ (Taitt. Up. II, 7) ; 
and, ‘ In the beginning this was non-existent ; it became 
existent; it grew’ {Kh, Up. Ill, 19, i). In another place, 
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again, the doctrine of the Non-existent being the ante- 
cedent of the creation is impugned, and the Existent men- 
tioned in its stead. ‘Others say, in the beginning there 
was that only which is not ; but how could it be thus, my 
dear ? How could that which is be born of that which is 
not?’ [Kh. Up. VI, 2, I ; 2.) And in another place, again, 
the development of the world is spoken of as having taken 
place spontaneously, ‘ Now all this was then undeveloped. 
It became developed by form and name ’ (Br/. Up. I, 4, 7). 
— As therefore manifold discrepancies are observed, and 
as no option is possible in the case of an accomplished 
matter ^ the Vedanta-passages cannot be accepted as 
authorities for determining the cause of the world, but we 
must rather accept some other cause of the world resting 
on the authority of Smr/ti and Reasoning. 

To this we make the following reply. — Although the 
Vedanta-passages may be conflicting with regard to the 
order of the things created, such as ether and so on, they 
do not conflict with regard to the creator, ‘on account of 
his being represented as described.’ That means . such as 
the creator is described in any one Veddnta-passage, viz. as 
all-knowing, the Lord of all, the Self of all, without a 
second, so he is represented in all other Vedanta-passages^ 
also. Let us consider, for instance, the description of 
Brahman (given in Taitt. Up. II, i if.). There it is said at 
first, ‘Truth, knowledge, infinite is Brahman’ Here the 
word ‘knowledge,’ and so likewise the statement, made 
later on, that Brahman desired (II, 6), intimate that Brah- 
man is of the nature of intelligence. Further, the text 
declares ^ that the cause of the world is the general Lord, by 
representing it as not dependent on anything else. It further 
applies to the cause of the world the term ‘ Self’ (II, 1), and 
it represents it as abiding within the series of sheaths begin- 


^ Option being possible only in the case of things to be accom- 
plished, i.e. actions. 

® According to Go. An. in the passage, ‘That made itself its 
Self* (II, 7); according to An. Gin in the passage, ‘He created 
all ’ (II, 6). 
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ning with the gross body ; whereby it affirms it to be the 
internal Self within all beings. Again— in the passage, 

‘ May I be many, may I grow forth ’ — it tells how the Self 
became many, and thereby declares that the creator is non- 
different from the created effects. And — in the passage, 
‘He created all this whatever there is’ — it represents the 
creator as the Cause of the entire world, and thereby declares 
him to have been without a second previously to the 
creation. The same characteristics which in the above 
passages are predicated of Brahman, viewed as the Cause of 
the world, we find to be predicated of it in other passages 
also, so, for instance, ‘ Being only, my dear, was this in the 
beginning, one only, without a second. It thought, may I 
be many, may I grow forth. It sent forth fire ^ [Kh, Up. 
VI, 2, 1 ; 3), and ‘ In the beginning all this was Self, one 
only; there was nothing else blinking whatsoever. He 
thought, shall I send forth worlds > ’ (Ait. Ar. II, 4> ^ ^ 

The Ved^nta-passages which are concerned with setting 
forth the cause of the world are thus in harmony through- 
out. — On the other hand, there are found conflicting state- 
ments concerning the world, the creation being in some 
places said to begin with ether, in other places with fire, and 
so on. But, in the first place, it cannot be said that the 
conflict of statements concerning the world affects the 
statements concerning the cause, 1. c. Brahman, in which all 
the Vedinta-texts are seen to agree — for that would be an 
altogether unfounded generalization; — and, in the second 
place, the teacher will reconcile later on (II, 3) those con- 
flicting passages also which refer to the world. And, to 
consider the matter more thoroughly, a conflict of state- 
ments regarding the world would not even matter greatly, 
since the creation of the world and similar topics are not at 
all what Scripture wishes to teach. For we neither observe 
nor are told by Scripture that the welfare of man depends 
on those matters in any way; nor have we the right to 
assume such a thing ; because we conclude from the intro- 
ductory and concluding clauses that the passages about the 
creation and the like form only subordinate members of 
passages treating of Brahman. That all the passages 
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setting forth the creation and so on subserve the purpose of 
teaching Brahman, Scripture itself declares ; compare Kh, 
Up. VI, 8, 4, ‘As food too is an offshoot, seek after its root, 
viz. water. And as water too is an offshoot, seek after its 
root, viz. fire. And as fire too is an offshoot, seek after its 
root, viz. the True.* We, moreover, understand that by 
means of comparisons such as that of the clay (Kh Up. VI, 
I, 4) the creation is described merely for the purpose of 
teaching us that the effect is not really different from the 
cause. Analogously it is said by those who know the sacred 
tradition, ‘ If creation is represented by means of (the 
similes of) clay, iron, sparks, and other things , that is only 
a means for making it understood that (m reality) there is 
no difference whatever’ (Gaud^ap. KL III, 15). — On the 
other hand, Scripture expressly states the fruits connected 
with the knowledge of Brahman, ‘ He who knows Brahman 
obtains the highest’ (Taitt. Up. II, 1); ‘He who knows the 
Self overcomes grief’ (K/i, Up. VII, i, 3), ‘A man who 
knows him passes over death’ ( 5 ve. Up. Ill, 8). That 
fruit is, moreover, apprehended by intuition (pratyaksha), 
for as soon as, by means of the doctrine, ‘ That art thou,’ a 
man has arrived at the knowledge that the Self is non- 
transmigrating, its transmigrating nature vaiiishes for him."* 

It remains to dispose of the assertion that passages such 
as ‘ Non-being this was in the beginning ’ contain conflicting 
statements about the nature of the cause. This is done in 
the next SCltra. 

15. On account of the connexion (with passages 
treating of Brahman, the passages speaking of the 
Non-being do not intimate absolute Non-existence). 

The passage ‘ Non-bcing indeed was this in the beginning ’ 
(Taitt. Up. II, 7) does not declare that the cause of the 
world is the absolutely Non-existent which is devoid of 
all Selfhood. For in the preceding sections of the Upani- 
shad Brahman is distinctly denied to be the Non-existing, 
and is defined to be that which is (‘ He who knows the 
Brahman as non-existing becomes himself non-existing. 
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He who knows the Brahman as existing him we know 
himself as existing ’) ; it is further, by means of the series 
of sheaths, viz. the sheath of food, &c., represented as the 
inner Self of everything. This same Brahman is again 
referred to in the clause, ‘He wished, may I be many;* 
is declared to have originated the entire creation ; and is 
finally referred to in the clause, ‘ Therefore the wise call 
it the true.* Thereupon the text goes on to say, with 
reference to what has all along been the topic of discussion, 
‘ On this there is also this .floka. Non-being indeed was 
this in the beginning,’ &c. If here the term ‘Non-being* 
denoted the absolutely Non-existent, the whole context 
would be broken ; for while ostensibly referring to one 
matter the passage would in reality treat of a second 
altogether different matter. We have therefore to conclude 
that, while the term ‘ Being ’ ordinarily denotes that which 
is differentiated bynames and forms, the term ‘Non-being* 
denotes the same substance previous to its differentiation, 
i. e. that Brahman is, in a secondary sense of the word, 
called Non-being, previously to the origination of the world. 
The same interpietation has to be applied to the passage 
‘Non-being this was in the beginning’ {Kh, Up. Ill, 19, 1); 
for that passage also is connected with another passage which 
luns, ‘ It became being whence it is evident that the ‘ Non- 
being* of the former passage cannot mean absolute Non- 
existence. And in the passage, ‘ Others say, Non-being 
this was in the beginning’ (KA. Up. VI, 2, 1), the reference 
to the opinion of ‘ others ’ does not mean that the doctrine 
referred to (according to which the world was originally 
absolutely non-existent) is propounded somewhere in the 
Veda ; for option is possible in the case of actions but not 
in the case of substances. The passage has therefore to 
be looked upon as a refutation of the tenet of primitive 
absolute non-existence as fancifully propounded by some 
teachers of inferior intelligence ; a refutation undertaken for 
the purpose of strengthening the doctrine that this world 
has sprung from that which is. — The following passage 
again, ‘ Now this was then undeveloped,’ &c. Up. I, 
4, 7), does not by any means assert that the evolution of 
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the world took place without a ruler ; as we conclude from 
the circumstance of its being connected with another 
passage in which the ruler is represented as entering into 
the evolved world of effects, ‘ He entered thither to the 
very tips of the finger-nails,’ &c. If it were supposed that 
the evolution of the world takes place without a ruler, to 
whom could the subsequent pronoun ‘he’ refer (in the 
passage last quoted) which manifestly is to be connected 
with something previously intimated? And as Scripture 
declares that the Self, after having entered into the body, 
is of the nature of intelligence (‘ when seeing, eye by name ; 
when hearing, ear by name ; when thinking, mind by 
name ’), it follows that it is intelligent at the time of its 
entering also. — We, moreover, must assume that the world 
was evolved at the beginning of the creation in the same 
way as it is at present seen to develop itself by names and 
forms, viz. under the rulership of an intelligent creator; 
for we have no right to make assumptions contrary to 
what is at present actually observed. Another scriptural 
passage also declares that the evolution of the world took 
place under the superintendence of a ruler, ‘ Let me now 
enter these beings with this living Self, and let me then 
evolve names and forms’ (Kh, Up. VI, 3, 2). The in*- 
transitive expression ‘It developed itself’ (vy^kriyata; 
it became developed) is to be viewed as having reference to 
the ease with which the real agent, viz. the Lord, brought 
about that evolution. Analogously it is said, for instance, 
that ‘the cornfield reaps itself’ (1. e. is reaped with the 
greatest case), although there is the reaper sufficient (to 
account for the work being done) — Or else we may look 
on the form vydkriyata as having reference to a necessarily 
implied agent ; as is the case in such phrases as ‘ the village 
is being approached ’ (where we necessarily have to supply 
‘ by Devadatta or somebody else ’). 

1 6 . (He whose work is this is Brahman), because 
(the ' work ') denotes the world. 

In the Kaushitaki-brelhmawa, in the dialogue of BdlAki 
and A^^ta.yatru, we read, ‘O B^Uki, he who is the maker of 
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those persons, he of whom this is the work, he alone is to be 
known’ (Kau. Up. IV, 19). The question here arises whether 
what is here inculcated as the object of knowledge is the 
individual soul or the chief vital air or the highest Self. 

The pfirvapakshin maintains that the vital air is meant. 
For, in the first place, he says, the clause ‘ of whom this 
is the work’ points to the activity of motion, and that 
activity rests on the vital air. In the second place, we meet 
with the word ‘pra«a’ in a complementary passage (‘ Then 
he becomes one with that pri;/a alone ’), and that word 
is well known to denote the vital air. In the third place, 
prawa is the maker of all the persons, the person in the 
sun, the person in the moon, &c., who in the preceding part 
of the dialogue had been enumerated by Bdldki ; for that 
the sun and the other divinities are mere differentiations of 
pr^;/a we know from another scriptural passage, viz. ‘ Who 
is that one god (in whom all the other gods are contained)? 
Prd«a and he is Brahman, and they call him That ’ (Bri. 
Up. Ill, 9, 9). — Or else, the p{irvapakshin continues, the 
passage under discussion represents the individual soul as 
the object of knowledge For of the soul also it can be 
said that ‘ this is the work,’ if we understand by *this* all 
meritorious and non-meritorious actions ; and the soul also, 
in so far as it is the enjoyer, can be viewed as the maker 
of the persons enumerated in so far as they are instru- 
mental to the soul’s fruition. The complementary passage, 
moreover, contains an inferential mark of the individual 
soul. For A^itajatru, in order to instruct Bdkiki about 
the ‘ maker of the persons ' who had been proposed as the 
object of knowledge, calls a sleeping man by various names 
and convinces Baliki, by the circumstance that the sleeper 
does not hear his shouts, that the pr^wa and so on are not 
the enjoyers; he thereupon wakes the sleeping man by 
pushing him with his stick, and so makes B^Iiki compre- 
hend that the being capable of fruition is the individual 
soul which is distinct from the priwa. A subsequent passage 
also contains an inferential mark of the individual soul, viz. 
‘ And as the master feeds with his people, nay, as his people 
feed on the master, thus does this conscious Self feed with 
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the other Selfs, thus those Selfs feed on the conscious 
Self’ (Kau. Up. IV, ao). And as the individual soul is the 
support of the pra^^a, it may itself be called pr4«a. — We 
thus conclude that the passage under discussion refers 
either to the individual soul or to the chief vital air ; but 
not to the Lord, of whom it contp.ins no inferential marks 
whatever. 

To this we make the following reply. — The Lord only 
can be the maker of the persons enumerated, on account 
of the force of the introductory part of the section. B^laki 
begins his colloquy with A^ta.fatru with the offer, ‘ Shall 
I tell you Brahman ? ’ Thereupon he enumerates some 
individual souls residing in the sun, the moon, and so on, 
which participate in the sight of the secondary Brahman, 
and in the end becomes silent. A^ata^atru then sets aside 
Biliki’s doctrine as not referring to the chief Brahman — 
with the words, ‘ Vainly did you challenge me, saying, Shall 
I tell you Brahman,’ &c. — and proposes the maker of all 
those individual souls as a new object of knowledge. If 
now that maker also were merely a soul participating in 
the sight of the secondary Brahman, the introductory 
statement which speaks of Brahman would be futile. 
Hence it follows that the highest Lord himself is meant. — 
None, moreover, but the highest Lord is capable of being 
the maker of all those persons as he only is absolutely 
independent. — Further, the clause ‘ of whom this is the 
work ’ does not refer cither to the activity of motion nor 
to meritorious and non-meritorious actions ; for neither 
of those two is the topic of discussion or has been men- 
tioned previously. Nor can the term ‘ work ’ denote the 
enumerated persons, since the latter are mentioned separ- 
ately — in the clause, ‘ He who is the maker of those per- 
sons ’ — and as inferential marks (viz. the neuter gender and 
the singular number of the word karman, work) contradict 
that assumption. Nor, again, can the term ‘ work ’ denote 
either the activity whose object the persons are, or the 
result of that activity, since those two are already implied 
in the mention of the agent (in the clause, ‘ He who is the 
maker ’). Thus there remains no other alternative than to 
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take the pronoun * this * (in ‘ He of whom this is the work ’) 
as denoting the perceptible world and to understand the 
same world — as that which is made — by the term * work.’ 
— We may indeed admit that the world also is not the 
previous topic of discussion and has not been mentioned 
before ; still, as no specification is mentioned, we conclude 
that the term ‘work* has to be understood in a general 
sense, and thus denotes what first presents itself to the 
mind, viz. everything which exists in general. It is, more- 
over, not true that the world is not the previous topic of 
discussion ; we are rather entitled to conclude from the cir- 
cumstance that the various persons (in the sun, the moon, 
&c.) which constitute a part of the world had been specially 
mentioned before, that the passage in question is concerned 
with the whole world in general. The conjunction ‘or’ (in 
‘ or he of whom,’ &c.) is meant to exclude the idea of limited 
makership; so that the whole passage has to be inter- 
preted as follows, ‘ He who is the maker of those persons 
forming a part of the world, or rather — to do away with 
this limitation — he of whom this entire world without any 
exception is the work.’ The special mention made of the 
persons having been created has for its purpose to show 
that those persons whom BAlaki had proclaimed to be 
Brahman are not Brahman. The passage therefore sets 
forth the maker of the world in a double aspect, at first as 
the creator of a special part of the world and thereupon as 
the creator of the whole remaining part of the world ; a way 
of speaking analogous to such every-day forms of ex- 
pression as, ‘ The wandering mendicants are to be fed, and 
then the Br^hmawas ^.* And that the maker of the world 
is the highest Lord is affirmed in all Veddnta-texts. 

17. If it be said that this is not so, on account of 
the inferential marks of the individual soul and the 
chief vital air ; we reply that that has already been 
explained. 


^ By the Brdhma«as being meant all those BrAhma«as who are 
not at the same time wandering mendicants. 
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It remains for us to refute the objection that on account 
of the inferential marks of the individual soul and the 
chief vital air, which are met with in the complementary 
passage, either the one or the other must be meant in the 
passage under discussion, and not the highest Lord. — We 
therefore remark that that objection has already been 
disposed of under I, i, 31. There it was shown that from 
an interpretation similar to the one here proposed by the 
pClrvapakshin there would result a threefold meditation, 
one having Brahman for its object, a second one directed 
on the individual soul, and a third one connected with the 
chief vital air. Now the same result would present itself 
in our case, and that would be unacceptable as we must 
infer from the introductory as well as the concluding 
clauses, that the passage under discussion refers to Brah- 
man. With reference to the introductory clause this has 
been already proved ; that the concluding passage also 
refers to Brahman, we infer from the fact of there being 
stated in it a pre-eminently high reward, ‘ Warding off all 
evil he who knows this obtains pre-eminence among all 
beings, sovereignty, supremacy.’ — But if this is so, the 
sense of the passage under discussion is already settled by 
the discussion of the passage about Pratardawa (I, i, 31^; 
why, then, the present S(itra? — No, we reply ; the sense of 
our passage is not yet settled, since under I, i, 31 it has 
not been proved that the clause, ‘ Or he whose work is this,’ 
refers to Brahman. Hence there arises again, in con- 
nexion with the present passage, a doubt whether the 
individual soul and the chief vital air may not be meant, 
and that doubt has again to be refuted. — The word prina, 
occurs, moreover, in the sense of Brahman, so in the passage, 
‘The mind settles down on pr^wa’ {K/i. Up. VI, 8, 2). — 
The inferential marks of the individual soul also have, on 
account of the introductory and concluding clauses referring 
to Brahman, to be explained so as not to give rise to any 
discrepancy. 

18. But Gaimini thinks that (the reference to the 
individual soul) has another purport, on account of 
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the question and answer ; and thus some also (read 
in their text). 

Whether the passage under discussion is concerned with 
the individual soul or with Brahman, is, in the opinion of 
the teacher G^aimini, no matter for dispute, since the 
reference to the individual soul has a different purport, i. e. 
aims at intimating Brahman. He founds this his opinion 
on a question and a reply met with in the text. After 
A^itajatru has taught Balaki, by waking the sleeping 
man, that the soul is different from the vital air, he asks 
the following question, * BdlAki, where did this person here 
sleep? Where was he? Whence came he thus back?* 
This question clearly refers to something different from the 
individual soul. And so likewise does the reply, ‘When 
sleeping he secs no dream, then he becomes one with that 
pra»a alone and, ‘ From that Self all priwas proceed, each 
towards its place, from the prliwas the gods, from the gods 
the worlds.’ — Now it is the general Vedanta doctrine that 
at the time of deep sleep the soul becomes one with the 
highest Brahman, and that from the highest Brahman the 
whole world proceeds, inclusive of prA?/a, and so on. When 
Scripture therefore represents as the object of knowledge 
that in which there takes place the deep sleep of the soul, 
characterised by absence of consciousness and utter tran- 
quillity, i. e. a state devoid of all those specific cognitions 
which are produced by the limiting adjuncts of the soul, 
and from which the soul returns when the sleep is broken ; 
we understand that the highest Self is meant — Moreover, 
the V4^asaneyi.fdkha, which likewise contains the colloquy 
of Balaki and A^atajatru, clearly refers to the individual 
soul by means of the term, ‘ the person consisting of cog- 
nition * (vi^?7anamaya), and distinguishes from it the highest 
Self (‘ Where was then the person consisting of cognition ? 
and from whence did he thus come back?’Brf. Up. II, i, 
16) ; and later on, in the reply to the above question, 
declares that ‘ the person consisting of cognition lies in the 
ether within the heart.’ Now we know that the word ‘ ether * 
may be used to denote the highest Self, as, for instance, in 
[34] T 
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the passage about the small ether within the lotus of the 
heart {Kh, Up. VIII, i, 1). Further on the Br/. Up. says, 
‘All the Selfs came forth from that Self by which state- 
ment of the coming forth of all the conditioned Selfs it 
intimates that the highest Self is the one general cause. 
— The doctrine conveyed by the rousing of the sleeping 
person, viz. that the individual soul is different from the 
vital air, furnishes at the same time a further argument 
against the opinion that the passage under discussion refers 
to the vital air. 

19. (The Self to be seen, to be heard, &c. is the 
highest Self) on account of the connected meaning 
of the sentences. 

We read in the Br/hadaraz/yaka, in the Maitreyi-br^h- 
ma«a the following passage, ‘ Verily, a husband is not dear 
that you may love the husband, &c &c , veiily, everything 
is not dear that you may love everything ; but that you 
may love the Self therefore everything is dear. Verily, the 
Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be 
marked, O Maitreyi ! When the Self has been seen, heard, 
perceived, and known, then all this is known * (Br/ Up. IV, 
5, 6) — Here the doubt arises whether that which is repre- 
sented as the object to be seen, to be heard, and so on, is 
the cognitional Self (the individual soul) or the highest 
Self. — But whence the doubt ^—Because, we reply, the 
Self is, on the one hand, by the mention of dear things such 
as husband and so on, indicated as the enjoyer whence it 
appears that the passage refers to the individual soul ; and 
because, on the other hand, the declaration that through the 
knowledge of the Self everything becomes known points to 
the highest Self. 

The ptirvapakshin maintains that the passage refers to 
the individual soul, on account of the strength of the initial 
statement. The text declares at the outset that all the 
objects of enjoyment found in this world, such as husband, 
wife, riches, and so on, are dear on account of the Self, and 
thereby gives us to understand that the enjoying (i. e. the 
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individual) Self is meant ; if thereupon it refers to the Self 
as the object of sight and so on, what other Self should it 
mean than the same individual Self ?— A subsequent passage 
also (viz. ‘Thus does this great Being, endless, unlimited, 
consisting of nothing but knowledge, rise from out of these 
elements, and vanish again after them. When he has departed 
there is no more knowledge’), which describes how the 
great Being under discussion rises, as the Self of knowledge, 
from the elements, shows that the object of sight is no 
other than the cognitional Self, i.e. the individual soul. 
The concluding clause finally, ‘ How, O beloved, should he 
know the knower?’ shows, by means of the term ‘knower,’ 
which denotes an agent, that the individual soul is meant. 
The declaration that through the cognition of the Self 
everything becomes known must therefore not be inter- 
preted m the literal sense, but must be taken to mean that 
the world of objects of enjoyment is known through its 
relation to the enjoying soul. 

To this we make the following reply. — The passage 
makes a statement about the highest Self, on account of 
the connected meaning of the entire section. If we consider 
the different passages in their mutual connexion, we find 
that they all refer to the highest Self. After Maitreyi has 
heard from Ya^/7avalkya that there is no hope of immor- 
tality by wealth, she expresses her desire of immortality in 
the words, ‘ What should I do with that by which I do not 
become immortal ? What my Lord knoweth tell that to 
me;’ and thereupon Ya^;7avalkya expounds to her the 
knowledge of the Self. Now Scripture as well as Sm; 7 ti 
declares that immortality is not to be reached but through 
the knowledge of the highest Self. — The statement further 
that through the knowledge of the Self everything becomes 
known can be taken in its direct literal sense only if by the 
Self we understand the highest cause. And to take it in a 
non-literal sense (as the pfirvapakshin proposes) is inad- 
missible, on account of the explanation given of that state- 
ment in a subsequent passage, viz. ‘ Whosoever looks for 
the Brahman class elsewhere than in the Self, is aban- 
doned by the Brahman class.’ Here it is said that who- 
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ever erroneously views this world with its Brahnnians and so 
on, as having an independent existence apart from the Self, 
is abandoned by that very world of which he has taken an 
erroneous view ; whereby the view that there exists any 
difference is refuted. And the immediately subsequent 
clause, ‘ This everything is the Self,’ gives us to understand 
' that the entire aggregate of existing things is non-different 
from the Self ; a doctrine further confirmed by the similes 
of the drum and so on. — By explaining further that the 
Self about which he had been speaking is the cause of the 
universe of names, forms, and works (‘ There has been 
breathed forth from this great Being what we have as Rig- 
veda,’ &c.) Y^^wavalkya again shows that it is the highest 
Self. — To the same conclusion he leads us by declaring, in 
the paragraph which treats of the natural centres of things, 
that the Self is the centre of the whole world with the 
objects, the senses and the mind, that it has neither inside 
nor outside, that it is altogether a mass of knowledge. — 
From all this it follows that what the text represents as the 
object of sight and so on is the highest Self. 

We now turn to the remark made by the pfirvapakshin 
that the passage teaches the individual soul to be the 
object of sight, because it is, in the early part of the chapter, 
denoted as something dear. 

20. (The circumstance of the soul being repre- 
sented as the object of sight) indicates the fulfil- 
ment of the promissory statement ; so A.ymarathya 
thinks. 

The fact that the text proclaims as the object of sight 
that Self which is denoted as something dear indicates 
the fulfilment of the promise made in the passages, 
‘ When the Self is known all this is known,’ ‘ All this is 
that Self.’ For if the individual soul were different from 
the highest Self, the knowledge of the latter would not 
imply the knowledge of the former, and thus the promise 
that through the knowledge of one thing everything is 
to be known would not be fulfilled. Hence the initial 
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statement aims at representing the individual Self and the 
highest Self as non-different for the purpose of fulfilling 
the promise made. — This is the opinion of the teacher 
A.rmarathya 

21. (The initial statement identifies the individual 
soul and the highest Self) because the soul when it 
will depart (from the body) is such (i e. one with the 
highest Self) ; thus Au^ulomi thinks. 

The individual soul which is inquinatcd by the contact 
with its different limiting adjuncts, viz. body, senses, and 
mind (mano-buddhi), attains through the instrumentality 
of knowledge, meditation, and so on, a state of complete 
serenity, and thus enables itself, when passing at some 
future time out of the body, to become one with the 
highest Self ; hence the initial statement in which it is 
represented as non-diffcrent from the highest Self. This 
is the opinion of the teacher Au^^ulomi. — Thus Scrip- 
ture says, ‘That seiene being arising from this body 
appears in its own form as soon as it has approached 
the highest light’ [Kh Up. VIII, 12, 3). — In another 
place Scripture intimates, by means of the simile of the 
rivers, that name and form abide in the individual soul, ‘ As 


’ The comment of the Bhamali on the Sfttra runs as follows • As 
the sparks issuing fiom a fire are not absolutely diflerent from the 
fire, because they participate in the nature of the fire , and, on the 
other hand, aie not absolutely non-different from the fire, because 
m that case they could be distinguished neither from the fire nor 
from each other ; so the individual souls also — v Inch are effects 
of Brahman— are neither absolutely different from Brahman, for 
that would mean that they are not of the nature of intelligence , 
nor absolutely non-different from Brahman, because in that case 
they could not be distinguished from each other, and because, if 
they were identical with Brahman and therefore omniscient, it 
would be useless to give them any instruction Hence the 
individual souls are somehow different from Brahman and some- 
how non-different.— The technical name of the doctrine here 
represented by A^marathya is bhedabhedavada. 
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the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, having lost their 
name and their form, thus a wise man freed from name and 
form goes to the divine Person who is greater than the great ’ 
(Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 8). I. e. as the rivers losing the names and 
forms abiding in them disappear in the sea, so the individual 
soul also losing the name and form abiding in it becomes 
united with the highest person. That the latter half of the 
passage has the meaning here assigned to it, follows from 
the parallelism which we must assume to exist between the 
two members of the comparison \ 

22. (The initial statement is made) because (the 
highest Self) exists in the condition (of the individual 
soul) ; so Kd.yak:;Vtsna thinks. 

Because the highest Self exists also in the condition of the 
individual soul, therefore, the teacher Kdjakntsna thinks, the 
initial statement which aims at intimating the non-differcnce 
of the two is possible. That the highest Self only is that which 
appears as the individual soul, is evident from the Brahmawa- 
passage, ‘ Let me enter into them with this living Self and 
evolve names and forms,’ and similar passages. We have 
also mantras to the same effect, for instance, ‘ The wise one 
who, having produced all forms and made all names, sits 
calling the things by their names’ (Taitt. Ar. Ill, 12, 7)^. 

^ Bhamati The individual soul is absolutely difTcient from the 
highest Self , It IS inquinated by the contact with its different limiting 
adjuncts. But it is spoken of, in the Upanishad, as non-different 
fiom the highest Self because after having puiified itself by means 
of knowledge and meditation il may pass out of the body and 
become one with the highest Self. The text of the Upanishad 
thus tiansfeis a futuie state of non-difference to that time ^^hen 
difference actually exists. Compare the saying of the Pa;7X’ai atrikas 
* Up to the moment of emancipation being reached the soul and the 
highest Self are different. But the emancipated soul is no longer 
different from the highest Self, since there is no further cause of 
difference.’ — The technical name of the doctrine advocated by 
Aui/ulomi is satyabhedavdda. 

* Compare the note to the same mantra as quoted above under 
I, I, II. 
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And where Scripture relates the creation of fire and the 
other elements, it does not at the same time relate a sepa- 
rate creation of the individual soul ; we have therefore no 
right to look on the soul as a product of the highest Self, 
different from the latter. — In the opinion of the teacher 
K^jakr^tsna the non-modificd highest Lord himself is the 
individual soul, not anything else. A.ymarathya, although 
meaning to say that the soul is not (absolutely) different 
from the highest Self, yet intimates by the expression, 
‘ On account of the fulfilment of the promise ’ — which de- 
clares a certain mutual dependence — that there does exist 
a certain relation of cause and effect between the highest 
Self and the individual soul \ The opinion of Au</ulomi 
again clearly implies that the difference and non-difference 
of the two depend on difference of condition^. Of these 
three opinions we conclude that the one held by K^ja- 
k;7tsna accords with Scripture, because it agrees with what 
all the Vedanta-texts (so, for instance, the passage, ‘That 
art thou ’) aim at inculcating. Only on the opinion of 
Kajakr/tsna immortality can be viewed as the result of 
the knowledge of the soul; while it would be impossible 
to hold the same view if the soul were a modification 
(product) of the Self and as such liable to lose its exist- 
ence by being merged in its causal substance. For the 
same reason, name and form cannot abide in the soul (as 
w'as above attempted to prove by means of the simile of the 
rivers), but abide in the limiting adjunct and arc ascribed to 
the soul Itself in a figurative sense only. For the same 
reason the origin of the souls from the highest Self, of 
which Scripture speaks in some places as analogous to the 
issuing of sparks from the fire, must be viewed as based 
only on the limiting adjuncts of the soul. 

The last three Sfitras have further to be interpreted so as 
to furnish replies to the second of the pfirvapakshin’s argu- 
ments, VIZ. that the Br^hadarawyaka passage represents as 


* And not the relation of absolute identity. 

^ I.e. upon the state of emancipation and its absence. 
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the object of sight the individual soul, because it declares 
that the great Being which is to be seen arises from out of 
these elements. ‘ There is an indication of the fulfilment 
of the promise ; so Ajmarathya thinks.’ The promise is 
made in the two passages, ‘ When the Self is known, all this 
is known,’ and ‘ All this is that Self.* That the Self is every- 
thing, is proved by the declaration that the whole world of 
names, forms, and works springs from one being, and is 
merged in one being ^ ; and by its being demonstrated, with 
the help of the similes of the drum, and so on, that effect 
and cause are non-different. The fulfilment of the promise is, 
then, finally indicated by the text declaring that that great 
Being rises, in the form of the individual soul, from out of these 
elements ; thus the teacher A.fmarathya thinks. For if the 
soul and the highest Self are non-different, the promise that 
through the knowledge of one everything becomes known 
is capable of fulfilment — ‘ Because the soul w'hen it will 
depart is such ; thus Au^ulomi thinks/ The statement as 
to the non-difference of the soul and the Self (implied in the 
declaration that the great Being rises, &c.) is possible, 
because the soul when — after having purified itself by 
knowledge, and so on— it will depart from the body, is 
capable of becoming one with the highest Self. This 
is Au^ulomi’s opinion.— ‘ Because it exists in the con- 
dition of the soul; thus K^jak/vtsna opines.’ Because 
the highest Self itself is that which appears as the indivi- 
dual soul, the statement as to the non-differencc of the 
two is well-founded. This is the view of the teacher 
Kd.fakrftsna. 

But, an objection may be raised, the passage, ‘ Rising from 
out of these elements he vanishes again after them. When 
he has departed there is no more knowledge/ intimates the 
final destruction of the soul, not its identity with the highest 
Self! — By no means, we reply. The passage means to say 


* Upapddita »2 ^eti, sarvasyatmamatratvam iti jesha>^. Upapa- 
danaprakaraw sfi^ayati eketi. Sa yathardrendhanagner ityadinai- 
kaprasavalvam, )^athd sarvdsdm apdm ityadina ^aikapralayatva/w 
sarvasyoktam. An. Gi. 
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only that on the soul departing from the body all specific 
cognition vanishes, not that the Self is destroyed. For 
an objection being raised — in the passage, ‘ Here thou hast 
bewildered me, Sir, when thou sayest that having departed 
there is no more knowledge ’ — Scripture itself explains that 
what IS meant is not the annihilation of the Self,* I saynothing 
that is bewildering. Verily, beloved, that Self is imperishable, 
and of an indestructible nature. But there takes place non- 
connexion with the matris.’ That means : The eternally 
unchanging Self, which is one mass of knowledge, cannot 
possibly perish ; but by means of true knowledge there is 
effected its dissociation from the mitres, i. e. the elements 
and the sense organs, which are the product of Nescience. 
When the connexion has been solved, specific cognition, 
which depended on it, no longer takes place, and thus it can 
be said, that * When he has departed there is no moie 
knowledge.’ 

The third argument also of the pOrvapakshin, viz. that 
the word ‘ knower ’ — which occurs in the concluding pas- 
sage, ‘ How should he know the knower? ’ — denotes an agent, 
and therefore refers to the individual soul as the object of 
sight, is to be refuted according to the view of Kajakntsna. — 
Moreover, the text after having enumerated — in the passage, 
‘ For where there is duality as it were, there one sees the 
other,’ &c. — all the kinds of specific cognition which belong 
to the sphere of Nescience declares — in the subsequent 
passage, * But when the Self only is all this, how should he 
see another?’ — that in the sphere of true knowledge all 
specific cognition such as seeing, and so on, is absent. And, 
again, in order to obviate the doubt whether in the absence 
of objects the knower might not know himself, Y^^y/avalkya 
goes on, ‘ How, O beloved, should he know himself, the 
knower?’ As thus the latter passage evidently aims at 
proving the absence of specific cognition, we have to con- 
clude that the word * knower ’ is here used to denote that 
being which is knowledge, i. e. the Self. — That the view of 
K^jakr/tsna is scriptural, we have already shown above. 
And as it is so, all the adherents ofthe Yeddnta must admit 
that the difference of the soul and the highest Self is not 
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real, but due to the limiting adjuncts, viz. the body, and so 
on, which are the product of name and form as presented 
by Nescience. That view receives ample confirmation from 
Scripture ; compare, for instance, ‘ Being only, my dear, this 
was in the beginning, one, without a second ’ (Kh, Up. VI, 
3 , i) ; ‘ The Self is all this’ (AT//. Up. VII, 35, 3) ; ‘ Brahman 
alone is all this’ (Mu. Up. II, 2, ii); ‘This eveiything is 
that Self’ (Bri. Up. II, 4, 6); ‘There is no other seer but 
he ’ (Bn. Up. Ill, 7, 33) ; ‘ There is nothing that sees but it ’ 
(Bn. Up III, 8, 11) — It is likewise confirmed by Smnti ; 
compare, for instance, ‘V^sudeva is all this’ (Bha. Gi. 
VII, 19); ‘Know me, O Bhdrata, to be the soul in all 
bodies^ (Bha. Gi. XIII, 2) ; ‘He who sees the highest Lord 
abiding alike viithin all creatures’ (Bha. Gi. XIII, 27). 
— The same conclusion is supported by those passages 
which deny all difference ; compare, for instance, ‘ If he 
thinks, that is one and I another, he does not know ’ (Bn. 
Up. I, 4, 10) , ‘ From death to death he goes who sees here 
any diversity’ (Bn Up IV, 4, 19). And, again, by those 
passages which negative all change on the part of the Self, 
compare, for instance, ‘ This great unborn Self, undecaying, 
undying, immortal, fearless is indeed Brahman ’ (Bn. Up 
IV, 24). — Moreover, if the doctrine of general identity were 
not true, those who are desirous of release could not be 111 
the possession of irrefutable knowledge, and there would be 
no possibility of any matter being well settled ; while yet 
the knowledge of which the Self is the object is declared to 
be irrefutable and to satisfy all desire, and Scripture speaks 
of those, ‘ Who have well ascertained the object of the 
knowledge of the Vedanta ’ (Mu Up. Ill, 3 , 6). Compare 
also the passage, ‘ What trouble, what sorrow can there be 
to him who has once beheld that unity {Is. Up. 7.) — And 
Smnti also represents the mind of him who contemplates 
the Self as steady (Bha. Gi. II, 54) 

As therefore the individual soul and the highest Self differ 
in name only, it being a settled matter that perfect know- 
ledge has for its object the absolute oneness of the two ; it 
is senseless to insist (as some do) on a plurality of Selfs, and 
to maintain that the individual soul is different from the 
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highest Self, and the highest Self fiom the individual soul. 
For the Self is indeed called by many different names, but 
it is one only. Nor does the passage, ‘He who knows 
Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as hidden in the 
cave’ (Taitt. Up. II, 1), refer to some one cave (different 
from the abode of the individual soul) And that nobody 
else but Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a 
subsequent passage, viz. ‘ Having sent forth he entered into 
it’ (Taitt. Up. II, 6 ), according to which the creator only 
entered into the created beings. — Those who insist on the 
distinction of the individual and the highest Self oppose 
themselves to the true sense of the Vedanta-texts, stand 
thereby in the way of perfect knowledge, which is the door 
to perfect beatitude, and groundlessly assume release to be 
something effected, and therefore non-eternal (And if 
they attempt to show that moksha, although effected, is 
eternal) they involve themselves in a conflict with sound 
logic. 

23. (Brahman is) the material cause also, on 
account of (this view) not being in conflict with 
the promissory statements and the illustrative in- 
stances. 

It has been said that, as practical religious duty has to 
be enquired into because it is the cause of an increase of 
happiness, so Brahman has to be enquired into because it is 
the cause of absolute beatitude. And Brahman has been 
defined as that from which there proceed the origination, 
sustentation, and retractation of this world. Now as this 
definition comprises alike the relation of substantial caus- 
ality in which clay and gold, for instance, stand to golden 
ornaments and earthen pots, and the relation of operative 


^ So according to Go. An. and An. Gi., although their inter- 
pretations seem not to account sufficiently for the ekam of the text* 
— Kaw^id evaikam iti ^ivasthanad anydm ity artha^. Go. An — 
trivabhdvena pratibimbadhardtinktSm ity artha^. An. Gi. 

2 While release, as often remarked, is eternal, it being in fact 
not different from the eternally unchanging Brahman, 
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causality in which the potter and the goldsmith stand to 
the things mentioned ; a doubt arises to which of these 
two kinds the causality of Brahman belongs. 

The pilrvapakshin maintains that Brahman evidently is 
the operative cause of the world only, because Scripture 
declares his creative energy to be preceded by reflection 
Compare, for instance, Pra. Up. VI, 3 ; 4 : ‘ He reflected, he 
created prdwa ’ P'or observation shows that the action of 
operative causes only, such as potters and the like, is pre- 
ceded by reflection, and moreover that the result of some 
activity is brought about by the concurrence of several 
factors ^ It is therefore appropriate that we should view 
the prime creator in the same light The circumstance of 
his being known as ‘the Lord’ furnishes another argu- 
ment For lords such as kings and the son of Vivasvat are 
known only as operative causes, and the highest Lord also 
must on that account be viewed as an operative cause 
only. — Further, the effect of the creator’s activity, viz. this 
world, is seen to consist of parts, to be non-intelligent and 
impure ; we therefore must assume that its cause also is of 
the same nature , for it is a matter of general observation 
that cause and effect arc alike in kind. But that Brahman 
does not resemble the world in nature, we know from many 
scriptural passages, such as ‘ It is without parts, without 
actions, tranquil, without fault, without taint ’ (Svc. Up. 
VI, 19). Hence there remains no other alternative but to 
admit that in addition to Brahman there exists a material 
cause of the world of impure nature, such as is known from 
Smr/ti and to limit the causality of Brahman, as declared 
by Scripture, to operative causality. 

To this we make the following reply — Brahman is to be 
acknowledged as the material cause as well as the operative 
cause ; because this latter view does not conflict with the 
promissory statements and the illustrative instances. The 
promissory statement chiefly meant is the following one, 


^ I.e. that the operative cause and the substantial cause are 
separate things. 

* Viz. the Sdnkhya-smriti. 
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‘ Have you ever asked for that instruction by which that which 
is not heard becomes heard ; that which is not perceived, 
perceived ; that which is not known, known?’ {Kh. Up. VI, 
I, 3.) This passage intimates that through the cognition of 
one thing everything else, even if (previously) unknown, 
becomes known. Now the knowledge of everything is 
possible through the cognition of the material cause, since 
the effect is non-different from the material cause. On the 
other hand, effects are not non-different from their operative 
causes ; for we know from ordinary experience that the 
carpenter, for instance, is different from the house he has 
built. — The illustrative example referred to is the one 
mentioned (Kh, Up. VI, i, 4), ‘My dear, as by one clod 
of clay all that is made of clay is known, the modification 
(i e. the effect) being a name merely which has its origin in 
speech, while the truth is that it is clay merely;’ which 
passage again has reference to the material cause. The 
text adds a few more illustrative instances of similar 
nature, ‘ As by one nugget of gold all that is made of gold 
is known ; as by one pair of nail-scissors all that is made of 
iron is known.* — Similar promissory statements are made 
in other places also, for instance, ‘ What is that through 
which if it is known everything else becomes known (Mu. 
Up. I, I, 3.) An illustrative instance also is given in the 
same place, ‘ As plants grow on the earth ’ (I, i, 7 )* — Com- 
pare also the promissory statement in B;7 Up. IV, 5, 6, 
‘ When the Self has been seen, heard, perceived, and 
known, then all this is known ; ’ and the illustrative instance 
quoted (IV, 5, 8), ‘Now as the sounds of a drum if beaten 
cannot be seized externally, but the sound is seized when 
the drum is seized or the beater of the drum.’ — Similar 
promissory statements and illustrative instances which are 
to be found in all Vedanta-texts are to be viewed as 
proving, more or less, that Brahman is also the material 
cause of the world. The ablative case also in the passage, 
‘ That from whence (yata//) these beings are born,’ has to 
be considered as indicating the material cause of the beings, 
according to the grammatical rule, Pd«. I, 4, 30. — That 
Brahman is at the same time the operative cause of the 
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world, we have to conclude from the circumstance that 
there is no other guiding being. Ordinary material causes, 
indeed, such as lumps of clay and pieces of gold, are 
dependent, in order to shape themselves into vessels and 
ornaments, on extraneous operative causes such as potters 
and goldsmiths ; but outside Brahman as material cause 
there is no other operative cause to which the material cause 
could look ; for Scripture says that previously to creation 
Brahman was one without a second — The absence of a 
guiding principle other than the material cause can more- 
over be established by means of the argument made use of 
in the SCltra, viz. accordance with the promissory state- 
ments and the illustrative examples. If there were ad- 
mitted a guiding principle different from the material 
cause, it would follow that everything cannot be known 
through one thing, and thereby the promissory statements 
as well as the illustrative instances would be stultified. — The 
Self is thus the operative cause, because there is no other 
ruling principle, and the material cause because there is 
no other substance from which the world could originate. 

24. And on account of the statement of reflection 
(on the part of the Self). 

The fact of the sacred texts declaring that the Self 
reflected likewise shows that it is the operative as well as 
the material cause. Passages like ‘ He wished, may I be 
many, may I grow forth,’ and ‘ He thought, may I be many, 
may I grow forth,’ show, in the first place, that the Self is 
the agent in the independent activity which is preceded by 
the Self s reflection ; and, in the second place, that it is the 
material cause also, since the words ‘ May I be many ’ 
intimate that the reflective desire of multiplying itself has 
the inward Self for its object* 

25. And on account of both (i.e. the origin and 
the dissolution of the world) being directly de- 
clared (to have Brahman for their material cause). 

This SCltra supplies a further argument for Brahman’s 
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being the general material cause. — Brahman is the material 
cause of the \Vorld for that reason also that the origination 
as well as the dissolution of the world is directly spoken 
of in the sacred texts as having Brahman for their material 
cause, ‘All these beings take their rise from the ether 
and return into the ether ^ {Kh. Up. I, 9, 1). That that 
from which some other thing springs and into which it 
returns is the material cause of that other thing is well 
known. Thus the earth, for instance, is the material cause 
of rice, barley, and the like. — The word ‘ directly ’ (in the 
Sutra) notifies that there is no other material cause, but that 
all this sprang from the ether only. — Observation further 
teaches that effects are not re-absorbed into anything else 
but their material causes. 

26. (Brahman is the material cause) on account 
of (the Self) making itself ; (which is possible) owing 
to modification. 

Brahman is the material cause for that reason also that 
Scripture — in the passage, ‘ That made itself its Self ’ (Taitt. 
Up. II, 7)— represents the Self as the object of action as 
well as the agent. — But how can the Self which as agent 
was in full existence previously to the action be made out to 
be at the same time that which is effected by the action^ — 
Owing to modification, we reply. The Self, although in full 
existence previously to the action, modifies itself into some- 
thing special, viz. the Self of the effect. Thus we see that 
causal substances, such as clay and the like, are, by under- 
going the process of modification, changed into their pro- 
ducts — The word ‘itself’ in the passage quoted intimates 
the absence of any other operative cause but the Self. 

The word ‘ pariwdmdt ’ (in the SOtra) may also be taken 
as constituting a separate Siltra by itself, the sense of 
which would be : Brahman is the material cause of the 
world for that reason also, that the sacred text speaks 
of Brahman and its modification into the Self of its effect 
as co-ordinated, viz. in the passage, ‘ It became sat and 
tyat, defined and undefined’ (Taitt. Up. II, 6). 
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2 7. And because Brahman is called the source. 

Brahman is the materia! cause for that reason also that it 
is spoken of in the sacred texts as the source (yoni); compare, 
for instance, ^ The maker, the Lord, the person who has his 
source in Brahman ’ (Mu. Up. Ill, i, 3) ; and ‘ That which 
the wise regard as the source of all beings* (Mu. Up. I, i, 
6). For that the word ‘ source * denotes the material cause 
is well known from the use of ordinary language; the 
earth, for instance, is called the yoni of trees and herbs. 
In some places indeed the word yoni means not source, but 
merely place ; so, for instance, in the mantra, ‘ A yoni, O 
Indra, was made for you to sit down upon ’ (A!/k. Sa;«h. 
I, 104, i). But that in the passage quoted it means ‘source ’ 
follows from a complementary passage, ‘ As the spider sends 
forth and draws in its threads,’ &c. — It is thus proved that 
Brahman is the material cause of the world — Of the ob- 
jection, finally, that m ordinary life the activity of operative 
causal agents only, such as potters and the like, is preceded 
by reflection, we dispose by the remark that, as the matter 
in hand is not one which can be known through inferential 
reasoning, ordinary experience cannot be used to settle it. 
For the knowledge of that matter we rather depend on 
Scripture altogether, and hence Scripture only has to be 
appealed to. And that Scripture teaches that the Lord 
who reflects before creation is at the same time the material 
cause, we have already explained. The subject will, more- 
over, be discussed more fully later on. 

28. Hereby all (the doctrines concerning the 
origin of the world which are opposed to the 
VedAnta) are explained, are explained. 

The doctrine according to which the pradhAna is the 
cause of the world has, in the Siitras beginning with I, 
I, 5, been again and again brought forward and refuted. 
The chief reason for the special attention given to that 
doctrine is that the Vedanta-texts contain some passages 
which, to people deficient in mental penetration, may 
appear to contain inferential marks pointing to it. The 
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doctrine, moreover, stands somewhat near to the VedAnta 
doctrine since, like the latter, it admits the non-difference 
of cause and effect, and it, moreover, has been accepted by 
some of the authors of the Dharma-siitras, such as Devala, 
and so on. For all these reasons we have taken special 
trouble to refute the pradh^na doctrine, without paying 
much attention to the atomic and other theories. These 
latter theories, however, must likewise be refuted, as they 
also are opposed to the doctrine of Brahman being the 
general cause, and as slow-minded people might think that 
they also are referred to in some Vedic passages. Hence 
the SCltrak^ra formally extends, in the above Siitra, the 
refutation already accomplished of the pradh^na doctrine 
to all similar doctrines which need not be demolished in 
detail after their great protagonist, the pradhana doctrine, 
has been so completely disposed of. They also arc, firstly, 
not founded on any scriptural* authority ; and are, secondly, 
directly contradicted by various Vedic passages. — The 
repetition of the phrase ‘ are explained ’ is meant to in- 
timate that the end of the adhy^ya has been reached. 


[34] 
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SECOND ADHYAYA. 

FIRST pAdA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

I. If it be objected that (from the doctrine ex- 
pounded hitherto) there would result the fault of 
there being no room for (certain) Smrftis ; we do 
not admit that objection, because (from the rejection 
of our doctrine) there would result the fault of want 
of room for other Smmis. 

It has been shown in the first adhydya that the omniscient 
Lord of all is the cause of the origin of this world in the 
same way as clay is the material cause of jars and gold of 
golden ornaments ; that by his rulership he is the cause of 
the subsistence of this world once originated, just as the 
magician is the cause of the subsistence of the magical 
illusion ; and that he, lastly, is the cause of this emitted 
world being finally reabsorbed into his essence, just as the 
four classes of creatures are reabsorbed into the earth. It 
has further been proved, by a demonstration of the connected 
meaning of all the Vedanta- texts, that the Lord is the Self 
of all of us. Moreover, the doctrines of the pradhana, and 
so on, being the cause of this world have been refuted as 
not being scriptural. — The purport of the second adhydya, 
which we now begin, is to refute the objections (to the 
doctrine established hitherto) which might be founded on 
Smr/ti and Reasoning, and to show that the doctrines of the 
pradhana, &c. have only fallacious arguments to lean upon, 
and that the different Ved^nta-texts do not contradict one 
another with regard to the mode of creation and similar 
topics. — The first point is to refute the objections based on 
Smrrti. 

Your doctrine (the pfirvapakshin says) that the omniscient 
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Brahman only is the cause of this world cannot be main- 
tained, ‘because there results from it the fault of there 
being no room for (certain) Sm;7tis.’ Such Smrztis are the 
one called Tantra which was composed by a rishi and 
is accepted by authoritative persons, and other Smrftis 
based on it^ ; for all of which there would be no room if 
your interpretation of the Veda were the true one For 
they all teach that the non-mtelligent pradhdna is the 
independent cause of the world There is indeed room (a 
raison d’etre) for Smr/tis like the Manu-sm;'/ti, which 
give information about matters connected with the whole 
body of religious duty, characterised by injunction^ and 
comprising the agnihotra and similar performances. They 
tell us at what time and with what rites the members of the 
different castes are to be initiated ; how the Veda has to be 
studied ; in what way the cessation of study has to take 
place ; how marriage has to be performed, and so on. They 
further lay down the manifold religious duties, beneficial to 
man, of the four castes and toamas®. The Kipila Smnti, 
on the other hand, and similar books are not concerned with 
things to be done, but were composed with exclusive refer- 
ence to perfect knowledge as the means of final release If 
then no room were left for them in that connexion also, they 
would be altogether purposeless ; and hence we must explain 
the Ved^nta-texts in such a manner as not to bring them 
into conflict with the Smr^tis mentioned — But how, some- 
body may ask the purvapakshin, can the eventual fault of 
there being left no room for certain Smr/tis be used as an 
objection against that sense of 5ruti which — from various 

^ The Smr/ti called Tantra is the Sankhyajastra as taught by 
Kapila , the Smrni-writers depending on him are Asuri, Paw^ajikha, 
and others. 

® Mimd»zsd Sfi. I, i, 2 : ^odandlaksha«o*rtho dharma^. Com- 
mentary * ^odana iti kriydyiA pravartaka/w va^anam dhu^. 

® Purushartha ; in opposition to the rules referred to in the 
preceding sentence which are kratvartha, i.e the acting according 
to which secures the proper performance of certain rites. 

* It having been decided by the Pflrva Mimawsd already that 
Smrztis contradicted by A^ruti are to be disregarded. 

U 2 
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reasons as detailed under I, i and ff. — has been ascertained 
by us to be the true one, viz. that the omniscient Brahman 
alone is the cause of the world.? — Our objection, the pClr- 
vapakshin replies, will perhaps not appear valid to persons 
of independent thought ; but as most men depend in their 
reasonings on otheis, and are unable to ascertain by them- 
selves the sense of 5ruti, they naturally rely on Sm;7tis, 
composed by celebrated authorities, and try to arrive at the 
sense of ^ruti with their assistance ; while, owing to their 
esteem for the authors of the Smntis, they have no trust in 
our explanations. The knowledge of men like Kapila 
Srnr^ti declares to have been r^shi-like and unobstructed, 
and moreover there is the following 5ruti-passage, ‘It is he 
who, in the beginning, bears in his thoughts the son, the 
nshi, kapila \ whom he wishes to look on while he is born * 
(5ve. Up. V, 2 ). Hence their opinion cannot be assumed 
to be erroneous, and as they moreover strengthen their 
position by argumentation, the objection remains valid, and 
we must therefore attempt to explain the Veddnta-texts in 
conformity with the Sm/'/tis. 

This objection we dispose of by the remark, ‘ It is not so 
because therefrom would result the fault of want of room 
for other Sm;Vtis.’— If you object to the doctrine of the Lord 
being the cause of the world on the ground that it would 
render certain Smr/tis purposeless, you thereby render 
purposeless other Smrttls which declare themselves in 
favour of the said doctrine. These latter Smr/ti-texts we 
will quote in what follows. In one passage the highest 
Brahman is introduced as the subject of discussion, ‘ That 
which IS subtle and not to be known ; ’ the text then goes 
on, ‘ That is the internal Self of the creatures, their soul,’ 
and after that remarks ‘From that sprang the Unevolved, 
consisting of the three guwas, O best of Brahmawas.’ 
And in another place it is said that ‘the Unevolved is 


* On the meaning of ‘ kapila ’ in the above passage, compare the 
Introduction to the Upanishads, translated by Max Muller, vol. ii, 
p. xxxviii ff. — As will be seen later on, .Jankara, in this bhashya, 
takes the Kapila referred to to be some nshi. 
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dissolved in the Person devoid of qualities, O Br&h- 
mawa.* — Thus we read also in the Pur^;/a, ‘ Hear thence 
this short statement: The ancient Ndr^yaz/a is all this; 
he produces the creation at the due time, and at the 
time of reabsorption he consumes it again.’ And so 
in the Bhagavadgitd also (VII, 6), ‘I am the origin and 
the place of reabsorption of the whole world.’ And 
Apastamba too says with reference to the highest Self, 
‘From him spring all bodies; he is the primary cause, 
he is eternal, he is unchangeable’ (Dharma S{itra I, H, 
23, 2). In this way Smr/ti, in many places, declares the 
Lord to be the efficient as well as the material cause 
of the world. As the purvapakshin opposes us on the 
ground of Smnti, we reply to him on the ground of Smr^ti 
only ; hcncc the line of defence taken up in the Sutra. Now 
it has been shown already that the 5ruti-texts aim at con- 
veying the doctrine that the Lord is the universal cause, and 
as wherever diiiferent Smr/tis conflict those maintaining one 
view must be accepted, while those which maintain the 
opposite view must be set aside, those Smr/tis which follow 
kS'ruti arc to be considered as authoritative, while all others 
arc to be disregarded ; according to the Sutra met with in 
the chapter treating of the means of proof (Mini. SOtra 1 , 3 j 
3), ‘ Where there is contradiction (between .S'ruti and Sm^^ti) 
(Sm;7ti) is to be disregarded; in case of there being no 
(contradiction) (Smr/ti is to be recognised) as there is infer- 
ence (of Smr/ti being founded on 5 ’ruti).’ — Nor can wc assume 
that some persons are able to perceive supersensuous matters 
without .Sruti, as there exists no efficient cause for such per- 
ception. Nor, again, can it be said that such perception 
may be assumed in the case of Kapila and others who 
possessed supernatural powers, and consequently unob- 
structed power of cognition. For the possession of super- 
natuial powers itself depends on the performance of religious 
duty, and religious duty is that which is characterised by 
injunction^ ; hence the sense of injunctions (i. e. of the Veda) 

^ I.e. religious duty is known only from the injunctive passages 
of the Veda. 
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which is established first must not be fancifully interpreted 
in reference to the dicta of men ‘established’ (i. e. made 
perfect, and therefore possessing supernatural powers) after- 
wards only. Moreover, even if those ‘perfect’ men were 
accepted as authorities to be appealed to, still, as there are 
many such perfect men, we should have, in all those cases 
where the Smrftis contradict each other in the manner 
described, no other means of final decision than an appeal 
to 5 ruti. — As to men destitute of the power of inde- 
pendent judgment, we are not justified in assuming that 
they will without any reason attach themselves to some 
particular Smr^ti ; for if men’s inclinations were so alto- 
gether unregulated, truth itself would, owing to the 
multiformity of human opinion, become unstable. We 
must therefore try to lead their judgment in the 
right way by pointing out to them the conflict of the 
Smr/tis, and the distinction founded on some of them 
following 5 ruti and others not. — The scriptural passage 
which the pClrvapakshin has quoted as proving the eminence 
of Kapila’s knowledge would not justify us in believing in 
such doctrines of Kapila (i. e. of some Kapila) as are contrary 
to Scripture ; for that passage mentions the bare name of 
Kapila (without specifying which Kapila is meant), and we 
meet in tradition with another Kapila, viz. the one who 
burned the sons of Sagara and had the surname Vdsudeva. 
That passage, moreover, serves another purpose, (viz. the 
establishment of the doctrine of the highest Self,) and has on 
that account no force to prove what is not proved by any 
other means, (viz. the supereminence of Kapila’s know- 
ledge.) On the other hand, we have a JS'ruti-passage which 
proclaims the excellence of Manu \ viz. ‘ Whatever Manu 
said is medicine ’ (Taitt. Sawh. II, 2, 10, 2). Manu himself, 
where he glorifies the seeing of the one Self in everything 
(‘ he who equally sees the Self in all beings and all beings 
in the Self, he as a sacrificer to the Self attains self- 


^ After it has been shown that Kapila the dvaitavadin is not 
mentioned in ^Sruti, it is now shown that Manu the sarvfltmavadin is 
mentioned there. 
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luminousness,’ i. e. becomes Brahman, Manu Smrzti XII, 
91), implicitly blames the doctrine of Kapila. For Kapila, 
by acknowledging a plurality of Selfs, does not admit the 
doctrine of there being one universal Self. In the Mah4- 
bhdrata also the question is raised whether there arc many 
persons (souls) or one ; thereupon the opinion of others is 
mentioned, ‘ There are many persons, O King, according to 
the Sankhya and Yoga philosophers that opinion is contro- 
verted ‘just as there is one place of origin, (viz. the earth,) 
for many persons, so I will proclaim to you that universal 
person raised by his qualities;’ and, finally, it is declared 
that there is one universal Self, ‘ He is the internal Self of 
me, of thee, and of all other embodied beings, the internal 
witness of all, not to be apprehended by any one. He the 
all-headed, all-armed, all-footed, all-eyed, all-nosed one 
moves through all beings according to his will and 
liking.’ And Scripture also declares that there is one 
universal Self, ‘ When to a man who understands the Self 
has become all things, what sorrow, what trouble can 
there be to him who once beheld that unity (tj*. Up. 
7) ; and other similar passages. All which proves that the 
system of Kapila contradicts the Veda, and the doctrine of 
Manu who follows the Veda, by its hypothesis of a plurality 
of Selfs also, not only by the assumption of an independent 
pradh^na. The authoritativeness of the Veda with regard 
to the matters stated by it is independent and direct, just 
as the light of the sun is the direct means of our knowledge 
of form and colour ; the authoritativeness of human dicta, on 
the other hand, is of an altogether different kind, as it 
depends on an extraneous basis (viz. the Veda), and is (not 
immediate but) mediated by a chain of teachers and 
tradition. 

Hence the circumstance that the result (of our doctrine) 
is want of room for certain Sm^^^tis, with regard to matters 
contradicted by the Veda, furnishes no valid objection. — 
An additional reason for this our opinion is supplied by the 
following Sfltra. 

2. And on account of the non-perception of the 
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others (i.e. the effects of the pradhAna, according 
to the SAhkhya system). 

The principles different from the pradhdna, but to be 
viewed as its modifications which the (S^nkhya) Smnti 
assumes, as, for instance, the great principle, arc perceived 
neither in the Veda nor in ordinary experience. Now things 
of the nature of the elements and the sense organs, which 
are well known from the Veda, as well as from experience, 
may be referred to in Smr^ti ; but with regard to things which, 
like Kapila’s great principle, are known neither from the Veda 
nor from experience — no more than, for instance, the objects 
of a sixth sense — Smnti is altogether impossible. That some 
scriptural passages which apparently refer to such things 
as the great principle have in reality quite a different 
meaning has already been shown under I, 4, i. But if 
that part of Smr^ti which is concerned with the effects 
(i. e. the great principle, and so on) is without authority, 
the part which refers to the cause (the pradhana) will be 
so likewise. This is what the Sfitra means to say. — We 
have thus established a second reason, proving that the 
circumstance of there being no room left for certain Smr/tis 
does not constitute a valid objection to our doctrine. — The 
weakness of the trust in reasoning (apparently favouring 
the S^nkhya doctrine) will be shown later on under II, i, 

4ff. 

3. Thereby the Yoga (Smr/ti) is refuted. 

This Sfitra extends the application of the preceding argu- 
mentation, and remarks that by the refutation of the 
Sdnkhya-smr/ti the Yoga-smr/ti also is to be considered 
as refuted ; for the latter also assumes, in opposition to 
Scripture, a pradhana as the independent cause of the world, 
and the ‘ great principle,’ &c, as its effects, although neither 
the Veda nor common experience favour these views. — But, 
if the same reasoning applies to the Yoga also, the latter 
system is already disposed of by the previous arguments ; 
of what use then is it formally to extend them to the 
Yoga,? (as the SOtra does.) — We reply that here an ad- 
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ditional cause of doubt presents itself, the practice of Yoga 
being enjoined in the Veda as a means of obtaining perfect 
knowledge ; so, for instance, Brf. Up. II, 4, 5, ‘ (The Self) is 
to be heard, to be thought, to be meditated upon In 
the vSvet^jvatara Upanishad, moreover, we find various in- 
junctions of Yoga-practice connected with the assumption 
of different positions of the body, &c. ; so, for instance, 
‘ Holding his body with its three erect parts even,’ &c (II, 8). 

Further, we find very many passages in the Veda which 
(without expressly enjoining it) point to the Yoga, as, for 
instance, Ka. Up. II, 6, 11, ‘This, the firm holding back of 
the senses, is what is called Yoga ; ’ ‘ Having received this 
knowledge and the whole rule of Yoga’ (Ka. Up. II, 6, 
18) ; and so on. And in the Yoga-.r^stra itself the passage, 
‘Now then Yoga, the means of the knowledge of truth,’ &c. 
defines the Yoga as a means of reaching perfect knowledge. 
As thus one topic of the jcistra at least (viz. the practice 
of Yoga) is shown to be authoritative, the entire Yoga- 
sm;7ti will have to be accepted as unobjectionable, just 
as the Smnti referring to the ash/akas^. — To this we reply 
that the formal extension (to the Yoga, of the arguments 
primarily directed against the Sankhya) has the purpose 
of removing the additional doubt stated in the above lines ; 
for in spite of a part of the Yoga- smr^ti being authoritative, 
the disagreement (between Smr^ti and 5 ruti) on other topics 
remains as shown above. — Although ^ there are many 
Smr^tis treating of the soul, we have singled out for refu- 
tation the Sankhya and Yoga because they are widely 
known as offering the means for accomplishing the highest 


^ In which passage the phrase ‘to be meditated upon’ (nidi- 
dhyasa) indicates the act of mental concentration characteiistic of 
the Yoga. 

® The ash/akas (certain oblations to be made on the eighth days 
after the full moons of the seasons hemanta and juira) furnish the 
stock illustration for the doctrine of the Pfirva Mim. that Smr/ti 
is authoritative in so far as it is based on i^ruti. 

® But why— it will be asked— do you apply yourself to the 
refutation of the Sinkhya and Yoga only, and not also to that of 
other Smr/tis conflicting with the Vedanta views? 
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end of man and have found favour with many competent 
persons. Moreover, their position is strengthened by a 
Vedic passage referring to them, 'He who has known 
that cause which is to be apprehended by Sihkhya and 
Yoga he is freed from all fetters ’ ( 5 ve. Up. VI, 13). (The 
claims which on the ground of this last passage might be 
set up for the S^inkhya and Yoga-smWtis in their entirety) 
we refute by the remark that the highest beatitude (the 
highest aim of man) is not to be attained by the know- 
ledge of the Sdnkhya-sm;Vti irrespective of the Veda, nor 
by the road of Yoga-practice. For Scripture itself declares 
that there is no other means of obtaining the highest beati- 
tude but the knowledge of the unity of the Self which is 
conveyed by the Veda, ‘ Over death passes only the man 
who knows him; there is no other path to go’ ( 5 ‘ve. Up. 
Ill, 8). And the SAhkhya and Yoga-systems maintain 
duality, do not discern the unity of the Self. In the 
passage quoted (‘ That cause which is to be apprehended 
by Sdnkhya and Yoga ’) the terms ‘ Sdnkhya ’ and ‘ Yoga ’ 
denote Vedic knowledge and meditation, as we infer from 
proximity^. We willingly allow room for those portions 
of the two systems which do not contradict the Veda. In 
their description of the soul, for instance, as free from all 
qualities the Sankhyas are in harmony with the Veda 
which teaches that the person (purusha) is essentially pure ; 
cp. B;7. Up. IV, 3, 16, ‘ For that person is not attached to 
anything.’ The Yoga again in giving rules for the con- 
dition of the wandering religious mendicant admits that 
state of retirement from the concerns of life which is known 
from scriptural passages such as the following one, ‘ Then 
the parivrA^ka with discoloured (yellow) dress, shaven, 
without any possessions,’ &c. (6^^bila Upan. IV). 

The above remarks w’ill serve as a reply to the claims 
of all argumentative Smr/tis. If it be said that those 
Smrftis also assist, by argumentation and proof, the cogni- 
tion of truth, we do not object to so much, but we maintain 


^ I.e. from the fact of these terms being employed in a passage 
standing close to other passages which refer to Vedic knowledge. 
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all the same that the truth can be known from the Ved&nta- 
texts only; as is stated by scriptural passages such as 
‘ None who does not know the Veda perceives that great 
one’ (Taitt. Br. Ill, 12, 9, 7) ; ‘I now ask thee that person 
taught in the Upanishads ’ (Br/. Up. Ill, 9, 26); and others. 

4. (Brahman can)not (be the cause of the world) 
on account of the difference of character of that, 
(viz. the world) ; and its being such, (i.e. different 
from Brahman) (we learn) from Scripture. 

The objections, founded on Smr^ti, against the doctrine 
of Brahman being the efficient and the material cause of 
this world have been refuted ; we now proceed to refute 
those founded on Reasoning. — But (to raise an objection at 
the outset) how is there room for objections founded on 
Reasoning after the sense of the sacred texts has once been 
settled? The sacred texts arc certainly to be considered 
absolutely authoritative with regard to Brahman as well 
as with regard to religious duty (dharma). — (To this the 
pCirvapakshin replies), The analogy between Brahman and 
dharma would hold good if the matter in hand were to be 
known through the holy texts only, and could not be ap- 
proached by the other means of right knowledge also. 
In the case of religious duties, i. e. things to be done, we 
indeed entirely depend on Scripture. But now we are 
concerned with Brahman which is an accomplished existing 
thing, and in the case of accomplished things there is room 
for other means of right knowledge also, as, for instance, 
the case of earth and the other elements shows. And 
just as in the case of several conflicting scriptural passages 
we explain all of them in such a manner as to make them 
accord with one, so 5 ruti, if in conflict with other means 
of right knowledge, has to be bent so as to accord with 
the latter. Moreover, Reasoning, which enables us to infer 
something not actually perceived in consequence of its 
having a certain equality of attributes with what is actually 
perceived, stands nearer to perception than 5 ruti which 
conveys its sense by tradition merely. And the knowledge 
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of Brahman which discards Nescience and effects final 
release terminates in a perception (viz. the intuition — 
S^ksh^tk^ra — of Brahman), and as such must be assumed 
to have a seen result (not an unseen one like dharma)^ 
Moreover, the scriptural passage, ‘He is to be heard, to 
be thought,’ enjoins thought in addition to hearing, and 
thereby shows that Reasoning also is to be resorted to 
with regard to Brahman. Hence an objection founded on 
Reasoning is set forth, ' Not so, on account of the difference 
of nature of this (effect) ’ — The Veddntic opinion that the 
intelligent Brahman is the material cause of this world 
is untenable because the effect would in that case be of 
an altogether different character from the cause. For 
this world, which the Vedantm considers as the effect 
of Brahman, is perceived to be non-in telligent and im- 
pure, consequently different in character from Brahman ; 
and Brahman again is declared by the sacred texts to be 
of a character different from the world, viz. intelligent 
and pure. But things of an altogether different character 
cannot stand to each other in the relation of material 
cause and effect Such effects, for instance, as golden orna- 
ments do not have earth for their material cause, nor is 

* The cognition of Brahman terminates in an act of anubhava ; 
hence as it has been shown that reasoning is more closely con- 
nected w'lth anubhava than ^ruti is, we have the right to apply 
reasoning to 5'ruti — Ananda Giri comments on the passage from 
anubhavavasanam as follows: brahmasakshatkarasya mokshopa- 
yatajd pradhanyat tatra rabdad api parokshagoX’arad aparokshar- 
thasddharmyago/taras tarko^ntarahgam iti tasyaiva balavatvam ity 
artha^. Aitihyamatrewa pravadaparamparyamatrewa parokshatayeti 
javat. Anubhavasya pradhanye taikasyoktanyayena tasminn an- 
tarafigatvdd dgamasya bahirangatvad antarangabahirangayor 
antarangaw balavad ity nyayad uktaw tarkasya balavattvam. 
Anubhavaprddhdnyawz tu nadyapi siddham ity drankydhanubhaveti. 
Nanu Brahma^wanaw vaidikatvad dharmavad adrzsh/aphalam 
esh/avyaw tat kuto * syanubhavavasanavidydmvartakatvaw? tatrdha 
moksheti. Adhish/Z/anasakshatkarasya juktj^di^wane tadavidyatat- 
karyanivartakatvadnsh/e^, brahma^^anasydpi tarkavardd asambha- 
vanddinirdsadvdra sakshdtkdrdvasdymas tadavidyddinivartakatve- 
naiva muktihetuteti nddrfsh/aphalatety arthaA. 
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gold the material cause of earthen vessels ; but effects of 
an earthy nature originate from earth and effects of the 
nature of gold from gold. In the same manner this world, 
which is non-intelligcnt and comprises pleasure, pain, and 
dulness, can only be the effect of a cause itself non-in- 
telligent and made up of pleasure, pain, and dulness ; but 
not of Brahman which is of an altogether different character. 
The difference in character of this world from Brahman 
must be undeistood to be due to its impurity and its want 
of intelligence. It is impure bccau‘5c being itself made 
up of pleasure, pain, and dulness, it is the cause of delight, 
grief, despondency, &c., and because it comprises in itself 
abodes of various character such as heaven, hell, and so on. 
It IS devoid of intelligence because it is observed to stand 
to the intelligent principle in the relation of subserviency, 
being the instrument of its activity. For the relation of 
subserviency of one thing to another is not possible on 
the basis of equality ; two lamps, for instance, cannot be 
said to be subservient to each other (both being equally 
luminous)— But, it will be said, an iiUclligcnf instrument 
also might be subservient to the enjoying soul; just as 
an intelligent servant is subservient to his master. — 
This analogy, we reply, does not hold good, because in the 
case of servant and master also only the non-intelligcnt 
element in the former is subservient to the intelligent 
master. For a being endowed with intelligence subserves 
another intelligent being only with the non-intelligent part 
belonging to it, viz. its internal organ, sense organs, &c. j 
while in so far as it is intelligent itself it acts neither for 
nor against any other being. For the Sankhyas are of 
opinion that the intelligent beings (i. e. the souls) are in- 
capable of either taking in or giving out anything \ and 
are non-active Hence that only which is devoid of in- 
telligence can be an instrument. Nor^ is there anything 

1 Niratij-ayd^, upa^anipayadharmaj&nyatvaz?^ niratijayatvam. 
An. Gi. 

* A sentence replying to the possible objection that the world, 
as being the effect of the intelligent Brahman, might itself be 
intelligent. 
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to show that things like pieces of wood and clods of earth 
are of an intelligent nature ; on the contrary, the dichotomy 
of all things which exist into such as are intelligent and 
such as are non-intelligent is well established. This world 
therefore cannot have its material cause in Brahman from 
which it is altogether different in character. — Here some- 
body might argue as follows. Scripture tells us that this 
world has originated from an intelligent cause ; therefore, 
starting from the obseiTation that the attributes of the cause 
survive in the effect, I assume this whole world to be in- 
telligent. The absence of manifestation of intelligence 
(in this world) is to be ascribed to the particular nature of 
the modification ^ . J ust as undoubtedly intelligent beings do 
not manifest their intelligence in certain states such as sleep, 
swoon, &c., so the intelligence of wood and earth also is 
not manifest (although it exists). In consequence of this 
difference produced by the manifestation and non-mani- 
festation of intelligence (in the case of men, animals, &c., on 
the one side, and wood, stones, &c. on the other side), and 
in consequence of form, colour, and the like being present in 
the one case and absent in the other, nothing prevents the 
instruments of action (earth, wood, &c ) from standing to 
the souls in the relation of a subordinate to a superior thing, 
although in reality both are equally of an intelligent nature. 
And just as such substances as flesh, broth, pap, and the 
like may, owing to their individual differences, stand in the 
relation of mutual subserviency, although fundamentally 
they are all of the same nature, viz mere modifications of 
earth, so it will be in the case under discussion also, with- 
out there being done any violence to the well-known 
distinction (of beings intelligent and non-intelligent). — This 
reasoning — the purvapakshin replies — if valid might remove 
to a certain extent that difference of character between 


’ In the case of things commonly considered non-intelligent, 
intelligence is not influenced by an internal organ, and on that 
account remains unperceived; samaste ^agati sato»pi ^aitanyasya 
tatra tatrdnta^kara/^aparhiamlnuparagad anupalabdhir aviruddhi. 
An. Gi. 
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Brahman and the world which is due to the circumstance 
of the one being intelligent and the other non-intelligent ; 
there would, however, still remain that other difference which 
results from the fact that the one is pure and the other 
impure. But in reality the argumentation of the objector 
does not even remove the first-named difference ; as is 
declared in the latter part of the Sutra, ‘ And its being such 
we learn from Scripture.* For the assumption of the in- 
tellectuality of the entire world — which is supported neither 
by perception nor by inference, &c.— must be considered 
as resting on Scripture only in so far as the latter speaks 
of the world as having originated from an intelligent cause ; 
but that scriptural statement itself is contradicted by other 
texts which declare the world to be ‘of such a nature,* 
i. e of a nature different from that of its material cause. 
For the scriptural passage, ‘ It became that which is know- 
ledge and that which is devoid of knowledge * (Taitt. Up. 
II, 6), which teaches that a certain class of beings is of a 
non-intclligent nature intimates thereby that the non-intel- 
ligcntworld is different from the intelligent Brahman. — But — 
somebody might again object — the sacred texts themselves 
sometimes speak of the elements and the bodily organs, 
which are generally considered to be devoid of intelligence, 
as intelligent beings The following passages, for instance, 
attribute intelligence to the elements. ‘ The earth spoke ; * 
‘The waters spoke’ (.Sat. Br. VI, i, 3, 2; 4); and, again, 
‘ Fire thought , ’ ‘ Water thought ’ {Kk. Up. VI, 2, 3 ; 4). 
Other texts attribute intelligence to the bodily organs, 
‘ These prawas when quarrelling together as to who was the 
best went to Brahman’ (Br/. Up. VI, i, 7) ; and, again, 
‘ They said to Speech : Do thou sing out for us ’ (Br/. Up. 
I, 3, 2). — To this objection the pfirvapakshin replies in the 
following Sutra. 

5. But (there takes place) denotation of the super- 
intending (deities), on account of the difference and 
the connexion. 

The word ‘but’ discards the doubt raised. We are 
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not entitled to base the assumption of the elements and 
the sense organs being of an intellectual nature on such 
passages as ‘the earth spoke/ &c. because ‘there takes 
place denotation of that which presides/ In the case of 
actions like speaking, disputing, and so on, which require 
intelligence, the scriptural passages denote not the mere 
material elements and organs, but rather the intelligent 
divinities which preside over earth, &c., on the one hand, 
and Speech, &c., on the other hand. And why so^ ‘On 
account of the difference and the connexion.’ The 
difference is the one previously referred to between the 
enjoying souls, on the one hand, and the material elements 
and oigans, on the other hand, which is founded on the 
distinction between intelligent and non-intelligent beings; 
that difference would not be possible if all beings were 
intelligent. Moreover, the Kaushitakins in their account of 
the dispute of the prawas make express use of the word 
‘divinities’ in order to preclude the idea of the mere material 
organs being meant, and in order to include the super- 
intending intelligent beings They say, ‘The deities con- 
tending with each for who was the best; ^ and, again, ‘All 
these deities having recognised the pre-eminence in piawa’ 
(Kau. Up. II, 14) — And, secondly. Mantras, Arthavadas, 
Itihasas, Puiawas, &c. all declare that intelligent presiding 
divinities are connected with everything. Moreover, such 
scriptural passages as ‘ Agni having become Speech entered 
into the mouth’ (Ait An II, 4, a, 4) show that each 
bodily organ is connected with its own favouring divinity. 
And in the passages supplementary to the quarrel of the 
pr^was we read in one place how, for the purpose of 
settling their relative excellence, they went to Pra^Apati, 
and how they settled their quarrel on the ground of presence 
and absence, each of them, as Pra^apati had advised, de- 
parting from the body for some time (‘ They went to their 
father Pra^dpati and said,* &c ; Kh. Up. V, i, 7); and in 
another place it is said that they made an offering to prdwa 
(Bn. Up. VI, 1, 13), &c. ; all of them proceedings which are 
analogous to those of men, &c., and therefore strengthen 
the hypothesis that the text refers to the superintending 
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deities. In the case of such passages as, ‘Fire thought,* 
we must assume that the thought spoken of is that of 
the highest deity which is connected with its effects as 
a superintending principle. — From all this it follows that 
this world is different in nature from Brahman, and hence 
cannot have it for its material cause 

To this objection raised by the pClrvapakshin the next 
SCitra replies. 

6. But it is seen. 

The word ‘ but ’ discards the ptlrvapaksha. 

Your assertion that this world cannot have originated 
from Biahman on account of the difference of its character 
is not founded on an absolutely true tenet. For we see 
that from man, who is acknowledged to be intelligent, non- 
intelligent things such as hair and nails originate, and that, 
on the other hand, from avowedly non-mtelligent matter, 
such as cow-dung, scorpions and similar animals arc pro- 
duced. — But — to state an objection — the real cause of the 
non-intelligent hair and nails is the human body which is 
itself non-intelligcnt, and the non-intelligcnt bodies only of 
scorpions are the effects of non-intcIJigcnt dung. — Even 
thus, we reply, there remains a difference in character 
(between the cause, for instance, the dung, and the effect, 
for instance, the body of the scorpion), in so far as some 
non-mtelligent matter (the body) is the abode of an 
intelligent principle (the scorpion’s soul), while other 
non-intelligent matter (the dung) is not. Moreover, the 
difference of nature — due to the cause passing over 
into the effect — between the bodies of men on the one 
side and hair and nails on the other side, is, on account 
of the divergence of colour, form, &c., very considerable 
after all The same remark holds good with regard to 
cow-dung and the bodies of scorpions, &c. If absolute 
equality were insisted on (in the case of one thing being 
the effect of another), the relation of material cause and 
effect (which after all requires a distinction of the two) 
would be annihilated. If, again, it be remarked that in the 
case of men and hair as well as in that of scorpions and 
[34] X 
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cow-dung there is one characteristic feature, at least, which 
is found in the effect as well as in the cause, viz. the quality 
of being of an earthy nature ; we reply that in the case of 
Brahman and the world also one characteristic feature, viz. 
that of existence (satta), is found in ether, &c. (which are 
the effects) as well as in Brahman (which is the cause). — 
He, moreover, who on the ground of the difference of the 
attributes tries to invalidate the doctrine of Brahman 
being the cause of the world, must assert that he under- 
stands by difference of attributes either the non-occurrence 
(in the world) of the entire complex of the characteristics 
of Brahman, or the non-occurrence of any (some or other) 
characteristic, or the non-occurrence of the characteristic 
of intelligence. The first assertion would lead to the 
negation of the relation of cause and effect in general, 
which relation is based on the fact of there being m the effect 
something over and above the cause (for if the two were 
absolutely identical they could not be distinguished). The 
second assertion is open to the charge of running counter 
to what is well known ; for, as we have already remarked, 
the characteristic quality of existence which belongs to 
Brahman is found likewise in ether and so on For the 
third assertion the requisite proving instances are wanting ; 
for what instances could be brought forward against the 
upholder of Brahman, in order to prove the general 
assertion that whatever is devoid of intelligence is seen not 
to be an effect of Brahman ^ (The upholder of Brahman 
would simply not admit any such instances) because he 
maintains that this entire complex of things has Brahman 
for its material cause. And that all such assertions are 
contrary to Scripture, is clear, as we have already shown it 
to be the purport of Scripture that Brahman is the cause 
and substance of the world It has indeed been maintained 
by the pOrvapakshin that the other means of proof also 
(and not merely sacred tradition) apply to Brahman, on 
account of its being an accomplished entity (not something 
to be accomplished as religious duties are) ; but such an 
assertion is entirely gratuitous. For Brahman, as being 
devoid of form and so on, cannot become an object of 
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perception ; and as there are in its case no characteristic 
marks (on which conclusions, &c. might be based), inference 
also and the other means of proof do not apply to it ; but, 
like religious duty, it is to be known solely on the ground 
of holy tradition. Thus Scripture also declares, ‘ That 
doctrine is not to be obtained by argument, but when it is 
declared by another then, O dearest ! it is easy to under- 
stand ’ (Ka. Up. I, 2 , 9). And again, ‘ Who in truth knows 
it ^ Who could here proclaim it, whence this creation 
sprang (7?2g-v. Sawh. X, 1 29, 6 ) These two mantras show 
that the cause of this world is not to be known even by 
divine beings (bvara) ^ of extraordinary power and wisdom. 

There are also the following Smr/ti passages to the same 
effect : ‘Do not apply reasoning to those things which are 
uncognisable ^ ‘ Unevolved he is called, uncognisable, 

unchangeable;’ ‘Not the legions of the gods know my 
origin, not the great nshis For I myself am in every way 
the origin of the gods and great r/shis’ (Bha. Gt. X, 2). 
— And if it has been maintained above that the scriptural 
passage enjoining thought (on Brahman) in addition to 
mere hearing (of the sacred texts treating of Brahman) 
shows that reasoning also is to be allowed its place, we 
reply that the passage must not deceitfully be taken 
as enjoining bare independent ratiocination, but must be 
understood to represent reasoning as a subordinate auxiliary 
of intuitional knowledge By reasoning of the latter type 
we may, for instance, arrive at the following conclusions ; 
that because the state of dream and the waking state exclude 
each other the Self is not connected with those states ; 
that, as the soul in the state of deep sleep leaves the 
phenomenal world behind and becomes one with that 
whose Self is pure Being, it has for its Self pure Being 
apart from the phenomenal world; that as the world 
springs from Brahman it cannot be separate from Brahman, 


' On uvara in the above meaning, compare Deussen, p. 69, 
note 41. 

* The line ‘ prakr/tibhya^i param,’ &c. is wanting in all MSS. 
1 have consulted. 

X 2 
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according to the principle of the non-difference of cause 
and effect, &c.^ The fallaciousness of mere reasoning will 
moreover be demonstrated later on (II, i, ii). — He‘^, more- 
over, who merely on the ground of the sacred tradition 
about an intelligent cause of the world would assume this 
entire world to be of an intellectual nature would find room 
for the other scriptural passage quoted above (‘ He became 
knowledge and what is devoid of knowledge’) which 
teaches a distinction of intellect and non- intellect ; for 
he could avail himself of the doctrine of intellect being 
sometimes manifested and sometimes non-manifested. His 
antagonist, on the other hand (i. e. the Sankhya), would not 
be able to make anything of the passage, for it distinctly 
teaches that the highest cause constitutes the Self of the 
entire world. 

If, then, on account of difference of character that which 
is intelligent cannot pass over into what is non-intelligent, 
that also which is non-intelligent (i.e in our case, the 
non-intelligent pradh^na of the Sankhyas) cannot pass over 
into what is intelligent — (So much for argument’s sake,) 
but apart from that, as the argument resting on difference 
of character has already been refuted, we must assume an 
intelligent cause of the world in agreement with Scripture. 


’ Anancla Giri on the above passage : jrutyakankshitaw tarkam 
eva mananavidhivishayam udaharali svapnanteti. Svajina^agantayor 
mithovyabhiX’di ^d dtmana^ svabhavatas tadvattvabhavad avasthS- 
dvayena tasya svato * sawpnktatvam ato ^ivasyavasthavatvena 
nfibrahmatvam ity arlha^. Tathdpi dehaditadatmyenatmano bhdvin 
na ni^prapaw^abrahmatety ajankyaha sawprasade ^eti. Sata somya 
tada sawpanno bhavatiti jrute^ sushupte ni^prapaw^’asadatmatvava- 
gamad atmanas lathavidhabiahmatvasiddhir ity artha^. Dvaita- 
grdhii)ralyakshadi\irodhat katham Stmanoxdvittyabrahmatvam ity 
Sjankya ta^^atvadihetuna brahmatinktavastvabhavasiddher adhya- 
kshadinam atatvavedakapr^maz/ydd avirodhad yuktam dtmano 
*dviiiyabrahmaivam ity aha prapawX’asyeti. 

® Let us finally assume, merely for argument's sake, that a 
vailakshawya of cause and effect is not admissible, and enquire 
whether that assumption can be reconciled more easily with an 
intelligent or a non-intelligent cause of the world. 
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7. If (it is said that the effect is) non-existent 
(before its origination) ; we do not allow that 
because it is a mere negation (without an object). 

If Brahman, which is intelligent, pure, and devoid of 
qualities such as sound, and so on, is supposed to be the 
cause of an effect which is of an opposite nature, i.e. 
non-intelligent, impure, possessing the qualities of sound, 
&c., it follows that the effect has to be considered as 
non-existing before its actual origination. But this con- 
sequence cannot be acceptable to you— the Ved^ntin— 
who maintain the doctrine of the effect existing in the 
cause already. 

This objection of yours, wc reply, is without any force, 
on account of its being a mere negation. If you negative 
the existence of the effect previous to its actual origina- 
tion, your negation is a mere negation without an object to 
be negatived. The negation (implied in ‘non-existent’) 
can certainly not have for its object the existence of the 
effect previous to its origination, since the effect must be 
viewed as ‘ existent,’ through and in the Self of the cause, 
before its origination as well as after it ; for at the present 
moment also this effect does not exist independently, apart 
from the cause ; according to such scriptural passages as, 
‘ Whosoever looks for anything elsewhere than in the Self 
is abandoned by everything’ (Brt Up. II, 4, 6). In so 
far, on the other hand, as the effect exists through the Self 
of the cause, its existence is the same before the actual be- 
ginning of the effect (as after it) — But Brahman, which is 
devoid of qualities such as sound, &c., is the cause of this 
world (possessing all those qualities)! — True, but the effect 
with all its qualities does not exist without the Self of the 
cause either now or before the actual beginning (of the 
effect); hence it cannot be said that (according to our 
doctrine) the effect is non-existing before its actual begin- 
ning. — This point will be elucidated in detail in the section 
treating of the non-difference of cause and effect. 

8. On account of such consequences at the time 
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of reabsorption (the doctrine maintained hitherto) 
is objectionable. 

The pdrvapakshin raises further objections. — If an effect 
which is distinguished by the qualities of grossness, con- 
sisting of parts, absence of intelligence, limitation, impurity, 
&c., is admitted to have Brahman for its cause, it follows 
that at the time of reabsorption (of the world into Brah- 
man), the effect, by entering into the state of non-division 
from its cause, inquinates the latter with its properties. As 
therefore — on your doctrine — the cause (i. e Brahman) as 
well as the effect is, at the time of reabsorption, character- 
ised by impurity and similar qualities, the doctrine of the 
Upanishads, according to which an omniscient Brahman is 
the cause of the world, cannot be upheld. — Another ob- 
jection to that doctrine is that in consequence of all 
distinctions passing at the time of reabsorption into the 
stale of non-distinction there would be no special causes 
left at the time of a new beginning of the world, and con- 
sequently the new world could not arise with all the 
distinctions of enjoying souls, objects to be enjoyed and so 
on (which are actually observed to exist). — A thiid ob- 
jection is that, if we assume the origin of a new world even 
after the annihilation of all works, &c (which are the causes 
of a new world arising) of the enjoying souls which enter 
into the state of non-difference from the highest Brahman, 
we are led to the conclusion that also those (souls) which 
have obtained final release again appear in the new world. — 
If you finally say, ‘Well, let this world remain distinct from 
the highest Brahman even at the time of reabsorption,’ we 
reply that in that case a reabsorption will not take place 
at all, and that, moreover, the effect’s existing separate 
from the cause is not possible.— For all these reasons the 
Veddnta doctrine is objectionable. 

To this the next Sutra replies. 

9. Not SO ; as there are parallel instances. 

There is nothing objectionable in our system. — The 
objection that the effect when being reabsorbed into its 
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cause would inquinate the latter with its qualities does not 
damage our position * because there are parallel instances,* 
i. e. because there are instances of effects not inquinating 
with their qualities the causes into which they are re- 
absorbed. Things, for instance, made of clay, such as pots, 
&c., which in their state of separate existence are of various 
descriptions, do not, when they arc reabsorbed into their 
original matter (i. e. clay), impart to the latter their in- 
dividual qualities ; nor do golden ornaments impart their 
individual qualities to their elementary material, i. e. gold, 
into which they may finally be reabsorbed. Nor does the 
fourfold complex of organic beings which springs from 
earth impart its qualities to the latter at the time of re- 
absorption. You (i e the pfirvapakshin), on the other hand, 
have not any instances to quote in your favour. For re- 
absorption could not take place at all if the effect when 
passing back into its causal substance continued to subsist 
there with all its individual properties. And ’ that in spite 
of the non-difference of cause and effect the effect has its 
Self in the cause, but not the cause in the effect, is a point 
which we shall render clear later on, under II, 1, 14. 

Moreover, the objection that the effect would impart its 
qualities to the cause at the time of reabsorption is formu- 
lated too narrowly because, the identity of cause and effect 
being admitted, the same would take place during the time 
of the subsistence (of the effect, previous to its reabsorption). 
That the identity of cause and effect (of Brahman and the 
world) holds good indiscriminately with regard to all time 
(not only the time of reabsorption), is declared in many 
scriptural passages, as, for instance, ‘ This everything is that 
Self* (Brz. Up. II, 4, 6) ; * The Self is all this * {K/t. Up. 
VII, 25, 2) ; ‘ The immortal Brahman is this before ' (Mu. 
Up. II, 2, 11) ; ‘All this is Brahman * {K/i Up. Ill, I4» i)* 

With regard to the case referred to in the 5ruti-passages 
we refute the assertion of the cause being affected by the 


> Nanu pralayakale karyadharmtj ^en ndvatishMeran na tarhi 
kdrawadharmS api tishZ/^eyus tayor abhedat tairahananyatve.pUi. 
An. Gi. 
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effect and its qualities by showing that the latter are the 
mere fallacious superimpositions of nescience, and the very 
same argument holds good with reference to reabsorption 
also. — We can quote other examples in favour of our 
doctrine. As the magician is not at any time affected by 
the magical illusion produced by himself, because it is un- 
real, so the highest Self is not affected by the world- 
illusion. And as one dreaming person is not affected by 
the illusory visions of his dream because they do not 
accompany the waking state and the state of dreamless 
sleep; so the one permanent witness of the three states 
(viz. the highest Self which is the one unchanging witness of 
the creation, subsistence, and reabsorption of the world) is 
not touched by the mutually exclusive three states. For 
that the highest Self appears in those three states, is a mere 
illusion, not more substantial than the snake for which the 
rope is mistaken in the twilight. With reference to this point 
teachers knowing the true tradition of the Vedanta have 
made the following declaration, ‘When the individual soul 
which is held in the bonds of slumber by the beginningless 
M^yd awakes, then it knows the eternal, sleepless, dream- 
less non-duality’ (Gau^/ap. Kdr. I, 16). 

So far wc have shown that — on our doctrine — there is no 
danger of the cause being affected at the time of reabsorp- 
tion by the qualities of the effect, such as grossness and the 
like. — With regard to the second objection, viz. that if we 
assume all distinctions to pass (at the time of reabsorption) 
into the state of non-distinction there would be no special 
reason for the origin of a new world affected with dis- 
tinctions, we likewise refer to the ‘ existence of parallel 
instances.’ For the case is parallel to that of deep sleep 
and trance. In those states also the soul enters into an 
essential condition of non-distinction ; nevertheless, wrong 
knowledge being not yet finally overcome, the old state of 
distinction re-establishes itself as soon as the soul awakes 
from Its sleep or trance. Compare the scriptural passage, 
‘All these creatures when they have become merged in 
the True, know not that they are merged in the True. 
Whatever these creatures are here, whether a lion, or a 
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wolf, or a boar, or a worm, or a midge, or a gnat, or a 
musquito, that they become again’ {Kh, Up. VI, 9, 2 ; 3). 
For just as during the subsistence of the world the phe- 
nomenon of multifarious distinct existence, based on wrong 
knowledge, proceeds unimpeded like the vision of a dream, 
although there is only one highest Self devoid of all dis- 
tinction ; so, we conclude, there remains, even after re- 
absorption, the power of distinction (potential distinction) 
founded on wrong knowledge. — Herewith the objection 
that — according to our doctrine — even the finally released 
souls would be born again is already disposed of. They 
will not be born again because in their case wrong know- 
ledge has been entirely discarded by perfect knowledge 
— The last alternative finally (which the pfirvapakshin had 
represented as open to the Ved^ntin), viz. that even at the 
time of reabsorption the world should remain distinct from 
Brahman, precludes itself because it is not admitted by the 
Veddntins themselves. — Hence the system founded on the 
Upanishads is in every way unobjectionable. 

10. And because the objections (raised by the 
Sahkhya against the Vedanta doctrine) apply to his 
view also. 

The doctrine of our opponent is liable to the very same 
objections which he urges against us, viz. in the following 
manner. — The objection that this world cannot have 
sprung from Brahman on account of its difference of 
character applies no less to the doctrine of the pradhAna 
being the cause of the world ; for that doctrine also assumes 
that from a pradhdna devoid of sound and other qualities a 
world is produced which possesses those very qualities. 
The beginning of an effect different in character being thus 
admitted, the SMkhya is equally driven to the doctrine 
that before the actual beginning the effect was non-existent. 
And, moreover, it being admitted (by the SMkhya also) 
that at the time of reabsorption the effect passes back into 
the state of non-distinction from the cause, the case of 
the Sahkhya here also is the same as ours.— -And, further, if 
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(as the Sdhkhya also must admit) at the time of reabsorp- 
tion the differences of all the special effects are obliterated 
and pass into a state of general non-distinction, the special 
fixed conditions, which previous to reabsorption were the 
causes of the different worldly existence of each soul, can, 
at the time of a new creation, no longer be determined, 
there being no cause for them ; and if you assume them to 
be determined without a cause, you are driven to the 
admission that even the released souls have to re-enter a 
state of bondage, there being equal absence of a cause (in 
the case of the released and the non-released souls). And 
if you try to avoid this conclusion by assuming that at the 
time of reabsorption some individual differences pass into 
the state of non-distinction, others not, we reply that in 
that case the latter could not be considered as effects of the 
pradh^Lna^. — It thus appears that all those difficulties (raised 
by the S^hkhya) apply to both views, and cannot therefore 
be urged against either only. But as either of the two 
doctrines must necessarily be accepted, we arc strengthened 
— by the outcome of the above discussion — in the opinion 
that the alleged difficulties are no real difficulties 

II. If it be said that, in consequence of the ill- 
foundedness of reasoning, we must frame our con- 
clusions otherwise ; (we reply that) thus also there 
would result non-release. 

In matters to be known from Scripture mere reasoning is 
not to be relied on for the following reason also. As the 
thoughts of man are altogether unfettered, reasoning which 
disregards the holy texts and rests on individual opinion 
only has no proper foundation. We see how arguments, 
which some clever men had excogitated with great pains, 
are shown, by people still more ingenious, to be fallacious, and 
how the arguments of the latter again are refuted in their turn 

* For if they are effects of the pradhana they must as such be 
reabsorbed into it at the time of general reabsorption. 

* And that the Vedanta view is preferable because the nullity of 
the objections has already been demonstrated in its case. 
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by other men ; so that, on account of the diversity of men’s 
opinions, it is impossible to accept mere reasoning as having 
a sure foundation. Nor can we get over this difficulty by 
accepting as well-founded the reasoning of some person of 
recognised mental eminence, maybe now be Kapila or any- 
body else ; since we observe that even men of the most 
undoubted mental eminence, such as Kapila, Ka;/ada, and 
other founders of philosophical schools, have contradicted 
one another. 

But (our adversary may here be supposed to say), we will 
fashion our reasoning otherwise, i. e. in such a manner as 
not to lay it open to the charge of having no proper foun- 
dation. You cannot, after all, maintain that no reasoning 
whatever is well-founded ; for you yourself can found your 
assertion that reasoning has no foundation on reasoning only; 
your assumption being that because some arguments aie seen 
to be devoid of foundation other arguments as belonging to 
the same class are likewise devoid of foundation. Moreover, 
if all reasoning were unfounded, the whole course of practical 
human life would have to come to an end. For we see that 
men act, with a view to obtaining pleasure and avoiding 
pain in the future time, on the assumption that the past, the 
present, and the future arc uniform. — Further, in the case of 
passages of Scripture (apparently) contradicting each other, 
the ascertainment of the real sense, which depends on a 
pi ell minary refutation of the apparent sense, can be effected 
only by an accurate definition of the meaning of sentences, 
and that involves a process of reasoning. Thus Manu also 
expresses himself : ‘ Perception, inference, and the jistra 
according to the various traditions, this triad is to be known 
well by one desiring clearness in regard to right. — He who 
applies reasoning not contradicted by the Veda to the Veda 
and the(Smr^ti) doctrine of law, he, and no other, knows the 
law’ (Manu Smr/ti XII, 105, 106). And that ‘want of 
foundation,’ to which you object, really constitutes the beauty 
of reasoning, because it enables us to arrive at unobjection- 
able arguments by means of the previous refutation of 
objectionable arguments^. (No fear that because the 

‘ The whole style of argumentation of the Mimawsa would be 
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pOrvapaksha is ill-founded the siddhinta should be ill- 
founded too ;) for there is no valid reason to maintam that 
a man must be stupid because his elder brother was stupid. 
— For all these reasons the want of foundation cannot be 
used as an argument against reasoning 

Against this argumentation we remark that thus also 
there results ‘ want of release.’ For although with regard 
to some things reasoning is observed to be well founded, 
with regard to the matter in hand there will result ‘ want of 
release,’ viz. of the reasoning from this very fault of ill- 
foundedness. The true nature of the cause of the world 
on which final emancipation depends cannot, on account of 
its excessive abstruseness, even be thought of without the 
help of the holy texts ; for, as already remarked, it cannot 
become the object of perception, because it docs not possess 
qualities such as form and the like, and as it is devoid of 
characteristic signs, it does not lend itself to inference and 
the other means of right knowledge, — Or else (if wc adopt 
another explanation of the word ‘ avimoksha ’) all those who 
teach the final release of the soul are agreed that it results 
from perfect knowledge. Perfect knowledge has the cha- 
racteristic mark of uniformit}’, because it depends on accom- 
plished actually existing things , for whatever thing is 
permanently of one and the same nature is acknowledged 
to be a true or real thing, and knowledge conversant about 
such is called perfect knowledge ; as, for instance, the 
knowledge embodied in the proposition, ‘fire is hot.* Now, 
it is clear that in the case of perfect knowledge a mutual 
conflict of men’s opinions is impossible. But that cognitions 
founded on reasoning do conflict is generally known ; for 
we continually observe that w'hat one logician endeavours 
to establish as perfect knowriedge is demolished by another, 
wdio. in his turn, is treated alike by a third. How therefore 
can knowledge, which is founded on reasoning, and whose 
object is not something permanently uniform, be perfect 
knowledge ? — Nor can it be said that he who maintains the 

impossible, if all reasoning were sound ; for then no pdrvapaksha 
view could be maintained. 
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pradhina to be the cause of the world (i. e. the S&6khya) is 
the best of all reasoners, and accepted as such by all philoso- 
phers; which would enable us to accept his opinion as perfect 
knowledge — Nor can we collect at a given moment and on 
a given spot all the logicians of the past, present, and future 
time, so as to settle (by their agreement) that their opinion 
regarding some uniform object is to be considered perfect 
knowledge. The Veda, on the other hand, which is eternal 
and the source of knowledge, may be allowed to have for 
its object firmly established things, and hence the perfection 
of that knowledge which is founded on the Veda cannot be 
denied by any of the logicians of the past, present, or future. 
Wc have thus established the perfection of this our know- 
ledge which reposes on the Upanishads, and as apart from 
it perfect knowledge is impossible, its disregard would lead 
to ‘absence of final release’ of the transmigrating souls. 
Our final position therefore is, that on the ground of Scrip- 
ture and of reasoning subordinate to Scripture, the intelli- 
gent Brahman is to be considered the cause and substance 
of the world. 

12. Thereby those (theories) also which are not 
accepted by competent persons are explained. 

Hitherto we have refuted those objections against the 
Vedanta-texts which, based on reasoning, take their stand 
on the doctrine of the pradhAna being the cause of the world ; 
(which doctrine deserves to be refuted first), because it stands 
near to our Vedic system, is supported by somewhat weighty 
arguments, and has, to a certain extent, been adopted by 
some authorities who follow the Veda — But now some dull- 
witted persons might think that another objection founded 
on reasoning might be raised against the Vedanta, viz. on the 
ground of the atomic doctrine. The Sfitrakara, therefore, 
extends to the latter objection the refutation of the former, 
considering that by the conquest of the most dangerous 
adversary the conquest of the minor enemies is already 
virtually accomplished Other doctrines, as, for instance, 
the atomic doctrine of which no part has been accepted by 
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either Manu or Vyasa or other authorities, are to be con- 
sidered as ‘ explained,’ i. e. refuted by the same reasons 
which enabled us to dispose of the pradh^na doctrine. As 
the reasons on which the refutation hinges are the same, 
there is no room for further doubt. Such common argu- 
ments are the impotence of reasoning to fathom the depth 
of the transcendental cause of the world, the ill-foundedness 
of mere Reasoning, the impossibility of final release, even 
in case of the conclusions being shaped ‘ otherwise ’ (see the 
preceding SOtra), the conflict of Scripture and Reasoning, 
and so on. 

13. If it be said that from the circumstance of (the 
objects of enjoyment) passing over into the enjoyer 
(and vice versd) there would result non-distinction 
(of the two) ; we reply that (such distinction) may exist 
(nevertheless), as ordinary experience shows. 

Another objection, based on reasoning, is raised against 
the doctrine of Brahman being the cause of the world. — 
Although Scripture is authoritative with regard to its own 
special subject-matter (as, for instance, the causality of 
Bi ah man), still it may have to be taken in a secondary sense 
in those cases where the subject-matter is taken out of its 
grasp by other means of right knowledge ; just as mantras 
and arthavadas have occasionally to be explained in a 
secondary sense (when the primary, literal sense is rendered 
impossible by other means of right kno^\ledge*). Ana- 
logously reasoning is to be considered invalid outside its 
legitimate sphere ; so, for instance, in the case of religious 
duty and its opposite” — Hence Scripture cannot be acknow- 
ledged to refute what is settled by other means of right 
knowledge. And if you ask, * Where does Scripture oppose 
itself to what is thus established ? ’ we give you the fol- 

' The follo\Mng arthaviida-passage, for instance, ‘the sacrificial 
post IS the sun,’ is to be taken in a metaphorical sense ; because 
perception renders it impossible for us to take it in its literal 
meaning. 

® Which are to be known from the Veda only. 
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lowing instance. The distinction of enjoyers and objects 
of enjoyment is well known from ordinary experience, the 
enjoyers being intelligent, embodied souls, while sound and 
the like arc the objects of enjoyment. Devadatta, for instance, 
is an enjoycr, the dish (which he eats) an object of enjoy- 
ment. The distinction of the two would be reduced to 
non-existence if the enjoyer passed over into the object 
of enjoyment, and vice versa. Now this passing over of 
one thing into another would actually result from the doc- 
tiineof the world being non-dififcrent from Brahman. But the 
sublation of a well-established distinction is objectionable, 
not only with rcgaid to the present time when that distinc- 
tion IS observed to exist, but also with regard to the past 
and the future, for which it is inferred. The doctrine of 
Brahman’s causality must therefore be abandoned, as it 
would lead to the sublation of the well-established dis- 
tinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment. 

To the preceding objection we reply, ‘ It may exist as in 
ordinary experience.’ Even on our philosophic view the dis- 
tinction may exist, as ordinary experience furnishes us with 
analogous instances. We see, for instance, that weaves, foam, 
bubbles, and other modifications of the sea, although they 
really are not different from the sea-water, exist, sometimes 
in the state of mutual separation, sometimes in the state of 
conjunction, &c. From the fact of their being non-diffcrent 
from the sca-w^ater, it docs not follow that they pass over 
into each other , and, again, although they do not pass 
over into each other, still they arc not different from the 
sea. So it is in the case under discussion also. The 
enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment do not pass over 
into each other, and yet they are not different from the 
highest Brahman. And although the enjoycr is not really 
an effect of Brahman, since the unmodified creator himself, 
in so far as he enters into the effect, is called the enjoyer 
(according to the passage, ‘ Having created he entered into 
it,’ Taitt. Up II, 6), still after Brahman has entered into its 
effects it passes into a state of distinction, in consequence of 
the effect acting as a limiting adjunct; just as the universal 
ether is divided by its contact with jars and other limiting 
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adjuncts. The conclusion is, that the distinction of enjoyers 
and objects of enjoyment is possible, although both are non- 
dififerent from Brahman, their highest cause, as the analogous 
instance of the sea and its waves demonstrates. 

14. The non-difference of them (i.e. of cause and 
effect) results from such terms as ‘origin’ and the 
like. 

The’ refutation contained in the preceding SCitra was set 
forth on the condition of the practical distinction of en- 
joyers and objects of enjoyment being acknowledged. In 
reality, however, that distinction does not exist because 
there is understood to be non-diffcrence (identity) of cause 
and effect. The effect is this manifold world consisting of 
ether and so on , the cause is the highest Brahman Of 
the effect it is understood that in reality it is non-diffcrent 
from the cause, i. e has no existence apart from the cause. — 
How so? — ‘ On account of the scriptural word “origin ” and 
others.’ The word ‘ origin ’ is used in connexion with a 
simile, in a passage undertaking to show how through the 
knowledge of one thing everything is known ; viz. AV/ Up. 
VI, 1, 4, ‘As, my dear, by one clod of clay all that is made 
of clay is known, the modification (i. e. the effect ; the thing 
made of clay) being a name merely which has its origin 
in speech, while the truth is that it is clay merely, thus,’ 
&c. — The meaning of this passage is that, if there is known 
a lump of clay which really and truly is nothing but clay^ 
there are known thereby likewise all things made of clay, 
such as jars, dishes, pails, and so on, all of which agree in 
having clay for their true nature For these modifications 
or effects are names only, exist through or originate 
from speech only, while in reality there exists no such thing 
as a modification. In so far as they are names (individual 
effects distinguished by names) they are untrue ; in so far 

’ Panwamavadam avalambyapdtato virodhawz samadhiiya vivar- 
tavadam S^ntya paramasamadhanam aha An. Gi. 

® Ananda Giii construes differently: etad uktam iti, paramarthato 
v^dtam iti sambandha/i. 
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as they are clay they are true. — This parallel instance is given 
with reference to Brahman ; applying the phrase ‘ having its 
origin in speech * to the case illustrated by the instance quoted 
we understand that the entire body of effects has no existence 
apart from Brahman. — Later on again the text after having 
declared that fire, water, and earth are the effects of Brahman, 
maintains that the effects of these three elements have no 
existence apart from them, ‘ Thus has vanished the specific 
nature of burning fire, the modification being a mere name 
which has its origin in speech, while only the three colours 
are what is true’ (K/i. Up. VI, 4, i). — Other sacred texts 
also whose purport it is to intimate the unity of the Self 
are to be quoted here, in accordance with the ‘ and others’ 
of the Siltra. Such texts are, ‘ In that all this has its Self ; 
it is the True, it is the Self, thou art that ’ {Kk. Up. VI, 
8, 7) ; ‘ This everything, all is that Self’ (Br/. Up II, 4, 6) ; 
‘Brahman alone is all this’ (Mu. Up. II, 2, 11) ; ‘The Self 
is all this’ {KA. Up. VII, 25, 2) ; ‘ There is m it no diversity ’ 
(Brt. Up. IV, 4, 25).— On any other assumption it would 
not be possible to maintain that by the knowledge of one 
thing everything becomes known (as the text quoted above 
declares). We therefore must adopt the following view. 
In the same way as tho.se parts of ethereal space which 
are limited by jars and waterpots are not really different 
from the universal ethereal space, and as the water of a 
mirage is not really different from the surface of the salty 
steppe — for the nature of that water is that it is seen in 
one moment and has vanished in the next, and moreover, 
it is not to be perceived by its own nature (i. e. apart from 
the surface of the desert^) — ; so this manifold world with its 
objects of enj'oyment, enjoyers and so on has no existence 
apart from Brahman. — But — it might be objected — Brah- 
man has in itself elements of manifoldness. As the tree 
has many branches, so Brahman possesses many powers 


^ Dnsh/eti kada/^id drzsh/aw punar nash/am anityam iti yivat.— 
Dr/sh/agraha«asft>htaw pratitikale^pi satlar 4 hitya/w tatraiva hetvan- 
taram aha svarllpeweti. An. Gi. 

[34] Y 
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and energies dependent on those powers. Unity and mani- 
foldncss are therefore both true. Thus, a tree considered 
in itself is one, but it is manifold if viewed as having 
branches ; so the sea in itself is one, but manifold as having 
waves and foam ; so the clay in itself is one, but manifold 
if viewed with regard to the jars and dishes made of it. 
On this assumption the process of final release resulting 
from right knowledge may be established in connexion 
with the element of unity (in Brahman), while the two 
processes of common worldly activity and of activity ac- 
cording to the Veda— which depend on the karmak^;/^a — 
may be established in connexion with the element of mani- 
foldness. And with this view the parallel instances of clay 
&c. agree very well. 

This theory, we reply, is untenable because in the in- 
stance (quoted in the Upanishad) the phrase ‘ as clay they 
arc true’ asserts the cause only to be true while the phrase 
‘having its origin in speech’ declares the unreality of all 
effects. And with reference to the matter illustrated by the 
instance given (viz. the highest cause, Brahman) we read, 
‘ In that all this has its Self*;’ and, again, ‘That is true, ’ 
whereby it is asserted that only the one highest cause is 
true. The following passage again, ‘ That is the Self; thpu 
art that, O .Svetaketu ! ’ teaches that the embodied soul 
(the individual soul) also is Brahman. (And we must note 
that) the passage distinctly teaches that the fact of the em- 
bodied soul having its Self in Brahman is self-establishcd, 
not to be accomplished by endeavour. This doctrine of 
the individual soul having its Self in Brahman, if once 
accepted as the doctrine of the Veda, does away with the 
independent existence of the individual soul, just as the 
idea of the rope does away with the idea of the snake 
(for which the rope had been mistaken). And if the 
doctrine of the independent existence of the individual 
soul has to be set aside, then the opinion of the entire 
phenomenal world — which is based on the individual soul — 
having an independent existence is likewise to be set aside. 
But only for the establishment of the latter an element 
of manifoldness would have to be assumed in Brahman, in 
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addition to the element of unity. — Scriptural passages also 
(such as, ‘ When the Self only is all this, how should he sec 
another.?’ Bn. Up. II, 4, 13) declare that for him who sees 
that everything has its Self in Brahman the whole 
phenomenal world with its actions, agents, and results of 
actions is non-existent. Nor can it be said that this 
non-existence of the phenomenal woild is declared (by 
Scripture) to be limited to certain states ; for the passage 
‘ Thou art that * shows that the general fact of Brahman 
being the Self of all is not limited by any particular state. 
Moreover, Scripture, showing by the instance of the thief 
(AV/. VI, 16) that the false-minded is bound while the true- 
minded is released, declares thereby that unity is the one 
true existence while manifoldness is evolved out of wrong 
knowledge. For if both weie true how could the man 
who acquiesces in the reality of this phenomenal world 
be called false-minded ^ ? Another scriptural passage (‘ from 
death to death goes he who perceives therein any diversity,* 
Bn. Up. IV, 4, 19) declares the same, by blaming those 
who perceive any distinction. — Moreover, on the doctrine, 
which we arc at piesent impugning, release cannot result 
from knowledge, because the doctrihe does not acknow- 
ledge that some kind of wrong knowledge, to be removed 
by perfect knowledge, is the cause of the phenomenal 
world. For how can the cognition of unity remove the 
cognition of manifoldness if both are true ? 

Other objections arc started. — If we acquiesce in the 
doctrine of absolute unity, the ordinary means of right 
knowledge, perception, &c., become invalid because the 
absence of manifoldness deprives them of their objects ; 
just as the idea of a man becomes invalid after the right 
idea of the post (which at first had been mistaken for a 
man) has presented itself. Moreover, all the texts em- 
bodying injunctions and prohibitions will lose their pur- 
port if the distinction on which their validity depends 

' In the passage alluded to he is called so by implication, being 
compared to the ‘ false-minded ’ thief who, knowing himself to be 
guilty, undergoes the ordeal of the heated hatchet, 

Y 2 
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does not really exist. And further, the entire body of 
doctrine which refers to final release will collapse, if the 
distinction of teacher and pupil on which it depends is 
not real. And if the doctrine of release is untrue, how 
can we maintain the truth of the absolute unity of the 
Self, which forms an item of that doctrine ? 

These objections, we reply, do not damage our position 
because the entire complex of phenomenal existence is 
considered as true as long as the knowledge of Brahman 
being the Self of all has not arisen; just as the phantoms 
of a dream are considered to be true until the sleeper 
wakes. I’or as long as a person has not reached the true 
knowledge of the unity of the Self, so long it does not 
enter his mind that the world of effects with its means and 
objects of right knowledge and its results of actions is 
untrue , he rather, in consequence of his ignorance, looks 
on mere effects (such as body, offspring, wealth, &c.) as 
forming part of and belonging to his Self, forgetful of 
Brahman being m reality the Self of all Hence, as long 
as true knowledge does not present itself, there is no reason 
why the oidinaiy course of secular and religious activity 
should not hold on undisturbed. The case is analogous to 
that of a dreaming man who in his dream sees manifol-d 
things, and, up to the moment of waking, is convinced that 
his ideas arc produced by real perception without sus- 
pecting the perception to be a merely apparent one. — But 
how (to restate an objection raised above) can the Vedanta- 
texts if untiue convey information about the true -being 
of Brahman^ Wc certainly do not observe that a man 
bitten by a rope-snake (i e. a snake falsely imagined m 
a rope) dies, nor is the w^ater appearing in a mirage used 
for drinking or bathing ^ — This objection, we reply, is with- 
out force (because as a matter of fact we do see real effects 
to result from unreal causes), for we observe that death 
sometimes takes place from imaginary venom, (when a man 
imagines himself to have been bitten by a venomous snake,) 


' l.e. oidmary expenence does not teach us that real effects 
spring from unreal causes. 
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and effects (of what is perceived in a dream) such as the 
bite of a snake or bathing in a river take place with regard 
to a dreaming person. — But, it will be said, these effects 
themselves are unreal’ — These effects themselves, we reply, 
arc unreal indeed ; but not so the consciousness which the 
dreaming person has of them. This consciousness is a real 
result ; for it is not sublatcd by the waking consciousness. 
The man who has risen from sleep does indeed consider 
the effects perceived by him in his dream such as being 
bitten by a snake, bathing in a river, &c. to be unreal, but 
he does not on that account consider the consciousness he 
had of them to be unreal likewise. — (Wc remark in passing 
that) by this fact of the consciousness of the dreaming 
person not being sublated (by the waking consciousness) 
the doctrine of the body being our true Self is to be con- 
sidered as refuted k — Scripture also (in the passage, ‘If a 
man who is engaged in some saciificc undei taken for some 
special wish sees in his dream a woman, he is to infer there- 
from success in his work’) dcclaics that by the unieal 
phantom of a dream a real icsult such as prosperity may 
be obtained And, again, another scriptural passage, after 
having declaied that fiom the observation of certain un- 
favourable omens a man is to conclude that he will not 
live long, continues ‘ if somebody sees in his dream a black 
man with black teeth and that man kills him,’ intimating 
thereby that by the unreal dream-phantom a real fact, viz. 
death, is notified — It is, moreover, known fiom the ex- 
perience of persons who carefully observe positive and 
negative instances that such and such dreams are auspicious 
omens, others the reverse. And (to quote another example 
that something true can result from or be known through 
something untrue) we see that the knowledge of the real 
sounds A. &c. is reached by means of the unreal written 
letters. Moreover, the reasons which establish the unity of the 


^ Svapna^agraddehajor vyabhi^are*pi pratyabhi^Mnit tadanu- 
gatdtmaikyasiddhej /taitanyisya H dehadharmatve rfip^divat tadanu- 
palabdhiprasangad avagates Hbadhat tadrapasyatmano^dehadvayati- 
rekasiddher deharndtratmavado na ^aikta ity artha^. An. Gi. 
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Self are altogether final, so that subsequently to them nothing 
more is required for full satisfaction ^ An injunction as, 
for instance, ‘ He is to sacrifice ’ at once renders us desirous 
of knowing what is to be effected, and by what means and in 
what manner it is to be effected ; but passages such as, ‘Thou 
art that,* ‘ I am Brahman,’ leave nothing to be desired because 
the state of consciousness produced by them has for its object 
the unity of the universal Self. P'or as long as something else 
remains a desire is possible ; but there is nothing else which 
could be desired in addition to the absolute unity of Brah- 
man. Nor can it be maintained that such states of con- 
sciousness do not actually arise , for scriptural passages 
such as, ‘He understood what he said ’ [Kh. Up. VII, i8, 2 ), 
declare them to occur, and certain means arc enjoined to 
biing them about, such as the hearing (of the Veda from 
a teacher) and the iccital of the sacred texts Nor, again, 
can such consciousness be objected to on the ground cither 
of uselessness or of crroncousncss, because, firstly, it is seen 
to have for its result the cessation of ignorance, and because, 
secondly, there is no other kind of knowledge by which it 
could be sublated. And that before the knowledge of the 
unity of the Self has been reached the whole real-unreal 
course of ordinary life, worldly as well as religious, goes l^n 
unimpeded, wc have already explained. When, however, final 
authority having intimated the unity of the Self, the entire 
course of the world which was founded on the previous 
distinction is sublated, then there is no longer any oppor- 
tunity for assuming a Biahman comprising in itself various 
elements. 

But — it may be said —(that would not be a mere assump- 
tion, but) Scripture itself, by quoting the parallel instances 
of clay and so on, declares itself in favour of a Brahman 


^ As long as the ‘vyavahara’ presents itself to our mind, we might 
feel inclined to assume in Brahman an element of manifoldness 
whereby to account for the vyavahaia, but as soon as we arrive 
at true knowledge, the vjavahara vanishes, and there remains no 
longer any reason for quahfying in any way the absolute unity of 
Brahman. 
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capable of modification ; for we know from experience that 
clay and similar things do undergo modifications. — This 
objection— we reply — is without force, because a number 
of scriptural passages, by denying all modification of Brah- 
man, teach It to be absolutely changeless (kft/astha). Such 
passages are, ‘ This great unborn Self, imdecaying, undying, 
immortal, fearless, is indeed Brahman’ (Bn. Up. IV, 4, 25) ; 
‘That Self is to be described by No, no’ (Bn. Up. Ill, 
9, 26); ‘ It is neither coarse nor fine’ (Bn. Up III, 8, 8). 
For to the one Brahman the two qualities of being subject 
to modification and of being free from it cannot both be 
ascribed. And if you say, * Why should they not be both 
predicated of Brahman (the former during the time of the 
subsistence of the world, the latter during the period of 
reabsorption) just as rest and motion may be predicated 
(of one body at different times) we remark that the quali- 
fication, ‘absolutely changeless’ (ku/astha), precludes this. 
For the changeless Brahman cannot be the substratum of 
varying attributes And that, on account of the negation 
of all attiibutes, Brahman really is eternal and changeless 
has already been demonstrated. — Moreover, while the 
cognition of the unity of Brahman is the instrument of final 
release, there is nothing to show that any independent 
result is connected with the view of Brahman, by undergoing 
a modification, passing over into the form of this world. 
Scripture expressly declares that the knowledge of the 
changeless Brahman being the universal Self leads to a 
result ; for in the passage which begins, ‘ That Self is to 
be described by No, no,’ we read later on, ‘ O (kanaka, you 
have indeed reached fearlessness’ (Brz. Up. IV, 2, 4). We 
have then ' to accept the following conclusion that, in the 
sections treating of Brahman, an independent result belongs 
only to the knowledge of Brahman as devoid of all attributes 
and distinctions, and that hence whatever is stated as having 
no special fruit of its own— as, for instance, the passages 
about Brahman modifying itself into the form of this 


' Tatreti, srish/y^durulinaw svarthe phalavaikalye satiti ydvat. 
An. Gi. 
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world — is merely to be applied as a means for the cogni- 
tion of the absolute Brahman, but does not bring about 
an independent result ; according to the principle that 
whatever has no result of its own, but is mentioned in con- 
nexion with something else which has such a result, is 
subordinate to the latter For to maintain that the result 
of the knowledge of Brahman undergoing modifications 
would be that the Self (of him who knows that) would 
undergo corresponding modifications ^ would be inappro- 
priate, as the state of final release (which the soul obtains 
through the knowledge of Brahman) is eternally unchanging. 

But, it is objected, he who maintains the nature of Brah- 
man to be changeless thereby contradicts the fundamental 
tenet according to which the Lord is the cause of the world, 
since the doctrine of absolute unity leaves no room for the 
distinction of a Ruler and something ruled. — This objection 
we ward off by remarking that omniscience, &c (i. e. those 
qualities which belong to Brahman only in so far as it is 
related to a world) depend on the evolution of the germinal 
pnnci])les called name and form, whose essence is Nescience. 
The fundamental tenet which we maintain (in accordance 
with such scriptural passages as, ‘ From that Self sprang 
ether,’ &c.; Taitt. Up. II, i) is that the creation, sustentatK>n, 
and reabsorption of the world proceed from an omniscient, 
omnipotent Lord, not from a non-intelligcnt pradhana or 
any other principle. That tenet we have stated in I, i, 4, 
and here we do not teach anything contrary to it — But 
how, the question may be asked, can you make this last 
assertion while all the while you maintain the absolute unity 
and non-duality of the Self ^ — Listen how. Belonging to 
the Self, as it were, of the omniscient Lord, there are name 
and form, the figments of Nescience, not to be defined either 


* A Mimawsa principle. A sacrificial act, for instance, is inde- 
pendent hen a special result is assigned to it by the sacred texts ; 
an act which is enjoined without such a specification is merely 
auxiliary to another act. 

® According to the Aruti ‘m whatever mode he worships him 
into that mode he passes himselU 
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as being (i. e. Brahman), nor as different from it the 
germs of the entire expanse of the phenomenal world, called 
in 5 ruti and Sm;^/ti the illusion (miy^), power (^akti), or 
nature (prakr^ti) of the omniscient Lord. Different from 
them is the omniscient Lord himself, as we learn from scripr 
tural passages such as the following, ‘ He who is called 
ether is the revealer of all forms and names ; that within 
which these forms and names are contained is Brahman’ (AV/, 
Up. VIII, 14, 1); ‘Let me evolve names and forms’ [Kh, Up. 
VI, 3, 2) , ‘He, the wise one, who having divided all forms 
and given all names, sits speaking (with those names)’ (Taitt. 
Ar. Ill, 12, 7) ; ‘ He who makes the one seed manifold ’ ( 5 ve. 
Up. VI, 12) — Thus the Lord depends (as Lord) upon the 
limiting adjuncts of name and form, the products of Nes- 
cience ; just as the universal ether depends (as limited 
ether, such as the ether of a jar, &c.) upon the limiting ad- 
juncts in the shape of jars, pots, &c. He (the Lord) stands 
m the realm of the phenomenal in the relation of a ruler to 
the so-called ^ivas (individual souls) or cognitional Selfs 
(v^/7anatman), which indeed arc one with his own Self— just 
as the portions of ether enclosed in jars and the like are 
one with the universal ether — but are limited by aggregates 
of instruments of action (1. e. bodies) produced from name 
and form, the presentations of Nescience Hence the 
Lord’s being a Lord, his omniscience, his omnipotence, 
&c all depend on the limitation due to the adjuncts whose 
Self IS Nescience; while in reality none of these qualities 
belong to the Self whose true nature is cleared, by right 
knowledge, from all adjuncts whatever. Thus Scripture 
also says, ‘ Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, 
understands nothing else, that is the Infinite’ [Kh. Up. VII, 
24, J ) ; ‘ But when the Self only has become all this, how 
should he see another?’ [Bn Up. II, 4, 13.) In this manner 
the Vedinta-texts declare that for him who has reached the 

^ Tattvanyatvabhyam iti, na hijvaratvcna te niru^yete^a</a^2u/ayor 
abhedayogat napi tato*nyalvena niruktim arhata^ svdtantryewa 
sattSsphtoyasambhavat na hi ^afl?am aj§^a</anapekshyawz sattisphdr- 
timad upalakshyate ^a^atvabhangaprasangat tasmad avidyitmake 
ntoarfipe ity artha^. An. Gi. 
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state of truth and reality the whole apparent world does 
not exist. The Bhagavadgiti also (‘ The Lord is not the 
cause of actions, or of the capacity of performing actions, or 
of the connexion of action and fruit; all that proceeds 
according to its own nature. The Lord receives no one’s 
sin or merit. Knowledge is enveloped by Ignorance ; hence 
all creatures are deluded;’ Bha. Gi V, 14; 15) declares 
that in reality the relation of Ruler and ruled does not exist. 
That, on the other hand, all those distinctions are valid, as 
far as the phenomenal world is concerned. Scripture as well 
as the BhagavadgUa states; compare Brt, Up. IV, 4, 22, 

‘ He IS the Lord of all, the king of all things, the protector 
of all things ; he is a bank and boundary, so that these 
worlds may not be confounded;’ and Bha. Gi. XVIII, 
61, ‘The Lord, O Ar^una, is seated in the region of the 
heart of all beings, turning round all beings, (as though) 
mounted on a machine, by his delusion ’ The Sfitrak^ra 
also asserts the non-difference of cause and effect only with 
regard to the state of Reality; while he had, in the pre- 
ceding SiUra, where he looked to the phenomenal world, 
compared Brahman to the ocean, &c., that compaiison 
resting on the assumption of the woild of effects not yet 
having been refuted (1. e seen to be unreal) — The vie# of 
Brahman as undergoing modifications will, moreover, be of 
use in the devout meditations on the qualified (sagu;^a) 
Brahman. 

15, And because only on the existence (of the 
cause) (the effect) is observed. 

For the following reason also the effect is non-different from 
the cause, because only when the cause exists the effect is 
observed to exist, not when it does not exist. For instance, 
only when the clay exists the jar is observed to exist, and 
the cloth only when the threads exist. That it is not a gene- 
ral rule that when one thing exists another is also observed 
to exist, appears, for instance, from the fact, that a horse 
which is other (different) from a cow is not observed to exist 
only when a cow exists. Nor is the jar observed to exist 
only when the potter exists ; for in that case non-difference 
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does not exist, although the relation between the two is that of 
an operative cause and its effect ^ — But— it maybe objected 
— even in the case of things other (i. e. non-identical) we 
find that the observation of one thing regularly depends on 
the existence of another ; smoke, for instance, is observed 
only when fire exists. —We reply that this is untrue, because 
sometimes smoke is observed even after the fire has been ex- 
tinguished ; as, for instance, in the case of smoke being kept 
by herdsmen in jars. — Well, then — the objector will say — let 
us add to smoke a certain qualification enabling us to say that 
smoke of such and such a kind ^ does not exist unless fire 
exists. — Even thus, we reply, your objection is not valid, 
because we declare that the reason for assuming the non-dif- 
ference of cause and effect is the fact of the internal organ 
(buddhi) being affected (impressed) by cause and effect 
jointly ^ And that does not take place in the case of fire 
and smoke — Or else we have to read (m the Sfftra) ‘bhaviit,’ 
and to translate, ‘ and on account of the existence or obser- 
vation.* The non-difference of cause and effect results not 
only from Scripture but also from the existence of percep- 
tion. For the non-diffcrence of the two is perceived, for 
instance, in an aggregate of threads, where we do not per- 
ceive a thing called ‘ cloth,’ in addition to the threads, but 
merely threads running lengthways and crossways. So 
again, in the threads we perceive finer threads (the aggre- 


* So that from the instance of the potter and the jar we cannot 
conclude that the relation of clay and the jar is only that of nimitta 
and naimittika, not that of non-difference. 

* For instance, smoke extending in a long line whose base 
IS connected with some object on the surface of the earth. 

® l.e. (as An. Gi explains) because we assume the relation of 
cause and effect not merely on the ground of the actual existence 
of one thing depending on that upon another, but on the additional 
ground of the mental existence, the consciousness of the one 
not being possible without the consciousness of the other. — Tad- 
bhavdnuvidhayibhivatvam tadbhandnuvidhiyibhinatva»2 ^a kar- 
yasya k^rawananyatve hetur dhiimavijeshasya /:agnibhavdnuvi- 
dhayibhavatve*pi na tadbhananuvidhiyibhanatvam agnibhdnasya 
dhfimabhanidhinatvdt. 
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gate of which is identical with the grosser threads), in them 
again finer threads, and so on. On the ground of this our 
perception we conclude that the finest parts which we can 
perceive are ultimately identical with their causes, viz. red, 
white, and black (the colours of fire, water, and earth, 
according to Kh Up VI, 4) ; those, again, with air, the latter 
with ether, and ether with Brahman, which is one and 
without a second. That all means of proof lead back to 
Brahman (as the ultimate cause of the world ; not to pra- 
dhdna, &c.), we have already explained. 

16. And on account of that which is posterior 
(1 e. the effect) being that which is. 

For the following reason also the effect is to be con- 
sidered as non-different (from the cause). That which is 
posterior in time, i. e. the effect, is declared by Scripture to 
have, previous to its actual beginning, its Being in the 
cause, by the Self of the cause merely. For in passages 
like, ‘In the beginning, my dear, this was that only which 
is’ {Kh, Up. VI, 2, i), and, ‘Verily, m the beginning this 
was Self, one only’ (Ait. Ar. II, 4, j, 1), the effect which is 
denoted by the word ‘ this ’ appears in grammatical co-ordi- 
nation with (the word denoting) the cause (from which it 
appears that both inhere in the same substratum) A thing, 
on the other hand, which does not exist in another thing 
by the Self of the latter is not pioduced from that other 
thing , for instance, oil is not produced from sand Hence 
as there is non-difference before the production (of the 
effect), we understand that the effect even after having been 
produced continues to be non-different from the cause As 
the cause, 1 e. Brahman, is in all time neither more nor less 
than that which is, so the effect also, viz. the world, is in all 
time only that which is. But that which is is one only; 
therefore the effect is non-different from the cause. 

17. If it be said that on account of being denoted 
as that which is not (the effect does) not (exist before 
it is actually produced) ; (we reply) not so, (because 
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the term ‘that which is not’ denotes) another 
quality (merely); (as appears) from the comple- 
mentary sentence. 

But, an objection will be raised, in some places Scripture 
speaks of the effect before its production as that which is 
not ; so, for instance, ‘ In the beginning this was that only 
which is not’ {KIu Up III, 19, i); and ‘Non-existent^ 
indeed this was in the beginning’ (Taitt. Up. II, 7). Hence 
Being (sattvam) cannot be ascribed to the effect before its 
production. 

This we deny. For by the Non-existence of the effect 
previous to its production is not meant absolute Non- 
existence, but only a different quality or state, viz. the state 
of name and form being unevolvcd, which state is different 
from the state of name and form being evolved With 
refeience to the latter state the effect is called, previous to 
its production, non-existent although then also it existed 
identical with its cause. We conclude this from the 
complementary passage, according to the rule that the 
sense of a passage whose earlier part is of doubtful meaning 
IS determined by its complementary part. With reference 
to the passage, ‘ In the beginning this was non-existent 
only,’ we remark that what is there denoted by the word 
‘ Non-cxisting ’ IS — in the complementary passage, ‘That 
became existent’ — referred to by the word ‘that,’ and 
qualified as ‘ Existent.’ 

The word ‘was’ would, moreover, not apply to the 
(absolutely) Non-existing, which cannot be conceived as 
connected with prior or posterior time. — Hence with refer- 
ence to the other passage also, ‘ Non-existing indeed,’ 
&c., the complementary part, ‘That made itself its Self,’ 
shows, by the qualification which it contains, that absolute 
Non-ex istcnce is not meant — It follows from all this that 
the designation of ‘Non-existence’ applied to the effect 
before its production has reference to a different state of 
being merely. And as those things which are distinguished 

^ For simplicity’s sake, asat will be translated henceforth by non- 
existing. 
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by name and form are in ordinary language called ‘ existent,’ 
the term * non-existent ’ is figuratively applied to them to 
denote the state in which they were previously to their 
differentiation. 

1 8. From reasoning and from another Vedic 
passage. 

That the effect exists before its origination and is non- 
different from the cause, follows from reasoning as well as 
from a further scriptural passage. 

We at first set forth the argumentation — Ordinary expe- 
rience teaches us that those who wish to produce certain 
effects, such as curds, or earthen jars, or golden ornaments, 
employ for their purpose certain determined causal sub- 
stances such as milk, clay, and gold, those who wish to 
produce sour milk do not employ clay, nor do those who 
intend to make jars employ milk and so on. But, accoiding 
to that doctrine which teaches that the effect is non-existent 
(before its actual production), all this should be possible. 
For if before their actual origination all effects are equally 
non-existent in any causal substance, why then should curds 
be produced from milk only and not from clay also, andi^ars 
from clay only and not from milk as welP — Let us then main- 
tain, the asatkaryavddin rejoins, that there is indeed an equal 
non-existence of any effect in any cause, but that at the same 
time each causal substance has a certain capacity reaching 
beyond itself (atLaya) for some particular effect only and not 
for other effects ; that, for instance, milk only, and not clay, 
has a certain capacity for curds ; and clay only, and not milk, 
an analogous capacity for jars. — What, we ask in return, do 
you understand by that ‘ ati.raya ? ’ If you understand by it 
the antecedent condition of the effect (before its actual origi- 
nation), you abandon your doctrine that the effect does not 
exist in the cause, and prove our doctrine according to which 
it does so exist. If, on the other hand, you understand by 
the atwaya a certain power of the cause assumed to the end 
of accounting for the fact that only one determined effect 
springs from the cause, you must admit that the power can 
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determine the particular effect only if it neither is other 
(than cause and effect) nor non-existent ; for if it were either, 
it would not be different from anything else which is either 
non-existent or other than cause and effect, (and how then 
should it alone be able to produce the particular effect?) 
Hence it follows that that power is identical with the Self of 
the cause, and that the effect is identical with the Self of that 
power. — Moreover, as the ideas of cause and effect on the one 
hand and of substance and qualities on the other hand are 
not separate ones, as, for instance, the ideas of a horse and 
a buffalo, it follows that the identity of the cause and the 
effect as well as of the substance and its qualities has to be 
admitted. (Let it then be assumed, the opponent rejoins, 
that the cause and the effect, although really different, are 
not apprehended as such, because they are connected by the 
so-called samavAya connexion^.) — If, we reply, you assume 
the samav^ya connexion between cause and effect, you have 
either to admit that the samavfiya itself is joined by a 
certain connexion to the two terms which arc connected by 
samavdya, and then that connexion will again require a new 
connexion (joining it to the two terms which it binds 
together), and you will thus be compelled to postulate an 
infinite series of connexions ; or else you will have to main- 
tain that the samavaya is not joined by any connexion to the 
terms which it binds together, and from that will result the 
dissolution of the bond which connects the two terms of 
the samavaya relation^ — Well then, the opponent rejoins, 
let us assume that the samaviya connexion as itself being a 
connexion may be connected with the terms which it joins 
without the help of any further connexion. — Then, we reply, 
conjunction (sawyoga) also must be connected with the two 
terms which it joins without the help of the samavaya 

^ Samavaya, commonly translated by inherence or intimate rela- 
tion, IS, according to the NySya, the relation connecting a whole and 
its parts, substances, and qualities, &c. 

* Samavayasya svatantryapaksha;;? dfishayati anabhyupagamya- 
mane/l-eti. Samavayasya samavdyibhiA sambandho neshyate kim 
tu svdtantryam evety atr^vayavavayavinor dravyagu«ddina»2 
viprakarsha^ syat sawnidhayak^bhavad ity artha^. An. Gi. 
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connexion ; for conjunction also is a kind of connexion ^ — 
Moreover, as substances, qualities, and so on are apprehended 
as standing in the relation of identity, the assumption of the 
samavdya relation has really no purport. 

In what manner again do you — who maintain that the 
cause and the effect are joined by the samavdya relation — 
assume a substance consisting of parts which is an effect to 
abide in its causes, i. e. in the material parts of which it 
consists ^ Does it abide in all the parts taken together or 
in each particular part? — If you say that it abides in all 
parts together, it follows that the whole as such cannot be 
perceived, as it is impossible that all the parts should be in 
contact with the organs of perception. (And let it not be 
objected that the whole may be apprehended through some 
of the parts only), for manyncss which abides in all its 
substrates together (i. e. in all the many things), is not 
apprehended so long as only some of those substrates are 
apprehended. — Let it then be assumed that the whole 
abides in all the parts by the mediation of intervening 
aggregates of parts \ — In that case, we reply, we should 
have to assume other parts in addition to the piimary 
originative parts of the whole, in order that by means of 
those other parts the whole could abide in the primary 
parts in the manner indicated by you. For we see (that 
one thing which abides in another abides there by means 
of parts different from those of that other thing), that the 
sword, for instance, pervades the sheath by means of parts 
diffcient from the parts of the sheath. But an assumption 
of that kind would lead us into a regress us in infinitum, 
because in order to explain how the whole abides in certain 


^ A conclusion which is in conflict with the Nyaya tenet that 
sawyoga, conjunction, as, for instance, of the jar and the ground 
on which It stands, is a quality (gu«a) inherent in the two conjoined 
substances by means of the samavSya relation. 

* So that the whole can be apprehended by us as such if we 
apprehend a certain part only; analogously to our apprehending 
the whole thread on which a garland of flowers is strung as soon as 
w e apprehend some few of the flowers. 
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given parts we should always have to assume further parts', 
— Well, then, let us maintain the second alternative, viz. that 
the whole abides in each particular part. — That also cannot 
be admitted ; for if the whole is present in one part it cannot 
be present in other parts also ; not any more than Devadatta 
can be present in iTrughna and in P^/aliputra on one and 
the same day. If the whole were present in more than one 
part, several wholes would result, comparable to Devadatta 
and Ya^y7adatta, who, as being two different persons, may 
live one of them at 5rughna and the other at Pt^/aliputra. — 
If the opponent should rejoin that the whole may be fully 
present in each part, just as the generic character of the cow 
is fully present in each individual cow ; we point out that 
the generic attributes of the cow are visibly perceived in 
each individual cow, but that the whole is not thus perceived 
in each particular part. If the whole were fully present in 
each part, the consequence would be that the whole would 
produce its effects indifferently with any of its parts ; a cow, 
for instance, would give milk from her horns or her tail. But 
such things arc not seen to take place. 

We proceed to consider some further arguments opposed 
to the doctrine that the effect does not exist m the cause. — 
That doctrine involves the conclusion that the actual origi- 
nation of an effect is without an agent and thus devoid of 
substantial being. For origination is an action, and as such 
requires an agent just as the action of walking does. To 
speak of an action without an agent would be a contradic- 


' Kaljiantaram utthapayati atheti, talha ka, > ath^vayavai^ shtraw? 
kusumani vyapnuvat katipayakusumagrahawe^pi gnhyate tathd 
katipayavayavagrahawe*pi bhavaly avayavino grahawain ity arlha^. 
Taira kim arambhakavayavair eva leshv avayavi vartteta kim vi 
tadatiriktavayavair iti vikalpyadyam pratydha tadapiti. Yatra yad 
varttatc lat tadatiriktavayavair eva tatra vartamana;w dr/bh/am iti 
dr/bh/antagarbha;w helum d^ash/e kojeti. Dvitiyam dAshayati 
anavastheti. Kalpitanantavayavavyavahitatayd prakrnavayavino 
diiraviprakarshit tantunish/Aalvam pa/asya na sydd ili bhava;^. 
An. Gi. 

* Le. a something in which the action inheres; not a causal 
agent. 

[34] Z 
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tion. But if you deny the pre-existence of the effect in the 
cause, it would have to be assumed that whenever the origi- 
nation of a jar, for instance, is spoken of the agent is not the 
jar (which before its origination did not exist) but something 
else, and again that when the origination of the two halves 
of the jar is spoken of the agent is not the two halves but 
something else. hVom this it would follow that the sentence, 

‘ the jar is originated,’ means as much as ‘ the potter and 
the other (operative) causes are originated But as a 
matter of fact the former sentence is never undei stood to 
mean the latter; and it is, moreover, known that at the time 
when the jar oiiginates, the potter, &c are already in exist- 
ence.-- Let us then say, the opponent resumes, that origi- 
nation is the connexion of the effect with the existence of 
its cause and its obtaining existence as a Self. — How, we 
ask in reply, can something which has not yet obtained 
existence enter into connexion with something else^ A 
connexion is possible of two existing things only, not of one 
existing and one non-existing thing or of two non-existing 
things. To something non-existing which on that account 
is indefinable, it is moreover not possible to assign a limit 
as the opponent does when maintaining that the effect is 
non-existing before its origination ; for experience teaches 
us that existing things only such as fields and houses have 
limits, but not non-existing things If somebody should use, 
for instance, a phrase such as the following one, ‘ The son 
of a barren woman was king previously to the coronation of 
rCir;/avarman,’ the declaration of a limit in time implied in 
that phrase does not in reality determine that the son of the 
barren woman, i.e. a mere non-entity, either was or is or will 
be king. If the son of a barren woman could become an 
existing thing subsequently to the activity of some causal 

^ Every action, .Sankara sajs, requires an agent, i e a substrate 
in which the action takes place If we deny that the jar exists in 
the clay even before it is actually originated, we lose the substrate 
for the action of origination, i.e entering into existence (for the 
non-existing jar cannot be the substratum of any action), and have 
to assume, for that action, other substrates, such as the operative 
causes of the jar. 
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agent, in that case it would be possible also that the non- 
existing effect should be something existing, subsequently 
to the activity of some causal agent. But we know that the 
one thing can take place no more than the other thing; the 
non-existing effect and the son of the barren woman are 
both equally non-entities and can nev^er be. — But, the 
asatkaryavadm here objects, from your doctrine there 
follows the result that the activity of causal agents is alto- 
gether purposeless. For if the effect were lying already 
fully accomplished in the cause and were non-differcnt from 
it, nobody would endeavour to bring it about, no more than 
anybody endeavours to bring about the cause which is 
already fully accomplished previously to all endeavour 
But as a matter of fact causal agents do endeavour to bring 
about effects, and it is in order not to have to condemn 
their cffoits as altogether useless that we assume the non- 
existence of the effect previously to its origination — Your 
objection is refuted, we reply, by the consideration that the 
endeavour of the causal agent may be looked upon as having 
a purpose in so far as it arranges the causal substance in 
the form of the effect. That, however, even the form of the 
effect (is not something previously non-existing, but) belongs 
to the Self of the cause already because what is devoid of 
Sclfliood cannot be begun at all, we have already shown 
above. — Nor docs a substance become another substance 
merely by appearing under a different aspect. Devadatta 
may at one time be seen with his arms and legs closely 
drawn up to his body, and another time with his arms and 
legs stretched out, and yet he remains the same substantial 
being, for he is recognised as such. Thus the persons also 
by whom we are surrounded, such as fathers, mothers, 
brothers, &c., remain the same, although we see them in 
continually changing states and attitudes, for they are 
alw^ays recognised as fathers, mothers, brothers, and so on. 
If our opponent objects to this last illustrative example on 
the ground that fathers, mothers, and so on remain the 
same substantial beings, because the different states in which 
they appear are not separated from each other by birth or 
death, while the effect, for instance a jar, appears only after 
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the cause, for instance the clay, has undergone destruction 
as it were (so that the effect may be looked upon as some- 
thing altogether different from the cause); we rebut this 
objection by remarking that causal substances also such as 
milk, for instance, are perceived to exist even after they 
have entered into the condition of effects such as curds and 
the like (so that we have no right to say that the cause 
undergoes destruction) And even in those cases where the 
continued existence of the cause is not perceived, as, for 
instance, in the case of seeds of the fig-tree from which there 
spring sprouts and trees, the term ‘ birth ’ (when applied to 
the sprout) only means that the causal substance, viz. the 
seed, becomes visible by becoming a sprout through the 
continual accretion of similar particles of matter; and 
the term ‘ death ’ only means that, through the secession of 
those particles, the cause again passes beyond the sphere of 
visibility. Nor can it be said that from such separation by 
birth and death as described just now it follows that the 
non-cxisting becomes existing, and the existing non- 
existing ; for if that were so, it would also follow that the 
unborn child in the mother’s womb and the new-born babe 
stretched out on the bed are altogether different beings. 

It would further follow that a man is not the same person 
in childhood, manhood, and old age, and that terms such as 
father and the like arc illegitimately used — The preceding 
arguments may also be used to refute the (Bauddha doctrine) 
of all existence being momentary only ^ 

The doctrine that the effect is non-existent previously to 
its actual origination, moreover, leads to the conclusion that 
the activity of the causal agent has no object ; for what docs 
not exist cannot possibly be an object ; not any more than 
the ether can be cleft by swords and other weapons for 
striking or cutting The object can certainly not be the 
inhcient cause; for that would lead to the erroneous con- 
clusion that from the activity of the causal agent, which has 
foi its object the inherent cause, there results something else 

’ Which doctrine will be fully discussed in the second pada of 
this adhyaja. 
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(viz. the effect). And if (in order to preclude this erroneous 
conclusion) the opponent should say that the effect is (not 
something different from the cause, but) a certain relative 
power (atii-aya) of the inherent cause ; he thereby would 
simply concede our doctrine, according to which the effect 
exists in the cause already. 

We maintain, therefore, as our final conclusion, that milk 
and other substances are called effects when they arc in the 
state of cuids and so on, and that it is impossible, even 
within hundieds of ycais, cvci to bring about an effect which 
is diffeient from its cause. The fundamental cause of all 
appears in the form of this and that effect, up to the last 
effect of all, just as an actor appears in various robes and 
costumes, and thereby becomes the basis for all the curicnt 
notions and terms concerning the phenomenal woild. 

The conclusion here established, on the ground of rea- 
soning, VIZ. that the effect exists aheady before its origina- 
tion, and IS non-diffeicnt fiom its cause, results also from 
a different scriptural passage As under the preceding 
Sutra a Vedic passage w'as instanced which sj^aks of the 
non-existing, the different passage rcfeired to in the present 
Sutra IS the one {K/i. Up. VI, 2, i) which refers to that 
which IS That passage begins, ‘ Being only \vas this in the 
beginning, one without a second,’ refers, thcieupon, to 
the doctrine of the Non-cxistcnt being the cause of the 
world (‘ Others say, Non-being was this in the beginning’), 
raises an objection against that doctrine (‘ Ilovvr could that 
which IS be boin of that which is not^’), and, finally, re- 
affirms the view first set forth, ‘ Only Being was this in the 
bt ginning’ The circumstance that in this passage the 
effect, which is denoted by the woid ‘this,’ is by Scripture, 
with reference to the time previous to its origination, co- 
ordinated with the cause denoted by the tcim ‘Being,’ 
proves that the effect exists in — and is non-diffcrcnt from — 
the cause. If it were before its origination non-existing 
and after it inhered in its cause by samavaya, it would be 
something different from the cause, and that would virtually 
imply an abandonment of the promise made in the passage, 
‘ That instruction by which we hear what is not heard,’ &c. 
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(VI, I, 3). The latter assertion is ratified, on the other 
hand, through the comprehension that the effect exists in — 
and is not different from — the cause. 

19. And like a piece of cloth. 

As of a folded piece of cloth we do not know clearly 
whether it is a piece of cloth or some other thing, while on 
its being unfolded it becomes manifest that the folded thing 
was a piece of cloth , and as, so long as it is folded, \\e per- 
haps know that it is a piece of cloth but not of what definite 
length and width it is, while on its being unfolded we know 
these paiticiilars, and at the same time that the cloth is not 
different from the folded object ; in the same way an effect, 
such as a piece of cloth, is non-manifest as long as it exists 
in its causes, 1. e. the threads, &c merely, while it becomes 
manifest and is clearly apprehended in consequence of the 
operations of shuttle, loom, weaver, and to on — Applying 
this instance of the piece of cloth, first folded and then 
unfolded, to the general case of cause and effect, w'e con- 
clude that the latter is non-different from the former 

20. And as in the case of the different vital 
airs. 

It is a matter of observation that when the operations of 
the different kinds of vital air — such as pra?/a the ascending 
vital air, apana the descending vital air, &c. — are suspended, 
in consequence of the breath being held so that they exist in 
their causes merely, the only effect which continues to be ac- 
complished IS life, w^hilcall other effects, such as the bending 
and stretching of the limbs and so on, are stopped When, 
thereupon, the vital airs again begin to act, those other effects 
also are brought about, m addition to mere life — Nor must 
the vital airs, on account of their being divided into classes, 
be considered as something else than vital air ; for wind (air) 
constitutes their common character. Thus (i. e. in the 
manner illustrated by the instance of the vital airs) the non- 
difference of the effect from the cause is to be conceived. — 
As, therefore, the whole world is an effect of Brahman and 
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non-different from it, the promise held out in the scriptural 
passage that ‘ What is not heard is heard, what is not per- 
ceived is perceived, what is not known is known ’ [Kh. Up. 
VI, I, 3 ) IS fulfilled ^ 

21. On account of the other (i.e. the individual 
soul) being designated (as non-different from Brah- 
man) there would attach (to Brahman) various 
faults, as, for instance, not doing what is bene- 
ficial. 

Another objection is raised against the doctrine of an 
intelligent cause of the world. — If that doctrine is accepted, 
certain faults, as, for instance, doing what is not beneficial, 
will attach (to the intelligent cause, i c. Brahman), ‘ on ac- 
count of the other being designated ’ For Scripture declares 
the other, i.c. the embodied soul, to be one with Biahman, 
as IS shown by the passage, ‘ That is the Self ; that art thou, 
0 5vetaketu’’ (A7/. Up VI, 8 , 7 )— Or else (if we interpret 
‘ the other ’ of the SOtra m a different way) Scripture declares 
the other, i e. Brahman, to be the Self of the embodied 
soul. For the passage, ‘ Having created that he entered 
into it,’ declares the creator, 1 e the unmodified Brahman, 
to constitute the Self of the embodied soul, in consequence 
of his entering into his products. The following passage 
also, ‘ Entering (into them) with this living Self I will evolve 
names and forms’ (A7^ Up. VI, 3 , 2 ), in which the highest 
divinity designates the living (soul) by the word ‘ Self, 
shows that the embodied Self is not different from Brahman. 
Therefore the creative power of Brahman belongs to the 
embodied Self also, and the latter, being thus an inde- 
pendent agent, might be expected to produce only what is 
beneficial to itself, and not things of a contrary nature, such 
as birth, death, old age, disease, and whatever may be the 
other meshes of the net of suffering. For we know that no 
free person will build a prison for himself, and take up his 
abode in it. Nor would a being, itself absolutely stainless, 

^ Because it has been shown that cause and effect are identical; 
hence if the cause is known, the effect is known also. 
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look on this altogether unclean body as forming part of 
its Self. It would, moreover, free itself, according to its 
liking, of the consequences of those of its former actions 
which result in pain, and would enjoy the consequences of 
those actions only which arc rewarded by pleasure. Fur- 
ther, it would remember that it had created this manifold 
world ; for every person who has produced some clearly 
appearing effect remembers that he has been the cause of it. 
And as the magician easily retracts, whenever he likes, the 
magical illusion which he had emitted, so the embodied 
soul also would be able to reabsorb this world into itself. The 
fact is, however, that the embodied soul cannot reabsorb its 
own body even. As wc therefore see that ‘ what would be 
beneficial is not done,’ the hypothesis of the world having 
proceeded from an intelligent cause is unacceptable. 

22. But the separate (Brahman, i.e. the Brahman 
separate from the individual souls) (is the creator) ; 
(the existence of which separate Brahman we learn) 
from the declaration of difference. 

The woid ‘but’ discards the piirvapaksha — We rather 
declare that that omniscient, omnipotent Brahman, whose 
essence is eternal pure cognition and freedom, and which 
IS additional to, i. c. different from the embodied Self, is the 
creative piinciple of the world. The faults specified above, 
such as doing ^vhat is not beneficial, and the like, do not 
attach to that Brahman , for as eternal freedom is its charac- 
tciistic nature, theie is nothing either beneficial to be done 
by it or non-bencficial to be avoided by it. Nor is there 
any impediment to its knowledge and power; for it is 
omniscient and omnipotent. The embodied Self, on the 
other hand, is of a different nature, and to it the mentioned 
faults adhere. But then we do not declare it to be the 
creator of the world, on account of ‘the declaration of 
difference.’ For scriptural passages (such as, ‘ Verily, the 
Self IS to be seen, to be heaid, to be perceived, to be marked,’ 
Br^. Up. II, 4, 5 ; ‘ The Self we must search out, we must 
try to understand,’ A7/. Up. VIII, 7, i ; ‘ Then he becomes 
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united with the True,’ Up. VI, 8,1; ‘This embodied 
Self mounted by the intelligent Self,’ Bn. Up. IV, 3, 35) 
declare differences founded on the relations of agent, object, 
and so on, and thereby show Brahman to be different from 
the individual soul. — And if it be objected that there are 
other passages declaratory of non-difference (for instance, 

‘ That art thou '), and that difference and non-difference 
cannot co-exist because contradictory, we reply that the 
possibility of the co-cxistencc of the two is shown by the 
parallel instance of the universal ether and the ether limited 
by a jar. — Moreover, as soon as, in consequence of the decla- 
ration of non-difference contained in such passages as ‘ that 
art thou,’ the consciousness of non-diffcicncc arises in us, the 
transmigratory state of the individual soul and the creative 
quality of Brahman vanish at once, the whole phenomenon of 
plurality, which spiings from wiong knowledge, being sub- 
lated by perfect know'ledge, and what becomes then of the 
creation and the faults of not doing what is beneficial, and 
the like ? For that this entire apparent woild, in which good 
and evil actions are done, &c., is a mere illusion, owing to 
the non-discriniination of (the Self’s) limiting adjuncts, vu. a 
body, and so on, which spiing from name and form the pre- 
sentations of Nescience, and docs in reality not exist at all, 
we have explained more than once. The illusion is analogous 
to the mistaken notion we entertain as to the dying, being 
born, being hurt, &c. of ourselves (our Selfs; while in 
reality the body only dies, is born, &c ). And with 
regard to the state m which the appearance of plurality is 
not yet sublated, it follows from passages declaratory of 
such difference (as, for instance, ‘ That we must search for,’ 
&c ) that Brahman is superior to the individual soul ; 
whereby the possibility of faults adhering to it is excluded. 

23. And because the case is analogous to that 
of stones, &c. (the objections raised) cannot be 
established. 

As among minerals, which are all mere modifications of 
earth, nevertheless great variety is observed, some being 
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precious gems, such as diamonds, lapis lazuli, &c., others, 
such as crystals and the like, being of medium value, and 
others again stones only fit to be flung at dogs or crows ; 
and as from seeds which are placed in one and the same 
ground various plants are seen to spring, such as sandal- 
wood and cucumbers, which show the greatest difference 
in their leaves, blossoms, fruits, fragrancy, juice, &c. ; and 
as one and the same food produces various effects, such 
as blood and hair , so the one Brahman also may contain 
in itself the distinction of the individual Selfs and the highest 
Self, and may produce various effects. Hence the objec- 
tions imagined by others (against the doctrine of Brahman 
being the cause of the world) cannot be maintained — Fur- 
ther * arguments are furnished by the fact of all effects 
having, as Scripture declares, their origin in speech only, 
and by the analogous instance of the variety of dream phan- 
toms (while the dreaming person remains one) 

24. If you object on the ground of the observation 
of the employment (of instruments); (we say), No; 
because as milk (transforms itself, so Brahman 
does). 

Your assertion that the intelligent Brahman alone, without 
a second, is the cause of the world cannot be maintained, on 
account of the observation of employment (of instruments). 
For 111 ordinary life wc sec that potters, weavers, and other 
handicraftsmen produce jars, cloth, and the like, after having 
put themselves in possession of the means thereto by pro- 
viding themselves with various implements, such as clay, 
staffs, wheels, string, &c.; Brahman, on the other hand, 
you conceive to be without any help ; how then can it act as 
a creator without providing itself with instruments to work 
with ? — We therefore maintain that Brahman is not the cause 
of the world. 

This objection is not valid, because causation is possible 

^ Which arguments, the commentators say, are hinted at by the 
‘ and ’ of the Siitra. 
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in consequence of a peculiar constitution of the causal sub- 
stance, as in the case of milk. Just as milk and water turn 
into curds and ice respectiv^ely, without any extraneous 
means, so it is in the case of Brahman also. And if you 
object to this analogy for the reason that milk, in order to 
turn into curds, docs require an extraneous agent, viz. heat, 
we reply that milk by itself also undergoes a certain amount 
of definite change, and that its turning is merely accelerated 
by heat If milk did not possess that capability of itself, 
heat could not compel it to turn ; for we see that air or ether, 
for instance, is not compelled by the action of heat to turn 
into sour milk By the co-operation of auxiliary means the 
milk^s capability of turning into sour milk is merely com- 
pleted The absolutely complete power of Brahman, on 
the other hand, does not require to be supplemented by any 
extraneous help Thus Scripture also declares, ‘ There is no 
effect and no instrument known of him, no one is seen like 
unto him or better ; his high power is revealed as manifold, 
as inherent, acting as force and knowledge’ {Svc. Up. VI, 
8). Therefore Brahman, although one only, is, owing to 
its manifold powers, able to transform itself into manifold 
effects , just as milk is, 

25. And (the case of Brahman is) like that of 
gods and other beings in ordinary experience. 

Well, let it be admitted that milk and other non-intelli- 
gent things have the power of turning themselves into sour 
milk, &c. without any extraneous means, since it is thus 
observed. But we observe, on the other hand, that intelli- 
gent agents, as, for instance, potters, proceed to their several 
work only after having provided themselves with a complete 
set of instruments. How then can it be supposed that 
Brahman, which is likewise of an intelligent nature, should 
proceed without any auxiliary.? 

We reply, ‘ Like gods and others.’ As gods, fathers, nshis, 
and other beings of great power, who are all of intelligent 
nature, are seen to create many and various objects, such 
as palaces, chariots, &c., without availing themselves of any 
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extraneous means, by their mere intention, which is effective 
in consequence of those beings’ peculiar power — a fact 
vouchsafed by mantras, arthavadas, itihasas, and pura;/as ; — 
and as the spider emits out of itself the threads of its 
web , and as the female crane conceives without a male ; 
and as the lotus wanders from one pond to another without 
any means of conveyance , so the intelligent Brahman also 
may be assumed to create the world by itself without ex- 
traneous means. 

Pei haps our opponent will argue against all this in the 
following style. — The go s and other beings, whom you 
have quotetl as parallel instances, arc really of a nature 
different from that of Brahman P'or the material causes 
operative in the production of palaces and other material 
things are the bodies of the gods, and not their intelligent 
Selfs. And the web of the spider is produced from its saliva 
which, owing to the spider’s devouring small insects, acquires 
a certain degree of consistency. And the femtile crane con- 
ceives fiom healing the sound of thunder And the lotus 
flower indeed dciives fiom its indwelling intelligent principle 
the impulse of movement, but is not able actually to move 
in so far as it is a merely intelligent being ^ ; it rather wanders 
from pond to pond by means of its non-mtclligent body, 
just as the creeper climbs up the tree — Hence all these 
illustrative examples cannot be applied to the case of 
Brahman. 

To this we icply, that w^e meant to show merely that the 
case of Brahman is different from that of potters and similar 
agents, l^'or while potters, &c , on the one side, and gods, 
&c ,on the other side, possess the common attribute of intelli- 
gence, potters require for their work extraneous means (1. c. 
means lying outside their bodies) and gods do not. Hence 
Brahman also, although intelligent, is assumed to require 
no extraneous means. So much only we wanted to show 
by the parallel instance of the gods, &c. Our intention is 
to point out that a peculiaily conditioned capability which 


^ The right reading appears to be ‘svayam eva /^ctana’ as found 
in some MSS. Other MSS. read ^etana^. 
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is observed in some one case (as in that of the potter) is not 
necessarily to be assumed m all other cases also. 

26. Either the consequence of the entire (Brah- 
man undergoing change) has to be accepted, or else 
a violation of the texts declaring Brahman to be 
without parts. 

Hitherto we have established so much that Brahman, 
intelligent, one, without a second, modifying itself without 
the employment of any extraneous means, is the cause of the 
world. — Now, anotlier objection is raised for the purpose of 
throwing additional light on the point under discussion.— 
The consequence of the Vedanta doctrine, it is said, will be 
that we must assume the entire Brahman to undergo the 
change into its effects, because it is not composed of parts. 
If Brahman, like earth and other matter, consisted of 
parts, we might assume that a part of it undergoes the 
change while the other part remains as it is But Scripture 
distinctly declares Brahman to be devoid of parts. Com- 
pare, ‘ He who IS without parts, without actions, tianquil, 
without fault, without taint' (Svo Up VI, 19); ‘That 
heavenly person is without body, he is both without and 
within not produced ’ (Mu. Up. II, 1,2); ‘That great Being 
is endless, unlimited, consisting of nothing but knowledge’ 
(B?7 Up. 11,45 J2); ‘He is to be dcsciibcd by No, no’ 
(B;7. Up. Ill, 9, 26); ‘It is neither coarse nor fine' (Bn. 
Up III, 8, 8) ; all which passages deny the existence of 
any distinctions in Brahman. — As, therefore, a partial modi- 
fication IS impossible, a modification of the entire Brahman 
has to be assumed. But that involves a cutting off of 
Brahman from its very basis. — Another consequence of the 
Vedantic view is that the texts exhorting us to strive ‘ to 
see’ Brahman become purposeless; for the effects of Brahman 
may be seen without any endeavour, and apait from them 
no Brahman exists — And, finally, the texts declaring Brah- 
man to be unborn are contradicted thereby. — If, on the other 
hand — in order to escape from these difficulties — we assume 
Brahman to consist of parts, we thereby do violence to those 
texts which declare Brahman not to be made up of parts. 
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Moreover, if Brahman is made up of parts, it follows that it 
is non-ctcrnal. — Hence the Vedantic point of view cannot be 
maintained m any way. 

27. But (this is not so), on account of scriptural 
j3assages, and on account of (Brahman) resting on 
Scripture (onl>). 

The word ‘but’ discards the objection. — We deny this 
and maintain that our view is not open to any objections. — 
That the entire Brahman undergoes change, by no means 
follows fiom our doctiine, ‘ on account of sacred texts.* For 
in the same way as Scripture sjicaks of the origin of the 
world from Ih'ahman, it also speaks of Brahman subsisting 
ap.irt fiom its effects This appears from the passages 
indicating the difference of cause and effect (‘ That divinity 
thought) let me enter into these three divinities wath this 
living Self and evolve names and forms , ’ and, ‘ Such is 
the greatness of it, gi eater than it is the Person; one foot 
of him arc all things, three feet arc what is immortal in 
heaven’ (A//. Up. Ill, 12 , 6 ), further, from the passages 
declaring the unmodified Brahman to have its abode in 
the heart, and from those teaching that (in dreamless sleep) 
the individual soul is united with the True. For if the 
entire Brahman had passed into its effects, the limitation 
(of the soul’s union with Brahman) to the state of dreamless 
sleep which is declared in the passage, ‘ then it is united 
with the True, my dear,’ would be out of place , since the 
individual soul is always united with the effects of Brah- 
man, and since an unmodified Brahman does not exist (on 
that hypothesis) Moreover, the possibility of Brahman 
becoming the object of perception by means of the senses 
is denied while its effects may thus be perceived. For 
these reasons the existence of an unmodified Brahman has 
to be admitted. — Nor do we violate those texts which 
declare Brahman to be without parts ; we rather admit 
Brahman to be without parts just because Scripture reveals 
it. Por Brahman which rests exclusively on the holy texts, 
and regarding which the holy texts alone are authori- 
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tative — not the senses, and so on — must be accepted such 
as the texts proclaim it to be. Now those texts declare, 
on the one hand, that not the entire Brahman passes over 
into its effects, and, on the other hand, that Brahman is 
without parts. Even certain ordinary things such as gems, 
spells, herbs, and the like possess powers which, owing to 
difference of time, place, occasion, and so on, produce 
various opposite effects, and nobody unaided by instruc- 
tion is able to find out by mere reflection the number 
of these powers, their favouring conditions, their objects, 
their purposes, &c. ; how much more impossible is it to 
conceive without the aid of Scripture the tiue nature of 
Brahman with its powers unfathomable by thought ! As 
the Pura;za says . ‘ Do not apply reasoning to what is 
unthinkable! The mark of the unthinkable is that it is 
above all material causes k’ Therefore the cognition of 
what is supersensuous is based on the holy texts only. 

But — our opponent will say — even the holy texts can- 
not make us understand what is contradictory, lhahman, 
you say, which is without parts undergoes a change, but 
not the entire Brahman. If Brahman is without parts, it 
does either not change at all or it changes in its entirety. 
If, on the other hand, it be said that it changes partly and 
persists partly, a break is effected in its nature, and from that 
it follows that it consists of parts. It is true that in matters 
connected with action (as, for instance, in the case of the two 
Vedic injunctions ‘ at the atiratra he is to take the shoofajin- 
cup,’ and ‘ at the atiratra he is not to take the shor/a.ym-cup’) 
any contradiction which may present itself to the under- 
standing is removed by the optional adoption of one of 
the two alternatives presented as action is dependent on 
man , but in the case under discussion the adoption of one of 
the alternatives does not remove the contradiction because 
an existent thing (like Brahman) docs not (like an action 
which is to be accomplished) depend on man. *We are 
therefore met here by a real difficulty. 

^ Praknlibhya iti, pratjakshadrzsh/djiadarthasvabhavebhyo yat 
paraw vilakshawam a^aryadyupadejagamya»2 tad a^’intyam ity 
artha^. An. Gi. 
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No, we reply, the difficulty is merely an apparent one; 
as we maintain that the (alleged) break in Brahman’s 
nature is a mere figment of Nescience. By a break of 
that nature a thing is not really broken up into parts, not 
any more than the moon is really multiplied by appearing 
double to a person of defective vision. By that clement 
of plurality which is the fiction of Nescience, which is 
characterised by name and form, which is evolved as well 
as non-cvolvcd, which is not to be defined either as the 
Existing or the Non-existing, Brahman becomes the basis 
of this entire apparent world with its changes, and so on, 
while in its true and real nature it at the same time remains 
unchanged, lifted above the phenomenal universe. And as 
the distinction of names and forms, the fiction of Nescience, 
originates entirely from speech only, it does not militate 
against the fact of Brahman being >vithoiit parts— Nor 
have the scriptural passages which speak of Brahman as 
undergoing change the purpose of teaching the fact of 
change; for such instruction would have no fruit They 
rather aim at imparting instruction about Brahman’s Self 
as laiscd above this apparent world; that being an in- 
struction which we know to have a result of its own For 
m the .scriptural passage beginning ‘ He can only be 
described by No, no’ (which passage conveys instruction 
about the absolute Brahman) a result is stated at the end, in 
the words ‘ O C’anaka, you have indeed reached fearlessness ’ 
{hri. Up. IV, 2, 4) — Hence our view does not involve any 
real difficulties 

28. For thus it is in the (individual) Self also, 
and various (creations exist in gods \ &c.). 

Nor is there any reason to find fault with the doctrine 
that there can be a manifold creation in the one Self, 
without destroying its character. For Scripture teaches 
us that there exists a multiform creation m the one Self 

* I'his IS the ^\ay in which -Sankaia divides the Sutra, An Gi. 
rcmaiks to ‘loke*pi, &c. : atmani toi vy^khyaya vi>titraj /’a hiti 
\ } aX’ash/e.' 
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of a dreaming person, ‘There are no chariots in that state, 
no horses, no roads, but he himself creates chariots, horses, 
and roads’ (Bn. Up. IV, 3, 10). In ordinary life too 
multiform creations, elephants, horses, and the like are 
seen to exist in gods, &c., and magicians without in- 
terfering with the unity of their being Thus a multiform 
creation may exist in Brahman also, one as it is, without 
divesting it of its character of unity. 

29. And because the objection (raised against 
our view) lies against his (the opponent’s) view 
likewise. 

Those also who maintain that the world has sprung 
from the pradhana implicitly teach that something not 
made up of parts, unlimited, devoid of sound and other 
qualities — viz the pradhana — is the cause of an effect — viz. 
the world — which is made up of parts, is limited and is 
charactei ised by the named qualities. Hence it follows 
from that doctrine also cither that the pradhana as not 
consisting of parts has to undergo a change in its entirety, 
or else that the view of its not consisting of parts has to be 
abandoned. — But — it might be pleaded in favour of the 
Sankhyas — they do not maintain their pradhana to be with- 
out parts ; for they define it as the state of equilibrium 
of the three gu/^as, Goodness, Tassion, and Darkness, so 
that the pradhdna forms a whole containing the three 
gu;/as as its paits — We reply that such a partiteness as 
is here proposed docs not remove the objection m hand 
because still each of the thiee qualities is declared to be 
in Itself without parts And each gu//a by itself assisted 
merely by the two other gu//as constitutes the material 
cause of that part of the world which resembles it in its 
nature^ — So that the objection lies against the Sankhya 

^ So that if It undergoes modifications it must cither change in 
its entirety, or else —against the assumption— consist of parts. 

2 The last clause precludes the justificatoiy remark that the 
stated diffic nines can be avoided if we assume the thiee gu«as m 
comhinalion onl> to undergo modification, if this were so the 
mequaliiy of the different effects could not be accounted for. 

[34] ^ ^ 
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view likewise. — Well, then, as the reasoning (on which the 
doctrine of the impartiteness of the pradhana rests) is not 
absolutely safe, let us assume that the pradhana consists 
of parts. — If you do that, we reply, it follows that the 
pradhana cannot be eternal, and so on.— Let it then be said 
that the various powers of the pradhana to which the 
variety of its effects is pointing are its parts — Well, we 
reply, those various powers arc admitted by us also who 
see the cause of the world in Brahman 

The same objections he against the doctrine of the 
world having originated from atoms. For on that doctrine 
one atom when combining with another must, as it is not 
made up of parts, enter into the combination with its 
whole extent, and as thus no increase of bulk takes place 
we do not get beyond the first atom ^ If, on the other 
hand, you maintain that the atom enters into the com- 
bination w ith a part only, you offend iigainst the assumption 
of the atoms havnng no parts. 

As therefore all views aic equally obnoxious to the objec- 
tions raised, the latter cannot be urged against any one view 
in parliculai, and the advocate of Brahman has consequently 
cleared his doctnne. 

30. And (the highest divinity is) endowed with all 
(powers) because that is seen (from Scripture). 

Wc have stated that this multiform w^oild of effects is 
possible to lhahm.in, because, although one only, it is 
endowed wath vaiious pow'ers — How^ then — it may be 
asked -do you know that the highest Brahman is endowed 
wath v\anous powers^ — lie is, W'e reply, cndow’cd wath all 
poweis, ‘ because that is seen ’ For various scriptural pas- 
sages dcclaic that the highest divinity possesses all powers, 
MIc to wdiom all actions, all desires, all odours, all tastes 
belong, he who embraces all this, who never speaks, and is 

* As an atom has no parts it cannot enter into partial contact 
with another, and the only way in which the tw'o can combine is 
entire interpenetration; in consequence of which the compound of 
two atoms would not occupy more space than one atom. 
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never surpiised’ {Kh Up III, 14, 4); ‘He who desiie^ 
what is true and imagines what is true’ {Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 
1) ; ‘He who knovs all (in its totality), and cognizes all (in 
its detail ’) (Mu. Up 1 , 1, 9) , * By the command of that Im- 
perishable, O Gargi, sun and moon stand apart’ (B;7. Up. 
HI, 8, 9), and other similar passages. 

31. If it be said that (Brahman is devoid of 
powers) on account of the absence of organs ; (wc 
reply that) this has been explained (before). 

Let this be gi anted — Scripture, however, declares the 
highest divinity to be without (bodily) oigans of action’ 
so, for instance, m the passage, ‘ It is vithoiit eyes, without 
eais, without siieech, without mind ’ (Br/ Up. HI, 8, 8). 
Being such, how' should it be able to produce effects, 
although it may be endowed wath all powers^ For we 
know (from mantias, arthavAdas, &c ) that the gods and 
other intelligent beings, though endow'ed with all powers, 
are capable of producing certain effects only because they arc 
furnished with bodily instruments of action. And, moreover, 
how" can the divinity, to whom the scnptuial passage, ‘ No, 
no,’ denies all attributes, be endowed with all pow^eis? 

The appropriate reply to this (jiicstion has been already 
given above. The transcendent highest Brahman can be 
fathomed by means of Scripture only, not by mere reasoning. 
Nor are w’e obliged to assume that the capacity of one being 
is exactly like that wdiich is observed m another. It has 
likewise been explained above that although all qualities aie 
denied of Brahman wc nevertheless may consider it to be 
cndow'ed with powders, if we assume in its nature an clement 
of plurality, which is the mere figment of Nescience, 
Moreover, a scriptural passage (* Gras[)ing without hands, 
hastening without feet, he sees without eyes, he hears 
without ears,’ Sve. Up. Ill, 19) declares that Brahman, 


^ The Sfitra is concerned with the body only as far as it is an 
instrument, the case of extraneous instruments having already 
been disposed of in Sutra 24. 


A a 2 
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although devoid of bodily organs, possesses all possible 
capacities. 

32. (Brahman is) not (the creator of the world), 
on account of (beings engaging in any action) having 
a motive. 

Another objection is raised against the doctrine of an 
intelligent cause of the world — The intelligent highest Self 
cannot be the creator of the sphere of this woild, ‘ on account 
of actions having a purpose.’ ~ AVe know from ordinary ex- 
perience that man who is an intelligent being, begins to act 
after due consideration only, and does not engage even in 
an unimpoitant undertaking unless it serves some purpose 
of his ow'n ; much less so in important business. There is 
also a scriptural passage confirming this result of common 
experience, ‘Verily everything is not dear that you may love 
cvciything, but that you may love the Self theieforc every- 
thing IS dear’ (B/v Up II, 4, 3) Now the undertaking of 
cicating the sphere of this wmrJd, w ith all its various con- 
tents IS certainly a weighty one. If, then, on the one hand, 
)'ou assume it to sci ve some pin pose of the intelligent highest 
Self, you thereh}" sublatc its self-sufficiency vouched for by 
Sciipturc, if on the other hand you affirm absence of 
motive on its part, you must affirm absence of activity 
also. — Let us then assume that just as sometimes an intcl- 
gent jicrson when in a state of fren/y proceeds owing to 
his mental .dDeiiation, to action without a motive, so the 
highest Self also created this wmrld without any motive — 
That, we rephe would contradict the omniscience of the 
highest Self, which is vouched for by Sciiptuic — Ilcncc 
the doctiinc of the cication pioccedmg fiom an intelligent 
Being IS untenable 

33. But (Brahman’s creative activity) is mere 
sport, such «as we see in ordinary life. 

The word ‘but’ discaids the objection raised. — We see in 
every-day life that ceitain doings of princes or other men 
of Ingh position who have no unfulfilled desires left have no 
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reference to any extraneous purpose, but proceed from mere 
sportfulncss, as, for instance, their recreations in places of 
amusement. We further sec that the pioccss of inhalation 
and exhalation is going on without reference to any 
extraneous purpose, merely following the law of its own 
nature Analogously, the activity of the Lord als(^ may be 
supposed to be mere sport, proceeding fiom his own nature \ 
without rcfcicncc to any purpose. For on the ground 
neither of reason nor of Scripture can we constuic any other 
purpose of the Loid. Nor can his nature be questioned “ — 
Although the creation of this world appears to us a weighty 
and difficult undertaking, it is mere play to the Loid,w'hose 
pcnvcr IS unlimited And if in ordinal y life w'c might pos- 
sibly by close scrutiny, detect some subtle motive, even for 
sportful action, wc cannot do so with icgaid to the actions 
of the Loid,all whose washes aie fiilftllcd as Scripture says. 
— Nor can it be said that he either docs not act or acts like 
a senseless person , for Sciiptiiic afliims the fact of the ci ca- 
tion on the one hand, and the Lord’s omniscience on the 
other hand And, finally, w'c must remember that the scrip- 
tural doctrine of ci cation docs not icfcr to the higlicst rc<ihty ; 
it rcfcis to the apparent wwld only, which is characteiiscd by 
name and foiin, the figments of Nescience and it, moreovci , 
aims at intimating that Fiahman is tlie Self of everything. 

34. Inequality (of dispensation) and cruelty (the 
Lord can)not (be reproached with), on account of 

^ The nature (svabhava) of the Lord is, the commentators say, 
]\Idya loined with time and kaiman 

* This clause is an answer to the objection that the Lord might 
remain at lest instead of creating a world useless to himself and 
tlic cause of pain to others For in consequence of his conjunction 
with Majathe creation is unavoidalde Go An Avidya namially 
lends lowaids effects, without any purpose. Bha. 

An Gi. remarks Nanu liLuldv asmadddindm akasmad eva 
mvrnier api daimnad uvaras)dpi ma>dma>yd//z lilajdw talhd- 
blia\e vindpi sawjag^C^T/dnawi sawsaiasamu^/t/nttir iti talrdha na >teti. 
AnirvaZ-yd khalv avidya parasye^varasya /’a svabhayo lileti ^o^yale 
tatra na prdtitikasvabhdvayam anupapattir avataratity aitha^. 
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his regarding (merit and demerit); for so (Scripture) 
declares. 

In order to strengthen the tenet which we are at present 
defending, we follow the procediiieof him who shakes a pole 
planted in the ground (in order to test whether it is firmly 
])lanted), and raise another objection against the doctrine 
of the Lord being the cause of the world. — The Loid, it is 
said, cannot be the cause of the w'orld, because, on that 
hypothesis, the reproach of inequality of disjxnsation and 
cruelty wmild attach to him Some beings, viz. the gods 
and otheis, he renders eminently happy, others, as for 
instance the animals, eminently unhappy , to some again, as 
tor instance men, he allots an intermediate position To a 
Lord bunging about such an unequal condition of things, 
passion and malice w'ould have to be ascribed, just as to 
any common jicison acting similaily, which attributes 
would be contian' to the essential goodness of the Lord 
affirmed by .Sruli and Sm//ti Moreover, as the infliction of 
pain and the final destruction of all creatures would form 
part of his dispensation, he would have to be taxed with 
great cruelty, a (piality abhorred by low^ jieople even. For 
these tw^o reasons Bndiman cannot be the cause of the w'orld. 

The Loid, wx reply, cannot be reproached wnth inc(juality 
of dispensation and ciuelty, ‘ because he is bound by regards.' 
If the Loid on his own account, without any extraneous 
regards, pi oduced this unequal creation, he would exjiose 
himself to blame , but the fact is, that in creating he is bound 
by certain rcgaids, i c. he has to look to merit and dement. 
Hence the ciicumstancc of the creation being unequal is due 
to the merit and dement of the living creatures ereated and 
is not a fault for which the Lord is to blame. The position 
of the Loid is to be looked on as analogous to that of 
Par^anya, the Giver of rain. For as Par^inya is the com- 
mon cause of the production of rice, barley, and other plants, 
while the difference between the vaiious species is due to the 
various potentialities lying hidden in the respective seeds, 
so the Lord is the common cause of the creation of gods, 
men, &c., while the differences between these classes of beings 
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are due to the different merit belonj^ing to the individual 
souls Hence the Lord, being bound by regards, cannot be 
reproached with inequality of dispensation and cruelty. — 
And if we are asked how we come to know that the Lord, 
in creating this world with its various conditions, is bound 
by regards, we reply that Scripture declaies that ; compare, 
for instance, the tw^o following passages, ‘ For he (the Lord) 
makes him, w'hom he wishes to lead up from these worlds, 
do a good deed ; and the same makes him, w'hom he wishes 
to lead dowm from these w'orlds, do a bad deed ’ (Kaush. 
Up. Ill, 8)^; and, ‘A man becomes good by good work, 
bad by bad work’ (Ibv. Up III, 2, 13). Smrdi passages 
also declaie the favour of the Lord and its opposite to de- 
pend on the different quality of the w'orks of living beings ; 
so, for instance, ‘I serve men in the way m which they 
approach me’ (Bha. Gi. IV, 11). 

35. If it be objected that it (viz. the Lord’s 
having regard to merit and demerit) is impossible 
on account of the non-distinction (of merit and 
demerit, previous to the first creation) ; we refute 
the objection on the ground of (the w^orld) being 
without a beginning. 

But— an objection is raised — the passage, ‘ Being only 
this was in the beginning, one, without a second,’ affirms 
that before the creation there was no distinction and conse- 
quently no mciit on account of which the creation might 
have become unequal. And if we assume the Loid to have 
been guided in his dispensations by the actions of living 
beings subsequent to the creation, w^c involve ourselves in 
the circular reasoning that work depends on diversity of 


1 From this passage we must not— the commentators say— infer 
injustice on the i)arL of the Lord , for the previous merit or dement 
of a being determines the specific quality of the actions which he 
performs in his present existence, the Lord acting as the common 
cause only (as Par^anya does). 
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condition of life, and diversity of condition again on work. 
The Lord may be considered as acting with regard to reli- 
gious merit after distinction had once arisen ; but as before 
that the cause of inequality, viz. merit, did not exist, it 
follows that the first creation must have been free from 
inequalities. 

This objection we meet by the remark, that the transmi- 
gratoiy ^^orld is without beginning — Tlie objection would 
be valid if the woild had a beginning, but as it is w'ithout 
beginning, merit and inequality are, like seed and sprout, 
caused .IS w'cll as causes, and there is therefore no logical 
objection to their operation — To the question how^ we know 
that the world is w ithout a beginning, the next Sutra replies. 


36. (The Ijeginninglessness of the world) recom- 
mends itself to reason and is seen (from Scripture). 

The beginninglcssness of the world recommends itself to 
reason. I'or if it had a beginning it w-ould follow^ that, the 
w'oild sjinnging into existence without a cause, the released 
souls also would ag.un enter into the circle of transmigratory 
existence ; and further, as then there w^ould exist no deter- 
mining cause of tlic unequal dispensation of pleasure and 
pain, w'c should have to ac(iuicscc in the doctrine of rew^ards 
and punishments being allotted, without lefercnce to previous 
good 01 bad actions. That the Lord is not the cause of the 
inequality, has already been remarked Nor can Nescience 
by Itself be the cause, as it is of a uniform nature. On 
the other hand, Nescience may be the cause of inequality, 
if It be consideicd as having regaid to merit accruing from 
action i)roduced by the mental impressions of wTath hatred, 
and other afflicting passions’. Without merit and dement 
nobody can enter into existence and again, without a body 
merit and demerit cannot be formed , so that—on the doc- 


* Rugaclvcshamoha ragadayas te X’a purushaw diikbadihlii^ 
klKvjcintiti klejas tesha;?; v.isanaA karmapravrztt} anuguwas labhir 
akshipta/w dharmadilakshawaw karma tadapekshavidya. An. Gi. 
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trine of the world having a beginning — we are led into a 
logical see-saw. The opposite doctrine, on the other hand, 
explains all matters in a manner analogous to the case of the 
seed and sprout, so that no difficulty remains. — Moreover, 
the fact of the world being without a beginning, is seen in 
.Sruti and Sm;7ti. In the first place, we have the scriptural 
passage, ‘ Let me enter with this living Self (^iva),’ &c. (AV/. 
Up. VI, 3, 2). Here tlie circumstance of the embodied 
Self (the individual soul) being called, previously to creation, 
‘the living Self’ — a name applying to it in so far as it is 
the sustaining pnncijile of the piazzas — shows that this 
plienomcnal world is \\ ithout a beginning For if it had a 
beginning, the praz/as would not exist befoie that beginning, 
and how then could the embodied Self be denoted, wuth 
reference to the time of the w^orld’s beginning, by a name 
wffiich depends on the existence of those prazzas^ Nor can 
it be said that it is so designated with a view to its futuie 
relation to the prazzas , it being a settled principle that a 
past i elation, as being already existing, is of gi eater force than 
a mere future relation — Moreover, we have the mantra, ‘As 
the cicator foimerly devised (akaljiayat) sun and moon’ 
{J\2 Sazzzh X, 190, 3), w'hich intimates the existence of 
former Kaljias Smz'zti also dcclaies the woild to be 
without a beginning, ‘Neither its form is knowm heic, nor 
Its end, nor its beginning, nor its support’ (llha Gi XV, 
3). And the PurAzza also declares that there is no measure 
of the past and the future Kalpas. 

37. And because all the qualities (required in the 
cause of the world) are present (in Brahman). 

The teacher has now refuted all the objections, such as 
difference of character, and the like, which other teachers 
have brought forward against wdiat he liad established as 
the real sense of the Veda, viz that the intelligent Brahman 
is the cause and matter of this world 

Now, before entering on a new chapter, whose chief aim it 
wall be to refute the (positive) opinions held by other teach- 
ers, he sums up the foregoing chapter, the purport of which 
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it was to show why his view should be accepted — Because, 
if that Brahman is acknowledged as the cause of the world, 
all attributes required in the cause (of the world) are seen 
to be present — Brahman being all-knowing, all-pow'erful, 
and possessing the great power of Maya,— on that account 
this our system, founded on the Upanishads, is not open to 
any objections. 
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Reverence to the highest Self ^ 

I. That which is inferred (by the Sfihkhyas, viz. 
the pradh^na) cannot be the cause (of the world), 
on account of the orderly arrangement (of the world) 
bein^ impossible (on that hy[)othesis). 

Although it is the object of this system to define the true 
meaning of the Vedanta-texts and not, like the science of 
Logic, to establish or refute some tenet by mere ratiocin- 
ation, still It IS incumbent on thorough students of the 
Vedanta to refute the Sankhya and other systems which 
arc obstacles m the way of perfect knowledge. I"or this 
purpose a new chapter is begun. (Nor must it be said that 
the refutation of the other systems ought to have preceded 
the establishment of the Vedanta position ; for) as the 
determination of the sense of the Vedanta-passages directly 
subseivts perfect knowledge, w^e have at first, by means of 
such a determination, established our own position, since 
this is a task more important than the refutation of the 
view's entertained by others 

Here an opponent might come forward and say that we 
are indeed entitled to establish our own position, so as to 
define perfect knowledge which is the means of release to 
those desirous of it, but that no use is apparent of a refuta- 
tion of other opinions, a proceeding productive of nothing 
but hate and anger. — Thcie is a use, we reply. For there 
is some danger of men of inferior intelligence looking upon 
the Sankhya and similar systems as requisite for perfect 
knowledge, because those systems have a weighty appear- 
ance, have been adopted by authoritative persons, and 
profess to lead to perfect knowledge. Such people might 
therefore think that those systems with their abstruse argu- 
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merits were propounded by omniscient sages, and might on 
that account have faith in them. For this reason we must 
endeavour to demonstrate their intrinsic worthlessness. 

But, It might be said, the Sankhya and similar systems 
have already been impugned in several Sutras of the first 
adhy^iya (I, 1, 5, 18 , I, 4, why, then, controvert them 
again? — The task — we reply — which we arc now about to 
undertake differs fiom w'hat we have already accomplished. 
As the Sankhyas and other philosopheis also quote, in 
order to establish their own positions, the Vedanta-passages 
and interpret them in such a manner as to make them agree 
wMth their own systems, we have hitheito cndcavouied to 
sliow that their mtcrjirctations ate altogether fallacious. 
Now% however, w^e arc going to refute their arguments in an 
independent manner, without any icference to the Vedanta- 
texts. 

The Sfinkliyas, to make a beginning with them, argue 
as follow's -Just as jars, dishes, and other pioducts which 
possess the common quality of consisting of cki}^ are seen 
to have for their cause clay in general , so we must suppose 
that all the outw'ard and inw'ard (1 e inanimate and ani- 
mate) effects which are endowed w'lth the characteristics of 
pleasure, pain, and dulness ^ have for their causes pleasure, 
pain and dulness in general Pleasure, pain, and dulness in 
their generality together constitute the threefold pradhana. 
This piadhana w’hich is non-intclligcnt evolves itself spon- 
taneously into multiform modifications-, in order thus to 
effect the purposes (1 c enjoyment, release, and so on) of 
the intelligent soul — The existence of the pradhana is to 
be mfened fiom other ciicumstances also, such as the limita- 
tion of all effects and the like 

Against this doctrine we argue as follow^s — If you San- 
khyas base your theory on parallel instances merely, wx point 


^ The characteristics of Goodness, Passion, and Darkness, the 
thiee constituent elements (giu/a) of the i)ra(lhana Sa Ka 12, 13 
^ Viz the great principle (mahat), ahankara, &c. Sa Ka 3. 

® The arguments here referred to are enumerated in the Sa Ka. 
15 , Sa Suiias I, 129 if. 
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out that a non-intelligent thing which, without being guided 
by an intelligent being, spontaneously produces effects 
capable of subserving the purposes of some particular 
person is nowhere observed in the woild. We rather 
observe that houses, palaces couches, pleasurc-giounds, and 
the like — things which according to circumstances are con- 
ducive to the obtainment of pleasure or the avoidance of 
pain— are made by workmen endowed with intelligence. 
Now look at this entire world which appears, on the one 
hand, as external (i. c inanimate) in the form of earth anti the 
other elements enabling (the souls) to enjoy the fruits of 
their various actuins. and, on the other hantl, as animate, in 
the form of bodies which belong to the diffeient classes of 
beings, possess a definite arrangement of organs, and are 
thciefore capable of constituting the abodes of fiuition; 
look, we say, at this world, of which the most ingenious 
workmen cannot even form a conception m their minds, and 
then say if a non-mtclhgent principle like the pradhana is 
able to fashion it ’ Other non-intelligcnt things such as 
stones and clods of earth aie certainly not seen to possess 
analogous jiowcis We rather must assume that just as 
clay and similar substances are seen to fashion themselves 
into various forms, if worked upon by potters and the like, 
so the pradhana also (when modifying itself into its effects) 
is ruled by some intelligent principle. When endeavouring 
to deteimine the nature of the piimal cause (of the world), 
there is no need for us to take our stand on those attributes 
only which form part of the nature of material causes such 
as clay, &c., and not on those also which belong to 
extraneous agents such as potters, &c ^ Nor (if remem- 
bering this latter point) do we enter into conflict with any 
means of right know^ledge , we, on the contrary, aic in diiect 
agreement w^ith .Scripture which teaches that an intelligent 


If we atlempt to infer the nature of the universal cause from 
Its effeeis on the ground of paialkl instances, as, for instance, that 
of an earthen jar \Ahose material cause is clay, we must remembcT 
that the jar has spiung from clay not without the co-operation of 
an intelligent being, \iz. tlie potter. 
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cause exists — For the reason detailed in the above, i. c. on 
account of the impossibility of the ‘ ordcily arrangement ’ 
(of the world), a non-intelligent cause of the world is not to 
be infer! ed — Tlic word ‘and’ (in the Sutra) adds other 
reasons rin account of which the pradhana cannot be inferred, 
VIZ. ‘ on account of the non-possibility of endowment,’ &c 
For it cannot be maintained ^ that all outw^ard and inw'ard 
effects are ‘endow’ed ’ with the nature of pleasure, pain and 
dulness, because jileasure, &c. arc known as inwaid (mental) 
states, while sound, Kx (i e. the sense-objects) arc knowMi 
as being of a diffeient natuie (i e as outwaid things) and 
moreover as i^eing the oj)Ciative causes of plcasuic, Kc - 
And, further, *ilthough the sense-object such as sound and 
so on IS one, yet w'e obseive that owing to the diffeicnce of 
the ment.il impiessions (produced by it) diffei cnees exist in 
tlie checls it jiroduces, one peison being affected by it 
pleasantly, .mother p.iinfull), and so on ‘ - (Tinning to the 
next Sankhy.i argununt w'hich infeis the existence of the 
piadhaiia fiom the limit.ition of all effects), we remark that 
he who concludes that ail mwaid and outward effects depend 
on .1 conjunction of scveial things because they aic limited 
(a conclusion based on the observation that some limited 
eflects such as rc)ol and spiout, eJepend on the conjunc- 
tion of sc\tial things), is diivcn to the conclusion that the 
thiee constituents of the pradhana, mz. Goodness Passion, 
and Darkness, likew ISC depend on the conjunction of several 


' As h.ul hexn assorted above for the purpose of inferring ihere- 
fioin, atcoiding to the principle of the equalitv of caU'>c and etlcci, 
the exisience ol the thiec constituents of the pradhana. 

3 And a ihmg cannot consist of that of which it is the cause. 

Which clifTeicntes cannot be nconcilcd with the l^a^lkhAa 
hvpoihesis of the object itself consisting of cither pleasure or pain, 
&c — ‘ If things consisted in tliomselves of pleasure, jam, &c , then 
sandal ointmc*nt (which is cooling, and on that account pleasant in 
summer) would lx- pleasant in winter also; for sandal never is 
an) thing but sand.il— And as thistles never are anything but 
thistles they ought, on the Sankhva hvpotbcsis, to be eaten with 
enjo} ment not only by camels but by men also.' Bhd. 
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antecedents^; for they also arc limited-. — Further it is 
impossible to use the relation of cause .ind effect as a reason 
for assuming that all effects whatever have a non-intclligcnt 
principle for their antecedent , for vve have shown already 
that that relation exists in the case of couches and chairs 
also, over whose production intelligence presides. 

2. And on account of (the impossibility of) ac- 
tivity. 

Leaving the ariangcment of the world, we now jiass on to 
the activity by which it is pioiluced — The thiee gu//as, 
passing out of the state of equipoise and cnteiing into the 
condition of mutual suhoidmation and supcioidination 
originate activities tending towaids the pioduction of 
paiticular effects — X(wv tliese activities also cannot be 
asciibcd to a non-intelligcnt jiradhan.i h ft to itself, as no 
such activity is seen in cla} and similar suhslanees, or in 
chariots and the like For vve observe th.it clay and the 
like, and chaiiots — which aie in tlieir own nature non- 
intclligcnt — enter on activities tending tow.ucF particular 
effects only when they aic acted upon by intelligent beings 
such as potters ixc in the one case and horses and the like 
in tilt othti case From what is seen vve dt tenninc wh.al is 
not seen Hence a noii-inlt lligcnt cause of thewoild is not 
to be inferred because, on that hypothesis, the activity 
without w'hich the world cannot be produced would be 
imjiossible 

But, the Sankliya rejoins, we do likewise not observe 
activity on the pait of meic intelligent beings — True, we 
hovtcver see activity on the part of non-intelligcnt things 
such as chariots and the like wLen they aic in conjunction 
with intelligent beings -But the Saiikhya again objects, 
vve never actually observe activity on the jiait of an intcl- 

* Sawsargapiirvakatvaprascinga iti guwanaw sawbr/sh/anckava- 
sluprakr/tikatvaprasaktir ity ariha^. An. Gi. 

* For they limit one another. 

* To proceed to the argument * from the separateness of cause 
and effect' (Sa Ka. 15). 
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ligcnt being even when in conjunction with a non-intelligcnt 
thing — Very well; the question then arises* Does the 
activity belong to that in which it is actually observed (as 
the Sankhya says), or to that on account of the conjunction 
with which it IS observed (as the Vedantin avers)? - We 
must, the Sankhya replies, attribute activity to that in 
which It is actually seen, since both (i.e the activity and its 
abode) are matter of observation. A mere intelligent 
being, on the f)thcr hand is never observed as the abode of 
activity while a chariot is The’ existence of an intelligent 
Self j(Mned to a body and so on which aie the abode of 
activity c.in be established (by inference) only, the* inference 
being based on the difference observed between li\ mg bodies 
and mere non-iiitelligent things such as chariots and the like. 
For this very reason, vi/ that intelligence is observed only 
w'here a body is observed while it is nevei seen without a 
body, the IVI.itc nalists consider intelligence to be a mere 
altiibute of the body - Hence activity belongs only to 
what is non-intelligcnl 

7\) all this we- the Veclantiiis — make the following 
ie|)ly-- We do not me.in to sa> that activity does not 
belong to those non-iiuHligcnt things in which it is observed; 
it does indeed belong to them, but it lesults fiorn an 
intelligent piinciplc, because it exists when the latter is 
piesent .iiul does not exist when the latter is absent Just 
as the effects of burning ,ind shining which have then abode 
in wood and similar material, aie indeed not observed when 
theie IS mcie fnc (i, e are not due ineie file as mere 
fire, 1 e fnc witliout woe>d, ixc , does not exist) but at the 
same lime icsull from fire only a^' they aic seen when fiie 
is pusiiit and aie not seen when fire is absent , so as the 
Maleiialisis also admit only intelligent bodies are observed 

’ 'i ho noxl Si nionccs fuinish the answer lo iln. i|iios:i(in how 
the* intelligent Self is known at all if it is not the object of per- 
ception —J’latv aksliatvahliave katliam aimashiilhir itv dsankja 
anunianad itv aha, pra'//ttiii Anumanasuldlia''\ a Xaani^va na 
pia\r/ltva\ia\,Ueli danavituin evakara^ Katliun aiuiinanam it\ 
ape^kshav,!/// tat]>iakaia/// suXavati kcvaleli Vaihksha/n a/// prawa- 
dmiativam An Gi 
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to be the movers of chariots and other non-intclligcnt 
thin<^s. The motive power of intelligence is therefoie 
incontroveitible.~Hut— an objection will be raisod—your 
Self even if joined to a body is incapable of cxercisinj^ mov- 
ing power, for motion cannot be effected by that the nature 
of which IS pure intelligence. — A thing, we reply, which is 
Itself devoid of motion may nevertheless move other things. 
The magnet is itself devoid of motion, and yet it mo\es 
iron ; and colours and the other objects of sense, although 
themselves devoid of motion, jiroducc movements in the 
eyes and the other organs of sense So the Loid also who 
IS all-present, the .Self of all, all-know'ing and all-ptiw ei ful 
may although himself unmovang, move the iimcerse — II it 
finally be objected that (on the Vedanta doctrine) tlieie is 
no room h^r a moving pov\er as in consccjuence of the 
oneness (aduality) of Ikahman no motion can take place, 
we reply that such objections hav^e lepeatedly been lefuted 
by our pointing to the fact of the Lord being futitiously 
connected with ]\Li} a which consists of name and foiin 
piesented by Xcscience- Hence motion can be leconciJed 
with the doctiinc of an all-knowing fust cause, but not 
with the doetiine of a non-intclligcnt fust cause 

3. If It be said (that the praclhana moves) like 
milk or w'ater, (we reply that) there also (the motion 
IS due to intelligence). 

Well the Sankhya icsumes, listen then to the following 
instances — As non-scntienl milk flow^s foith from its own 
nature mcicly for the nourishment of the young animal and 
as non -sentient w'atcr, from its own nature, (lows along for 
the benefit of mankind , so the praclhana also, although non- 
intclligent may be supposed to move fiom its own natuic 
merely for the purpose of effecting the highest end of man. 

This argumentation, v,c reply, is unsound again , for .is 
the adherents cjf both doctrines admit that motion is not 
observ^ed in the case of merely non-intelligcnt things sueh 
as chariots, &c., wc infei tLat water and milk also mc>ve 
only because they are directed by intelligent powers. 
Scriptural passages moreover (such as ‘ He who dwells m 
[34] i> b 
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the water and within the water, who rules the water within,’ 
Bf/. Up. Ill, 7, 4; and, ‘ By the command of that Akshara, 
O G^rgi, some rivers flow to the East,’ &c., Br/. Up III, 8, 9), 
declare that everything in this world which flows is directed 
by the Lord. Hence the instances of milk and water as 
belonging themselves to that class of cases which prove our 
general principle ^ cannot be used to show that the latter is 
too w’ide — Moreover, the cow, which is an intelligent being 
and loves her calf, makes her milk flow^ by her wish to do 
so, and the milk is in addition drawn forth by the sucking 
of the calf. Nor does water move cither with absolute 
independence — for its flow depends on the declivity of the 
soil and similar circumstances — or independently of an 
intelligent princijile, for w’c have shown that the latter is 
jiresent in all cases — If, finally, our opponent should point 
to Sutia II, 1, 24 as contradicting the present Sutra, we 
remark that there w'c have merely shown on the ground of 
ordinal*)^ experience that an effect may take place in itself 
independently of any external instrumental cause , a con- 
clusion which does not contradict the doctrine, based on 
Scripture, that all effects depend on the Lord. 

4. And because (the pradhana), on account of 
there existing nothing beyond it, stands in no rela- 
tion , (it cannot be active.) 

The three gu;/as of the Sankhyas when in a state of equi- 
poise form the pradhana. Beyond the pradhana there 
exists no external principle which could either impel the 
pradhana to acti\ ity or restrain it from activity. The soul 
(purusha) as we know', is indifferent, neither moves to — nor 
restrains from— action. As therefore the pradhdna stands 
in no relation, it is impossible to see w^hy it should sometimes 
modify itself into the great principle (mahat) and sometimes 
not. The activity and non-activity (by turns) of the Lord, 

* Viz that whatever moves or acts does so under the influence 
of intelligence — Sadh} apakshanikshiptatvaw sadhyavati pakshe 
pravish/at\ am eva h, sapakshamkshiptatvasvapy upalakshawam, 
anupanyaso na \yabhi^arabh(imir ity artha^. An. Gi. 
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on the other hand, are not contrary to reason, on account 
of his omniscience and omnipotence, and his being con- 
nected with the power of illusion (niiiya). 

5. Nor (can it be said that the pradh&na modifies 
itself spontaneously) like grass, &c. (which turn into 
milk); for (milk) does not exist elsewhere (but in 
the female animal). 

Let this be (the Sankhya resumes). Just as grass herbs, 
'v\atcr &c. independently of any other instrumental cause 
transform themselves, by their own nature, into milk ; so 
we assume, the praclhana also tiansfoims itself into the 
great principle, and so cai. And, if you ask how wc know 
that grass transforms itself independently of any instiu- 
mental cause , w'c rejily, ‘ Because no such cause is ob- 
served.' For if w e did perceive some such cause, w e cci tainly 
should apjdy it to glass, &c according to our liking, and 
thereby produce milk. But as a mattci of fact w'e do no 
such thing Hence the transfoi mation of grass and the like 
must be considered to be due to its owm nature merely ; 
and wc may infer thercfiom that the tr.insformation of the 
pradhAna is of the same kind 

To this w c make the followang rc])ly - The transformation 
of the pradhana might be ascribed to its owm nature merely 
if w'e really could admit that grass modifies itself in the 
manner slated by you ; but w'c arc unable to admit that, 
since another instrumental cause is observed. How^ 
‘Because it docs not exist elsewhere’ For glass becomes 
milk only w'hcn it is eaten by a cow^ or some other female 
animal not if it is left either uncaUn or is eaten by a bull 
If the transformation had no special cause, grass would 
become milk even on other conditions than that of entering 
a cowl's body. Nor w^ould the circumstance of men not 
being able to produce milk according to their liking prove 
that there is no instrumental cause , for while some cfircct.s 
can be produced by men, others result from divine action 
only^ The fact, however, is that men also arc able, by 

^ It might be held that for the transformation of grass into milk 
no other cause is required than the digestive heat of the cow’s 

B b 2 
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applying a means in their power, to produce milk from 
grass and herbs; for when they wish to procure a more 
abundant supply of milk they feed the cow more plentifully' 
and thus obtain more milk from her. — For these reasons 
the spontaneous modification of the pradhdna cannot be 
proved from the instance of grass and the like. 

6. Even if we admit (the Sahkhya position refuted 
in what precedes, it is invalidated by other ob- 
jections) on account of the absence of a purpose 
(on the part of the pradhana). 

Even if we, accommodating ourselves to your (the Sdn> 
khyM’s) belief, should admit what has been disproved in the 
preceding SCitra, viz that the praclhfina is spontaneously' 
active, still your opinion w^ould he open to an objection ‘on 
account of the absence of a purpose.’ For if the spontaneous 
activity of the piadhana has, as you say', no reference to 
anything else, it will have no icfcrencc not only to any aiding 
principle, but also to any' purpose or motive, and conse- 
quently' y'OLir doctrine that the pradhdna is active in oidci* 
to effect the purpose of man wall become untenable If y'ou 
reply' that the piadhana docs not indeed regard any aiding 
principle, but docs regard a purpose, we remark that in 
that case we must distinguish betw'cen the different pos- 
sible purposes, viz cither enjoyment (on the part of the 
soul), or final release, or both If enjoy'incnt, w'hat enjoy'- 
ment, w'C ask, can belong to the soul which is naturally 
incapable of any accretion (of pleasure or pain)’ ^ Moreover, 
there would in that case be no opportunity for release 
— If release, then the activity of the pradh^ina w'ould be 
puiposcless, as even antecedently' to it the soul is in the 


boily , but a rtflectiiig person will acknowledge that there also the 
omniscient Lord is actn c Bhii 

’ Anadheyaiijr.iyasya sukhadukhaprSptipanhararQpdtuayajunyas- 
ycty artha/5. An. Gi 

* For the soul as lx.Mng of an entirely inactive nature cannot of 
Itself aim at release, and the pradhana aims — ex hypothesi — 
only at the soul’s undergoing varied experience. 
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stale of release ; moreover, there would then be no occasion 
for the perception of sounds, &c3— If both, then, on account 
of the infinite number of the objects of pradhfuia to be 
enjoyed (by the soul)^, there would be no oppoitumty for 
final release. Nor can the satisfaction of a desire be con- 
sidered as the purpose of the activity of the pnidhdna ; for 
neither the non-intelligcnt pradhdna nor the essentially 
pure soul can feel any desire. — If, finally, you should assume 
the pradhdna to be active, because otherwise the power of 
sight (belonging to the soul on account of its intelligent 
nature) and the creative power (belonging to the pradhdna^ 
would be purposeless, it would follow that, as the creative 
power of the pradhana does not cease at any time any more 
than the soul’s power of sight docs, the apparent world 
would never come to an end, so that no final release of the 
soul could take place ‘ — It is, tJierefore, impossible to 
maintain that the pradhdna enters on its activity for the 
purposes of the soul 

7. And if you say (that the soul may move the 
pradhfina) as the (lame) man (moves the blind one) 
or as the magnet (moves the iron) ; thus also (the 
difficulty is not overcome). 

Well then — the Sdnkhya resumes, endeavouring to defend 
his position by parallel instances— let us say that, as some 
lame man devoid of the power of motion, but possessing 
the powder of sight, having mounted the back of a blind 
man who is able to move but not to sec, makes the latter 
move , or as the magnet not moving itself, moves the iron, 
so the soul moves the pradhana — Thus also, we reply, you 
do not free your doctrine from all shortcomings , for this 
your new position involves an abandonment of your old 

* I. e. for the various iiems constituting enjoyment or experience 

* Tr/tiye » pi katipayajabdadyupalabdhir vi samastatadupalabdhir 
va bhoga iti vikalpyadye sarvesham ekadaiva mukti^ syad iti 
manvano dvitiyaw pratyaha ubhayirthateti. An. Gi. 

* The MSS. of Ananda Gin omit sawsaranu^^^eddt ; the Bhd- 
matfs reading is; Sargaraktyanu^^Aedavad drjkjaktyanui^^eddt. 
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position, according to which the pradhAna is moving of 
itself, and the (indifferent, inactive) soul possesses no 
moving power. And how should the indifferent soul move 
the pradhdna ? A man, although lame, may make a blind 
man move by means of words and the like ; but the soul 
which is devoid of action and qualities cannot possibly put 
forth any moving energy. Nor can it be said that it moves 
the pradhana by its mere proximity as the magnet moves 
the iron , for from the permanency of proximity (of soul 
and pradhana) a permanency of motion would follow. The 
proximity of the magnet on the other hand (to the iron), is 
not permanent, but depends on a certain activity and the 
adjustment of the magnet in a certain position ; hence 
the (lame) man and the magnet do not supply really 
parallel instances. — The piadhanathen being non-intelligent 
and the soul indifferent, and there being no third principle 
to connect them, there can be no connexion of the two. If 
wc attempted to establish a connexion on the ground of 
capability (of being .seen on the part of the pradhana, of 
seeing on the pait of the soul), the permanency of such 
capability would imply the inii)ossibility of final release — 
Moi cover, heie as well as before (in the preceding Sutra) 
the different alternatives connected with the absence of 
purpose (on the piadh^na’s part) have to be cimsidercd ^ — 
The highest Self, on the other hand (which is the cause of 
the world, according to the Vedantins), is characterised by 
non-activity inherent in its own nature, and, at the same 
time, by moving power inherent in Maya and is thus 
superior (to the soul of the Sankh)^as). 

8. And, again, (the pradhana cannot be active) 
because tlie relation of principal (and subordinate 
matter) is impossible (between the three giiwas). 

For the following reason also activity on the part of the 
pradhdna is not possible. — The condition of the pradhana 


' On the theory that the soul is the cause of the pradhdna’s 
activity we again have to ask whether the pradhana acts for the 
soul’s enjoyment or for its release, &c. 
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consists in the three gu«as, viz. goodness, passion, and 
darkness, abiding in themselves in a state of equipoise 
without standing to one another in the relation of mutual 
superiority or inferiority. In that state the gu//as cannot 
possibly enter into the relation of mutual subserviency 
because thereby they would forfeit their essential character- 
istic, viz. absolute independence. And as there exists no 
extraneous principle to stir up the gu;/as, the production of 
the great principle and the other effects — which would 
require for its operative cause a non-balanccd state of the 
gu;/as — is impossible. 

9. And although another inference be made, (the 
objections remain in force) on account of the (pra- 
dhana) being devoid of the power of intelligence. 

But — the Sankhya icsumcs— we draw another inference, 
so as to leave no room for the objection just stated We do 
not acknowledge the gu;/as to be ch iractcnsed by absolute 
irrelativity and unchangcablcness, since there is no proof 
for such an assumption We rather infer the character- 
istics of the gu;/as from those of their effects, presuming 
that their nature must be such as to lender the production 
of the effects possible. Now the guwas arc admitted to be 
of an unsteady nature , hence the gu;?as themselves are 
able to enter into the relation of mutual inequality, even 
while they are in a state of equipoise. 

Even in that case, we reply, the objections stated above 
which were founded on the impossibility of an orderly 
arrangement of the world, &c , remain in force on account 
of the pradhana being devoid of the power of intelligence. 
And if (to escape those objections) the Sankhya should 
infer (from the orderly arrangement of the world, &c.), that 
the primal cause is intelligent, he would cease to be an 
antagonist, since the doctrine that there is one intelligent 
cause of this multiform world would be nothing else but the 
Vedintic doctrine of Brahman. — Moreover, if the guwas 
were capable of entering into the relation of mutual in- 
equality even while in the state of equipoise, one of two 
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things would happen ; they would either not be in the con- 
dition of inequality on account of the absence of an opera- 
tive cause; or else, if they were in that condition, they 
would always remain in it ; the absence of an operative 
cause being a non-changing circumstance. And thus the 
doctrine would again be open to the objection stated 
before 

lo. And moreover (the Sahkhya doctrine) is ob- 
jectionable on account of its contradictions. 

The doctrine of the Sankhyas, moreover, is full of contra- 
dictions. Sometimes they enumerate seven senses, some- 
times eleven^. In some places they teach that the subtle 
elements of material things proceed from the great prin- 
ciple, in other places again that they proceed from self- 
consciousness. Sometimes they speak of three internal 
organs, sometimes of one only That their doctrine, more- 
over, contradicts 5ruti, which teaches that the Lord is the 
cause of the world, and Smr^ti, based on 5ruti, is well 
known. — For these reasons also the Sankhya system is 
objectionable. 

Here the Sankhya again brings a countercharge —The 
system of the Vedantins also, he says, must be declared to 
be objectionable ; for it does not admit that that which suffers 
and that which causes suffering^ are different classes of 
things (and thereby renders futile the well-established dis- 
tinction of causes of suffering and suffering beings). For 


* Anantaro dosho mahadadikaryotpadSyoga/J. An. Gi 

® In the former case the five intellectual senses are looked upon 
as mere modifications of the sense of touch. 

* Buddhi in the latter case being the generic name for buddhi, 
ahankara, and manas. 

Lit. that which burns and that which is burned, which literal 
rendering would perhaps be preferable throughout. As it is, 
the context has necessitated its retention in some places. — The 
sufferers are the individual souls, the cause of suffering the world 
in which the souls live. 
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those who admit the one Brahman to be the Self of every- 
thing and the cause of the whole world, have to admit also 
that the two attributes of being that which causes suffering 
and that which suffers belong to the one supreme Self (not 
to different classes of beings). If, then, these two attributes 
belong to one and the same Self, it never can divest itself of 
them, and thus Scripture, which teaches perfect knowledge 
for the purpose of the cessation of all suffering, loses all its 
meaning. For — to adduce a parallel case — a lamp as long 
as it subsists as such is never divested of the two qualities 
of giving heat and light. And if the Vedantin should 
adduce the case of water with its waves, ripples, foam, 
&c.^, we remark that there also the waves, &c. constitute 
attributes of the water which remain permanently, although 
they by turns manifest themselves, and again enter into 
the state of non-manifestation; hence the water is never 
really destitute of waves, not any more than the lamp is 
ever destitute of heat and light — That that which causes 
suffering, and that which suffers constitute different classes 
of things is, moreover, well known from ordinary experi- 
ence. For (to consider the matter from a more general 
point of view) the person desiring and the thing desired^ 
are understood to be separate existences. If the object 
of desire were not essentially different and separate from 
the person desiring, the state of being desirous could not be 
ascribed to the latter, because the object with reference to 
which alone he can be called desiring would already essen- 
tially be established in him (belong to him). The latter 
state of things exists in the case of a lamp and its light, for 
instance. Light essentially belongs to the lamp, and hence 
the latter never can stand in want of light; for want or 
desire can exist only if the thing wanted or desired is not 
yet obtained. 


^ In the case of the lamp, light and heat are admittedly 
essential ; hence the Veddntin is supposed to bring forward the 
sea with its waves, and so on, as furnishing a case where attributes 
pass away while the substance remains. 

* ‘ Artha,' a useful or beneficial thing, an object of desire. 
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(And just as there could be no desiring person, if the 
object of desire and the desiring person were not essentially 
separate), so the object of desire also would cease to be an 
object for the desiring person, and would be an object for 
itself only. As a matter of fact, however, this is not the 
case ; for the two ideas (and terms), ‘ object of desire^ and 
‘ desiring person,’ imply a relation (are correlative), and a 
relation exists in two things, not in one only. Hence the 
desiring person and the object of desire are separate. — The 
same holds good with regard to what is not desired (object 
of aversion ; anartha) and the non-desiring person (anarthm). 
An object of desire is whatever is of advantage to the de- 
siring person, an object of aversion whatever is of disadvan- 
tage ; with both one person enters into relation by turns. 
On account of the comparative paucity of the objects of 
desire, and the comparative multitude of the objects of 
aversion, both may be compiised under the general term, 
* object of aversion.’ Now, these objects of aversion we 
mean when we use the term ^causes of sufifciing,’ while by 
the tci m ‘ sufferer ’ we understand the soul which, being 
one, enters into successive relations with both (i. e. the 
objects of desire and the objects of aversion). If, then, the 
causes of suffering and the sufferer constitute one Self 
(as the Vedanta teaches), it follows that final release is im- 
possible. — But if, on the other hand, the two are assumed to 
constitute separate classes, the possibility of release is not 
excluded, since the cause of the connexion of the two (viz. 
wrong knowledge) may be removed. 

All this reasoning— we, the Vedantins, reply — is futile, 
because on account of the unity of the Self the relation, 
whose two terms are the causes of suffering, and the suf- 
ferer cannot exist (in the Self). — Our doctrine would be 
liable to your objection if that which causes suffering and 
that which suffers did, while belonging to one and the same 
Self, stand to each other in the relation of object and sub- 
ject. But they do not stand in that relation j ust because they 
are one. If fire, although it possesses different attributes, 
such as heat and light, and is capable of change, does neither 
burn nor illumine itself since it is one only; how can the 
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one unchangeable Brahman enter with reference to itself into 
the relation of cause of suffering and sufferer? — Where then, 
it may be asked, does the relation discussed (which after all 
cannot be denied altogether) exist ? — That, we reply, is not 
difficult to see^. The living body which is the object of the 
action of burning is the sufferer ; the sun, for instance, is 
a cause of suffering (burning). — But, the opponent rejoins, 
burning is a pain, and as such can affect an intelligent being 
only, not the non-intelligent body ; for if it were an affection 
of the mere body, it would, on the destruction of the body, 
cease of itself, so that it would be needless to seek for 
means to make it cease. — But it is likewise not observed, we 
reply, that a mere intelligent being destitute of a body is 
burned and suffers pain. — Nor would you (the Sdnkhya) 
also assume that the affection called burning belongs to a 
mere intelligent being. Nor can you admit^ a real connexion 
of the soul and the body, because through such a connexion 
impurity and similar imperfections would attach to the 
soul \ Nor can suffering itself be said to suffer. And how 
then, u e ask, can you explain the relation existing between a 
sufferer and the causes of suffering ? If (as a last refuge) you 
should maintain that the sattva-gu^/a is that which suffers, 
and the gu;/a called passion that which causes suffering, we 
again object, because the intelligent principle (the soul) can- 
not be really connected with these two And if you should 
say that the soul suffers as it were because it leans towards •''* 
the sattva-gu«a, we point out that the employment of the 
phrase, ‘ as it were,’ shows that the soul does not really suffer. 


^ In reality neither suffering nor sufferers exist, as the Veddntin 
had pointed out m the first sentences of his reply, but there can of 
course be no doubt as to who suffers and what causes suffering in 
the vyavahdnka-state, i.e the phenomenal world, 

* In order to explain thereby how the soul can experience pain. 

® And that would be against the Sankhya dogma of the soul’s 

essential purity. 

* So that the fact of suffering which cannot take place apart 
from an intelligent principle again remains unexplained. 

® Atmanas tapte sattve pratibimitatvdd yuktS taptir iti jankate 
sattveti. An. Gi. 
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If it is understood that its suffering is not real, we do not 
object to the phrase ‘ as it were For the amphisbena also 
does not become venomous because it is ‘ a serpent as it 
were ’ (‘ like a serpent ’), nor does the serpent lose its venom 
because it is ‘like an amphisbena.’ You must therefore 
admit that the relation of causes of suffering and of sufferers 
is not real, but the effect of Nescience. And if you admit 
that, then my (the Vedintic) doctrine also is free from 
objections 

But perhaps you (the Sankhya) will say that, after all, 
suffering (on the part of the soul) is reaP. In that case, 
however, the impossibility of release is all the more unde- 
niable ^ especially as the cause of suffering (viz. the pra- 
dhana) is admitted to be eternal. — And if (to get out of this 
difficulty) you maintain that, although the potentialities of 
suffering (on the part of the soul) and of causing suffering 
(on the part of the pradhdna) are eternal, yet suffering, in 
order to become actual, requires the conjunction of the two 
— which conjunction in its turn depends on a special reason, 
viz. the non-discrimmation of the pradhana by the soul — 
and that hence, when that rea^son no longer exists, the con- 
junction of the two comes to an absolute termination, 
whereby the absolute release of the soul becomes possible ; 
we arc again unable to accept your explanation, because 
that on which the non-discrimination depends, viz. the gu«a, 
called Darkness, is acknowledged by you to be eternal. 


* For it then indicates no more than a fictitious resemblance. 

* The Sankhja Pflrvapakshm had objected to the Vedanta 
doctrine that, on the latter, we cannot account for the fact known 
from ordinary experience that there are beings suffering pain and 
things causing suffering — The Vedantm in his turn endeavours to 
show that on the Sankhya doctrine also the fact of suffering 
remains inexplicable, and is therefore to be considered not real, 
but fictitious merely, the product of Nescience. 

“Not only ‘ suffering as it were,' as it had been called above. 

* For real suffering cannot be removed by mere distinctive 
knowledge on which — according to the Sankhya also — release 
depends. 
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And as^ there is no fixed rule for the (successive) rising and 
sinking of the influence of the particular guwas, there is also 
no fixed rule for the termination of the cause which 
effects the conjunction of soul and pradhdna (i. e. non-dis- 
crimination) ; hence the disjunction of the two is uncer- 
tain, and so the S^nkhyas cannot escape the reproach of 
absence of final release resulting from their doctrine. To 
the VedAntin, on the other hand, the idea of final release 
being impossible cannot occur in his dreams even ; for the 
Self he acknowledges to be one only, and one thing cannot 
enter into the relation of subject and object, and Scripture, 
moreover, declares that the plurality of effects originates 
from speech only. For the phenomenal world, on the other 
hand, we may admit the relation of sufferer and suffering 
just as it IS obsei*ved, and need neither object to it nor 
refute it. 

Herewith we have refuted the doctrine which holds the 
pradhAna to be the cause of the world. We have now to 
dispose of the atomic theory. 

We begin by refuting an objection raised by the atomists 
against the upholders of Brahman. — The Vaijreshikas argue 
as follow's . The qualities which inhere in the substance con- 
stituting the cause originate qualities of the same kind in 
the substance constituting the effect ; wc see, for instance, 
that from white threads white cloth is produced, but do not 
observe what is contrary (viz, white threads resulting in a 
piece of cloth of a different colour) Hence, if the intelli- 
gent Brahman is assumed as the cause of the world, we 
should expect to find intelligence inherent in the effect also, 
VIZ the world. But this is not the case, and consequently 
the intelligent Brahman cannot be the cause of the world. 
— This reasoning the Sfltrakara shows to be fallacious, on the 
ground of the system of the Vai.reshikas themselves. 

II. Or (the world may originate from Brahman) 

^ This in answer to the remark that possibly the conjunction of 
soul and pradhana may come to an end when the influence 
of Darkness declines, it being overpowered by the knowledge of 
Truth, 
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as the great and the long originate from the short 
and the atomic. 

The system of the Vai^eshikas is the following • — The 
atoms which possess, according to their special kind^ the 
qualities of colour, &c., and which are of spherical form 
subsist during a ceitain period*'' without producing any 
effects^. After that, the unseen principle {ad;7sh/a), &c. 
acting as operative causes and conjunction constituting the 
non-iiihcrcnt cause they produce the entire aggregate of 
effected things, beginning with binary atomic compounds 
At the same time the qualities of the causes (i.e. of the 
simple atoms) produce corresponding qualities in the effects 
Thus, when two atoms produce a binary atomic compound, 
the special qualities belonging to the simple atoms, such as 
white colour, &c , produce a corresponding white colour 111 
the binary compound. One special quality, however, of the 
simple atoms, viz atomic sphericity, does not produce cor- 
responding sphericity in the binary compound, for the 
forms of extension belonging to the latter are said to be 
minuteness (a;?utva) and shortness. And, again, when two 
binary compounds combining produce a quaternary atomic 
compound, the qualities, such as whiteness, &c , inherent m 
the binary compounds produce corresponding qualities 
in the quaternary compounds , with the exception, however, 
of the two qualities of minuteness and shortness. For it is 


' I e accoiding as they are atoms of earth, water, fire, or air 

^ Panma;/f/ala, spherical is the technical term for the specific 
form of extension of the atoms, and, secondarily, for the atoms 
themselves. The latter must appaiently be imagined as infinitely 
small spheres. Cp, Vau. Sfit. VII, i, 20. 

” Viz during the period of each pralaya. At that time all the 
atoms are isolated and motionless. 

* When the time for a new creation has come. 

The &c. implies the activity of the Lord. 

* The inherent (material) cause of an atomic compound are the 
constituent atoms, the non-inherent cause the conjunction of those 
atoms, the operative causes the adrzsh/a and the Lord’s activity 
which make them enter into conjunction. 
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admitted that the forms of extension belonging to quater- 
nary compounds are not minuteness and shortness, but 
bigness (mahattva) and length. The same happens^ when 
many simple atoms or many binary compounds or a simple 
atom and a binary compound combine to produce new 
effects. 

Well, then, we say, just as from spherical atoms binary 
compounds are produced, which ai e minute and short, and 
ternary compounds which are big and long, but not anything 
spherical ; or as from binary compounds, which arc minute 
and short, ternary compounds, &c., are produced which are 
big and long, not minute and short ; so this non-mtclligent 
world may spring from the intelligent Brahman. This is a 
doctrine to which you — the Vaucshika — cannot, on your 
own principles, object. 

Here the Vaucshika w^ill perhaps come forward with the 
following argumentation As effected substances, such as 
binary compounds and so on, are engrossed by forms of 
extension contrary to that of the causal substances, the 
forms of extension belonging to the latter, viz. sphericity 
and so on, cannot produce similar qualities in the effects. 
The world, on the other hand, is not engrossed by any 
quality contrary to intelligence owing to which the intelli- 
gence inherent in the cause should not be able to originate 
a new intelligence in the effect. For non-mtelligcncc is not a 
quality contrary to intelligence, but merely its negation. 
As thus the case of sphericity is not an exactly parallel 
one, intelligence may very well produce an effect similar to 
itself. 

This argumentation, we rejoin, is not sound. Just as the 
qualities of sphericity and so on, although existing in the 
cause, do not produce corresponding effects, so it is with 


^ I e. in all cases the special form of extension of the effect 
depends not on the special extension of the cause, but on the number 
of atoms composing the cause (and thereby the effect). 

* In order to escape the conclusion that the non-acceptance 
of the doctrine of Brahman involves the abandonment of a funda- 
mental Vaweshika principle. 
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intelligence also ; so that the two cases are parallel so far^ 
Nor can the circumstance of the effects being engrossed by 
a different form of extension be alleged as the reason of 
sphericity, &c. not originating qualities similar to them- 
selves ; for the power of originating effects belongs to 
sphericity, &c. before another form of extension begins 
to exist. For it is admitted that the substance pro- 
duced remains for a moment devoid of qualities, and that 
thereupon only (i. e. after that moment) its qualities begin 
to exist. Nor, again, can it be said that sphericity, &c. 
concentrate their activity on originating other forms of 
extension and therefore do not originate forms of exten- 
sion belonging to the same class as their own ; for it is 
admitted that the origin of other forms is due to other 
causes , as the Sutras of Kawabhu^ (Kaw^da) themselves 
declare (Vaw. Sut. VII, i, 9, ‘Bigness is produced from 
plurality inherent in the causes, from bigness of the cause 
and from a kind of accumulation VII, 1, 10, ‘The con- 
trary of this (the big) is the minute;' VII, i, 17, ‘Thereby 
length and shortness are explained ^'). — Nor, again, can it 
be said that plurality, &c inherent in the cause originate 
(like effects) in consequence of some peculiar proximity (in 
which they are supposed to stand to the effected substance), 
while sphericity, &c. (not standing in a like proximity) do 
not ; for when a new substance or a new quality is origin- 

^ I e lorms of extension different from sphericity, &c. 

^ The first of the three Sfitras quoted comprises, in the present text 
of the Vaueshika-sfitras, only the following words, ‘ Karawabahutva^ 
^a the ^a of the Sfitra implying, according to the commentators, 
mahattva and pra^aya. — According to the Vaueshikas the form of 
extension called awu, minute, has for its cause the dvitva inherent 
in the material causes, i.e the two atoms from which the minute 
binary atomic compound originates. — The form of extension called 
mahat, big, has different causes, among them bahutva, 1. e. the 
plurality residing in the material causes of the resulting ‘big’ 
thing ; the cause of the mahattva of a ternary atomic compound, 
for instance, is the tritva inherent in the three constituent atoms. 
In other cases mahattva is due to antecedent mahattva, m others 
to praX’aya, i.e. accumulation. See the Upaskdra on Vab. Sfit. VII, 
I, 9; 10. 
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ated, all the qualities of the cause stand in the same rela- 
tion of inherence to their abode (i.e. the causal substance 
in which they inhere). For these reasons the fact of 
sphericity, &c. not originating like effects can be explained 
from the essential nature of sphericity, &c only, and the 
same may therefore be maintained with regard to intelli- 
gence k Moreover, from that observed fact also, that from 
conjunction (sa;«yoga) there originate substances, &c. be- 
longing to a class different (from that to which conjunction 
itself belongs), it follows that the doctrine of effects belong- 
ing to the same class as the causes from which they spring 
is too wide. If you remark against this last argument that, 
as we have to do at present with a substance (viz. Brah- 
man), it is inappropriate to instance a quality (viz. con- 
junction) as a parallel case ; we point out that at present 
we only wish to explain the origination of effects belonging 
to a different class in general. Nor is theie any rctison for 
the restriction that substances only arc to be adduced as 
examples for substances, and qualities only for qualities. 
Your own Sutrakara adduces a quality as furnishing a 
parallel case for a substance (Vai^. SCit. IV, 2, 2, ‘ On 
account of the conjunction of things perceptible and things 
imperceptible being imperceptible the body is not com- 
posed of five elements’). Just as the conjunction which 
inheres in the perceptible earth and the imi)crccptible ether 
is not perceptible, the body also if it had for its inherent 
cause the five elements which are part of them perceptible, 
part of them imperceptible, would itself be imperceptible ; 
but, as a matter of fact, it is perceptible ; hence it is not 
composed of the five elements Here conjunction is a 
quality and the body a substance. — The origin of effects 
different in nature (from the cause) has, moreover, been 
already treated of under II, i, 6. — Well then, this being so, 
the matter has been settled there already (why then is it 
again discussed here?) — Because, we reply, there we argued 

’ I e. if the Vabeshikas have to admit that it is the nature of 
sphericity, &c. not to produce like effects, the Vedantm also may 
maintain that Brahman produces an unlike effect, viz, the non- 
intelligent world. 

[34] C c 
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against the Sankhya, and at present we have to do with 
the Vaijeshika. — But, already once before (II, i, 3) a line 
of argument equally applicable to a second case was simply 
declared to extend to the latter also ; (why then do you 
not simply state now that the arguments used to defeat the 
Sinkhya are equally valid against the Vaijeshika ?) — 
Because here, we reply, at the beginning of the examina- 
tion of the Vaijreshika system we prefer to discuss the 
point with arguments specially adapted to the doctrine of 
the Vaueshikas, 

1 2. In both cases also (in the cases of the ad^/sh/a 
inhering either in the atoms or the soul) action (of 
the atoms) is not (possible) ; hence absence of that 
(viz. creation and pralaya). 

The SCltrak^ra now proceeds to refute the doctrine of 
atoms being the cause of the world. — This doctrine arises 
in the following manner. We see that all ordinary sub- 
stances which consist of parts as, for instance, pieces of 
cloth originate from the substances connected with them by 
the relation of inherence, as for instance threads, conjunc- 
tion co-operating (with the parts to form the whole). Wt 
thence draw the general conclusion that whatever consists 
of parts has originated from those substances with which it 
is connected by the relation of inherence, conjunction co- 
operating. That thing now^ at which the distinction of whole 
and parts stops and which marks the limit of division into 
minuter parts is the atom. — This whole world, with its 
mountains, oceans, and so on, is composed of parts , because 
it is composed of parts it has a beginning and an end ’ ; an 
effect may not be assumed without a cause; therefore the 
atoms are the cause of the world. Such is Ka?/^das 
doctrine. — As we observe four elementary substances con- 
sisting of parts, viz earth, water, fire, and air (wind), we have 
to assume four different kinds of atoms. These atoms 
marking the limit of subdivision into minuter parts can- 

^ Like other things, let us say a piece of cloth, which consists of 
parts. 
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not be divided themselves; hence when the elements are 
destroyed they^can be divided down to atoms only; this 
state of atomic division of the elements constitutes the 
pralaya (the periodical destruction of the world). After 
that when the time for creation comes, motion (karman) 
springs up in the aerial atoms. This motion which is due 
to the unseen principle ^ joins the atom in which it resides to 
another atom ; thus binary compounds, &c. are produced, 
and finally the element of air. In a like manner are pro- 
duced fire, water, earth, the body with its organs. Thus 
the whole world originates from atoms. From the qualities 
inhering in the atoms the qualities belonging to the binary 
compounds are produced, just as the qualities of the cloth 
result from the qualities of the threads. — Such, in short, is 
the teaching of the followers of Ka;/dda. 

This doctrine we controvert in the following manner. — It 
must be admitted that the atoms when they are in a state 
of isolation require action (motion) to bring about their 
conjunction ; for we observe that the conjunction of threads 
and the like is effected by action. Action again, which is 
itself an effect, requires some operative cause by which it is 
brought about ; for unless some such cause exists, no original 
motion can take place in the atoms. If, then, some operative 
cause IS assumed, we may, in the first place, assume some 
cause analogous to seen causes, such as endeavour or impact 
But in that case original motion could not occur at all in 
the atoms, since causes of that kind are, at the time, im- 
possible. For in the pralaya state endeavour, which is a 
quality of the soul, cannot take place because nobody exists 
then. For the quality of the soul called endeavour origi- 
nates when the soul is connected with the internal organ 
which abides in the body. The same reason precludes the 
assumption of other seen causes such as impact and the 
like. For they all are possible only after the creation of 
the world has taken place, and cannot therefore be the 

’ Or, more particularly, to the conjunction of the atoms with 
the souls to which merit and dement belong ■— A dnsh/apeksham 
adr/sh/avatkshetra^«asawyogapeksham iti y5,vat. An. Gi. 

C C 2 
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causes of the orig^inal action (by which the world is 
produced). — If, in the second place, the unseen principle is 
assumed as the cause of the original motion of the atoms, 
we ask : Is this unseen principle to be considered as 
inhering in the soul or in the atom? In both cases it can- 
not be the cause of motion in the atoms, because it is non- 
intelligent. For, as wc have shown above in our examina- 
tion of the Sdnkhya system, a non-intelligent thing which 
is not directed by an intelligent principle cannot of itself 
either act or be the cause of action, and the soul cannot be 
the guiding principle of the adnsh^a because at the time of 
pralaya its intelligence has not yet arisen^. If, on the other 
hand, the unseen principle is supposed to inhere in the soul, 
it cannot be the cause of motion in the atoms, because there 
exists no connexion of it with the latter. If you say that 
the soul in which the unseen principle inheres is connected 
with the atoms, then theie would result, from the continuity 
of connexion'^, continuity of action, as there is no other 
restricting principle — Hence, there being no definite cause 
of action, original action cannot take place in the atoms ; 
there being no action, conjunction of the atoms which 
depends on action cannot take place ; there being no con- 
junction, all the effects depending on it, viz. the formation 
of binai y atomic compounds, &c., cannot originate. 

How, moreover, is the conjunction of one atom with 
another to be imagined ? Is it to be total interpenetration 
of the two or partial conjunction^ If the former, then no 
increase of bulk could take place, and consequently atomic 
size only would exist ; moreover, it would be contrary to 
what is observed, as we see that conjunction takes place 
between substances having parts (prade^a). If the latter, 
it would follow that the atoms are composed of parts. — Let 
then the atoms be imagined to consist of parts. — If so, 
imagined things being unreal, the conjunction also of the 
atoms would be unreal and thus could not be the non- 

^ According to the Vaueshikas intelligence is not essential to 
the soul, but a mere adventitious quality arising only when the soul 
is joined to an internal organ 

* The soul being all-pervading. 
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inherent cause of real things. And without non-inherent 
causes effected substances such as binary compounds, &c. 
could not originate. And just as at the time of the first 
creation motion of the atoms leading to their conjunction 
could not take place, there being no cause of such motion ; 
thus at the time of a general pralaya also no action could 
take place leading to their separation, since for that occur- 
rence also no definite seen cause could be alleged. Nor 
could the unseen principle be adduced as the cause, since its 
purport is to effect enjoyment (of reward and punishment 
on the part of the soul), not to bring about the pralaya. 
There being then no possibility of action to effect either the 
conjunction or the separation of the atoms, neither conjunc- 
tion nor separation would actually take place, and hence 
neither creation nor pralaya of the world. — For these reasons 
the doctrine of the atoms being the cause of the world must 
be rejected. 

13. And because in consequence of samavdya 
being admitted a regressus in infinitum results 
from parity of reasoning. 

You (the Vaijeshika) admit that a binary compound which 
originates from two atoms, while absolutely different from 
them, is connected with them by the relation of inherence ; 
but on that assumption the doctrine of the atoms being the 
general cause cannot be established, ‘ because parity involves 
here a retrogressus ad infinitum.’ For just as a binary 
compound which is absolutely different from the two con- 
stituent atoms is connected with them by means of the 
relation of inherence (samavaya), so the relation of inherence 
itself being absolutely different from the two things which 
it connects, requires another relation of inherence to connect 
it with them, there being absolute difference in both cases. 
For this second relation of inherence again, a third relation 
of inherence would have to be assumed and so on ad 
infinitu m.— But— the VaUeshika is supposed to reply— we 
are conscious of the so-called samavaya relation as eternally 
connected with the things between which it exists, not as 
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cither non-connected with them or as depending on another 
connexion ; we are therefore not obliged to assume another 
connexion, and again another, and so on, and thus to allow 
ourselves to be driven into a regressus in infinitum. — 
Your defence is unavailing, we reply, for it would involve the 
admission that conjunction (sa/;/yoga) also as being eternally 
connected with the things which it joins does, like samavaya, 
not require another connexion ^ If you say that conjunc- 
tion does require another connexion because it is a different 
thing we reply that then samavAya also requires another 
connexion because it is likewise a different thing. Nor can 
you say that conjunction does require another connexion 
because it is a quality (gu;/a), and samav&ya does not 
because it is not a quality; for (in spite of this difference) 
the reason for another connexion being required is the same 
in both cases and not that which is technically called 
‘ quality ’ is the cause (of another connexion being required) ^ 
— For these reasons those who acknowledge samavaya to be 
a separate existence arc driven into a regressus ininfini- 
t u ni in consequence of which, the impossibility of one term 
involving the impossibility of the entire senes, not even the 
origination of a binary compound from two atoms can be 
accounted for. — For this reason also the atomic doctrine is 
inadmissible. 

14. And on account of the permanent existence 
(of activity or non-activity). 

Moreover, the atoms would have to be assumed as either 

^ Which IS inadmissible on Vaueshika principles, because saz^- 
yoga as being a quality is connected with the things it joins by 
samavaya. 

® Viz. from those things which are united by conjunction. The 
argument is that conjunction as an independent third entity requires 
another connexion to connect it with the two things related to each 
other in the way of conjunction. 

* Viz. the absolute difference of samavSya and saz«yoga from 
the terms which they connect, 

* Action (karman), &c. also standing in the samavaya relation 
to their substrates. 
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essentially active (moving) or essentially non-active, or both 
or neither ; there being no fifth alternative. But none of the 
four alternatives stated is possible. If they were essentially 
active, their activity would be permanent so that no pralaya 
could take place. If they were essentially non-active, their 
non-activity would be permanent, and no creation could take 
place Their being both is impossible because self-con- 
tradictory. If they were neither, their activity and non- 
activity would have to depend on an operative cause, and 
then the operative causes such as the adr^sh/a being in 
permanent proximity to the atoms, permanent activity 
would result ; or else the adr^sh/a and so on not being taken 
as operative causes, the consequence would be permanent 
non-activity on the part of the atoms. — For this reason also 
the atomic doctrine is untenable. 

15. And on account of the atoms having colour, 
&c., the reverse (of the Vai^'eshika tenet would take 
place) ; as thus it is observed. 

Let us suppose, the Vai^eshikas say, all substances com- 
posed of parts to be disintegrated into their parts; a limit 
will finally be reached beyond which the process of disin- 
tegration cannot be continued. What constitutes that limit 
are the atoms, which are eternal (permanent), belong to 
four different classes, possess the qualities of colour, &c., 
and are the originating principles of this whole material 
world with its colour, form, and other qualities. 

This fundamental assumption of the Vaijcshikas we 
declare to be groundless because from the circumstance of 
the atoms having colour and other qualities there would 
follow the contrary of atomic minuteness and perma- 
nency, i.e. it would follow that, compared to the ultimate 
cause, they are gross and non-permanent. For ordinary 
experience teaches that whatever things possess colour and 
other qualities are, compared to their cause, gross and non- 
permanent. A piece of cloth, for instance, is gross compared 
to the threads of which it consists, and non-permanent ; 
and the threads again are non-permanent and gross com- 
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pared to the filaments of which they are made up. 
Therefore the atoms also which the VaLreshikas admit to 
have colour, &c. must have causes compared to which 
they are gross and non -permanent. Hence that reason 
also which Ka;?^da gives for the permanence of the atoms 
(IV, I, I, ‘that which exists without having a cause is 
permanent ’) does not apply at all to the atoms because, as 
we have shown just now, the atoms are to be considered as 
having a cause. — The second reason also which Ka^/ida 
brings forward for the permanency of the atoms, viz. in 
IV, I, 4, ‘the special negation implied in the term non- 
eternal would not be possible^ ’ (if there did not exist some- 
tliing eternal, viz. the atoms), does not necessarily prove the 
permanency of the atoms ; for supposing that there exists 
not any permanent thing, the formation of a negative com- 
pound such as ‘non-eternal’ is impossible. Nor does the 
existence of the word ‘non-permanent’ absolutely pre- 
suppose the permanency of atoms ; for there exists (as wc 
Veddntins maintain) another permanent ultimate Cause, 
viz. Brahman. Nor can the existence of anything be 
established merely on the ground of a word commonly 
being used in that sense, since there is room for common 
use only if word and matter arc well-established by some 
other means of right knowledge. — The third reason also 
given in the Vaij. SGtras (IV, i, 5) for the permanency of 
the atoms (‘and Nescience’) is unavailing. For if we 
explain that SGtra to mean ‘the non-perception of those 
actually existing causes whose effects are seen is Nescience,’ 
it would follow that the binary atomic compounds also are 
permanent And if we tried to escape from that difficulty 
by including (in the explanation of the SGtra as given above) 
the qualification ‘there being absence of (originating) sub- 

* Our Vaueshika-sGlras lead ^pratishedhabhava^ ; ' but as all 
MSS. of *S’ankara have ‘ pratibhedhabhava/% ’ I have kept the latter 
reading and translated according to Anandagiri’s explanation: 
Karyam anityam iti kdrye vweshato nityatvanishedho na sydd yadi 
karawespy anityatvam alo»«Gnam karawinazw nityateti sGtrSrthaA. 

® Because they also are not perceptible ; the ternary aggregates, 
the so-called trasarenus, constituting the minima perceptibiha. 
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stances/ then nothing else but the absence of a cause would 
furnish the reason for the permanency of the atoms, and 
as that reason had already been mentioned before (in IV, i, 
i) the SCitra IV, i, 5 would be a useless restatement. — Well, 
then (the Vaueshika might say), let us understand by 
* Nescience’ (in the Shtra) the impossibility of conceiving a 
third reason of the destruction (of effects), in addition to 
the division of the causal substance into its parts, and the 
destruction of the causal substance ; which impossibility 
involves the permanency of the atoms ^ — There is no neces- 
sity, we reply, for assuming that a thing when perishing 
must perish on account of either of those two reasons. 
That assumption would indeed have to be made if it were 
generally admitted that a new substance is produced only 
by the conjunction of several causal substances. But if it 
is admitted that a causal substance may originate a new 
substance by passing over into a qualified state after having 
previously existed free from qualifications, in its pure 
generality, it follows that the effected substance may be 
destroyed by its solidity being dissolved, just as the hard- 
ness of ghee is dissolved by the action of fire^. — Thus there 
would result, from the circumstance of the atoms having 
colour, &c, the opposite of what the Vai^eshikas mean. 
For this reason also the atomic doctrine cannot be main- 
tained. 

1 6. And as there are difficulties in both cases. 

Earth has the qualities of smell, taste, colour, and touch, 
and is gross ; water has colour, taste, and touch, and is fine ; 
fire has colour and touch, and is finer yet ; air is finest of 
all, and has the quality of touch only. The question now 
arises whether the atoms constituting the four elements are 
to be assumed to possess the same greater or smaller 

^ As they have no cause which could either be disintegrated or 
destroyed. 

* This according to the Veddnta view. If atoms existed they 
might have originated from avidyi by a mere parmSma and might 
again be dissolved into avidyS,, without either disintegration or 
destruction of their cause taking place. 
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number of qualities as the respective elements. — Either 
assumption leads to unacceptable consequences. For if we 
assume that some kinds of atoms have more numerous 
qualities, it follows that their solid size (mCirti) will be 
increased thereby, and that implies their bcincr atoms no 
longer. That an increase of qualities cannot take place 
without a simultaneous increase of size we infer from our 
observations concerning effected matciial bodies. — If, on the 
other hand, we assume, in order to save the equality of 
atoms of all kinds that there is no difference in the number 
of their qualities, we must either suppose that they have all 
one quality only ; but in that case we should not perceive 
touch m fire nor colour and touch in water, nor taste, 
colour, and touch in earth, since the qualities of the effects 
have for their antecedents the qualities of the causes Or 
else we must suppose all atoms to have all the four quali- 
ties ; but in that case we should necessarily perceive what 
we actually do not perceive, viz smell in water, smell and 
taste in fire, smell, taste, and colour in air — Hence on this 
account also the atomic doctrine shows itself to be unac- 
ceptable. 

1 7. And as the (atomic theory) is not accepted 
(by any authoritative persons) it is to be disregarded 
altogether. 

While the theory of the pradhAna being the cause of the 
world has been accepted by some adherents of the Veda — 
as, for instance, Manu — with a view to the doctrines of the 
effect existing in the cause already, and so on, the atomic 
doctrine has not been accepted by any persons of authority 
in any of its paits, and therefore is to be disregarded 
entirely by all those who take their stand on the Veda. 

There are, moreover, other objections to the Vaheshika 
doctrine. — The Vabeshikas assume six categories, which 
constitute the subject-matter of their system, viz substance, 
quality, action, generality, particularity, and inherence. 
These six categories they maintain to be absolutely dif- 
fcicnt from each other, and to have different characteristics; 
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just as a man, a horse, a hare differ from one another. 
Side by side with this assumption they make another which 
contradicts the former one. viz. that quality, action, &c. 
have the attribute of depending on substance. But that is 
altogether inappropriate , for just as ordinary things, such 
as animals, grass, trees, and the like, being absolutely 
different from each other do not depend on each other, so 
the qualities, &c. also being absolutely different from sub- 
stance, cannot depend on the latter. Or else let the qualities, 
&c depend on substance , then it follows that, as they are 
present where substance is present, and absent where it is 
absent, substance only exists, and, according to its various 
forms, becomes the object of different terms and conceptions 
(such as quality, action, &c ), just as Devadatta, for instance, 
according to the conditions m which he finds himself is the 
object of various conceptions and names But this latter 
alternative would involve the acceptation of the Sankhya 
doctrine^ and the abandonment of the Vai.ycshika stand- 
point — But (the Vaucshika may say) smoke also is different 
from fire and yet it is dependent on it — True, we reply ; 
but we ascertain the difference of smoke and fire from the 
fact of their being apperceived in scjiaration. Substance 
and quality, on the other hand, arc not so apperceived , for 
when we are conscious of a white blanket, or a red cow, or 
a blue lotus, the substance is in each case cognised by means 
of the quality ; the latter therefore has its Self in the sub- 
stance The same reasoning applies to action generality, 
particularity, and inherence 

If you (the Vaij-cshika) say that qualities, actions, &c. 
(although not non-different from substances) may yet 
depend on the latter because substances and qualities stand 
in the relation of one not being able to exist without the 
other (ayutasiddhi “) , we point out that things which are 

^ I'he Sankliyas looking on everything (except the soul) as 
being the pradliana in various forms — There is no need of 
assuming with Govindananda that by the Sankhya of the text we 
have to understand the Vedanta. 

* Yayor dvayor madhja ekam avina^yad apara^ritam evava- 
lish/-^ate tav ayutasiddhau yathavayavavayavinau. 
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ayutasiddha must cither be non-separate in place, or non- 
.se])aratc in time, or non-separate in nature, and that none 
of these alternatives agrees with VaLfeshika principles. For 
the fust alternative contiadicts your own assumptions ac- 
cording to which the cloth originating from the threads 
occupies the place of the threads only, not that of the cloth, 
while the qualities of the cloth, such as its white colour, 
occupy the jilacc of the cloth only, not that of the threads. 
So the ViiLseslnka-sQtras say (I, i, lo), ‘ Substances oiiginate 
anotlier subst.incc and qualities another quality.’ The 
threads which constitute the causal substance originate the 
cflcctcd substance, viz the cloth and the qualities of the 
tin cads, such as white colour, ^^c , produee in the cloth new 
coiiesponding qualities Ikit this doctrine is clearly contra- 
dicted by the assumption of substance and cjuahty being 
non-sepaiatc in jilacc — If, in the second jilacc you explain 
a5uitasidtlhatva as non-scpaiation m time, it follows also 
that, foi iii'^tancc the light and the left hoin of a cow w^oiild 
be ayutasiddha —And if, finally, you explain it to mean 
‘ non-scpaiation in ch.iractei,’ it is imjiossibJe to make any 
further distinction betw'cen the substance and the quality as 
then qualit)^ is conceived as being identical wuth substance 
]\Ioreov^er, the distinction w'hicli the Vaueshikas make 
between conjunction (sa;;/yoga) as being the connexion of 
things wdiich can exist scpaiatcly, and inherence (samavaya) 
as being the connexion of things which are incapable of 
scjiaiatc existence is futile, since the cause which exists 
before the effect * cannot be said to be incapable of separate 
existence Perhaps the Vaueshika will say that his defi- 
nition icfcis to one of the twm terms only, so that samavaya 
IS the connexion, with the cause, of the effect which is 
incapable of separate existence But this also is of no 
av^ail , foi as a connexion requires two terms, the effect as 
long as it has not yet entered into being cannot be con- 
nected with the cause. And it would be equally unavailing 
lo say that the effect enters into the connexion after it has 
begun to exist , for if the Vaueshika admits that the effect 


' The connexion of cause and effect is of com se samav aya. 
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may exist previous to its connexion with the cause, it is 
no longer ayutasiddha (incapable of separate existence), and 
thereby the piinciple that between effect and cause con- 
junction and disjunction do not take place is violated k 
And^ just as conjunction, and not samavaya, is the con- 
nexion in which every effected substance as soon as it has 
been produced stands with the all-pervading substances as 
ether, &c —although no motion has taken place on the part 
of the effected substance — so also the connexion of the 
effect \Mth the cause will be conjunction merely, not sama- 
va}\a. 

Nor IS there any proof for the existence of any connexion, 
samavaya or sa;;/yoga, apart from the things w^hich it con- 
nects If it should be maintained that sa;;/yoga and sama- 
vaya have such an existence because w^c obseive that there 
are names and ideas of them in addition to the names and 
ideas of the things connected, we point out th.it one and 
the same thing may be the subject of several names and 
ideas if it is considered in its relations to wh.at lies without 
it Devadatta although being one only foims the object of 
many different names and notions accoiding as he is con- 
sidered in himself or in his relations to otheis , thus lie is 
thought and spoken of as man, Jhahma;/a, learned in the 
Veda, geneious, boy, young man, old man father, son, 
grandson, brother, son-in-law, &c So, again, one and the 
same stioke is, according to the place it is connected with, 
spoken of and conceived as meaning either ten, or hundred, 
or thousand, &c. Analogously, two connected things arc 
not only conceived and denoted as connected things, but 
in addition constitute the object of the ideas and terms 
‘ conjunction ’ or ‘ inherence,'’ which how^cver do not prove 


^ If the effect can exist lufoie having cnteied into connexion 
with the cause, the subsequent connexion of the t\\o is no longer 
samavaya but sa/«yoga; and that contiadicts a fundamental Vai^c- 
shika principle 

^ This clause replies to the objection that only those connexions 
which have been produced by previous motion are to be considered 
conjunctions. 
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themselves to be separate entities. — Thinj^s standing thus, 
the non-existence of separate entities (conjunction, &c.), 
which entities would have to be established on the ground 
of pcrcc[)tion, follows from the fact of their non-perception. 
—Nor, again \ docs the circumstance of the word and idea 
of connexion having for its object the things connected 
involve the connexion’s permanent existence, since we have 
already shown above that one thing may, on account of its 
relations to other things, be conceived and denoted in dif- 
ferent ways. 

Fill thci ^ conjunction cannot take place between the 
atoms, the soul, and the internal organ, because they have 
no parts; for we observe that conjunction takes place only 
of such substances as consist of parts If the Vauscshika 
should say that parts of the atoms, soul and mind may be 
assumed (in older to explain their alleged conjunction), 
we rcmaik that the assumption of actually non-existmg 
things would involve the icsult that anything might be 
established, for there is no restiictivc rule that only such 
and such non-existing things — whether contradictory to 
reason or not — should be assumed and not any other, and 
assuin])tions depend on one's choice only and may be carried 
to any extent If we once allow assumptions, theie is no 
reason why there should not be assumed a further hundred 
or thousand things in addition to the six categories assumed 
by the Vai.9cshikas Anybody might then assume anything, 
and w'c could neither stop a com})assionate man from 
assuming that this transmigratoiy world which is the cause 
of so much misery to living beings is not to be, nor a 
malicious man fiom assuming that even the released souls 
arc to enter on a new' cycle of existences. 

* A clause meant to pi et hide the assumption that the peimanent 
existence of the things connected involves the peimanent existence 
of the connexion. 

^ It having been shown alxwe that atoms cannot enter in'o 
sawyoga with each other, it is shown now^ that sawyoga of the soul 
with the atoms cannot be the cause of the motion of the latter, 
and that sawyoga of soul and manas cannot be the cause of 
cognition. 
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Further, it is not possible that a binary atomic compound, 
which consists of parts, should be connected with the simple 
indivisible atoms by an intimate connexum (sa;;/.dcsha) 
any more than they can thus be connected w ith ether ; for 
between ether and earth. See there does not exist that kind 
of intimate connexion w'hich exists, for instance, between 
wood and varnish h 

Let It then be said (the VaLcshika resumes) that the 
samavaya relation must be assumed, because otheiwnse 
the relation of that which abides and that w^hich forms the 
abode — which relation actually exists betw^ecn the effected 
substance and the causal subst.ince — is not possible.--! hat 
would, we reply, involve the vice of mutual dependence , for 
only w'hen the separateness of cause and effect is established, 
the relation of the abode and that which abides can be 
established , and only when the Litter 1 elation is esta- 
blished, the relation of separateness can be established 
For the Vedantins acknowlcd^^c neithei the scpai.iteness 
of cause and effect, nor their standing to each other in the 
relation of abode and thini^ abiding since according to their 
doctrine the effect is only a ceitain state of the cause“.- 
Moreover, as the atoms are limited (not of mfinite exten- 
sion), they must in leality consist of as many parts as we 
acknowledi;e rejjjions of sp.ice wlielher those be six or 
ei^ht or ten, and consequently they cannot be jiermancnt , 
conclusions contrary to the Vai.ycshika doctrine of the indi- 
visibility and permanency of the atoms — If tlic VaLveshika 
replies that those very parts which are owin^ to the exist- 
ence of the different regions of space are h 1 s (indestructible) 


^ Ekasambandh}akarsha;/e yatra sambandlijantaiakarshaw.o;/ 
tatra saw^ksha^, sa tu bava}a^anaw ^atukash/Z/admaw dA-/bh/o 
na tu niravayavai// savayavan.lm, alo dvyawukasya savayavasya 
niravayavt'na parameb/una sa iioj>apadyate Brahmavidvabh 
^ In answer to the question how, in that case, the practically 
recogni'^ed relation of abode, &c. existing between the cause and 
the effect is accounted for. 

® For they must in that case have a northern end, an eastern 
end, &c. 
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atoms ; wc deny that because all things whatever, forming 
a senes of substances of evei -increasing minuteness, are 
capable of dissolution, until the highest cause (I^rahman) is 
reached, hearth — which is, in comparison with a binary com- 
pound, the grossest thing of all — undergoes decomposition , 
so do the substances following next which belong to the 
same class as caith ; so docs the binary compound ; and so 
docs fin.dly, the atom which (although the minutest thing of 
all) still belongs to the same general class (i e. mattei) with 
caith, cvc. The objection (which the Vauscshika might pos- 
sibly laisc here again) that things can be decomposed only 
by the scpaiation of their parts\ wc have already disposed of 
above, where wc pointed out that decomposition may take 
j)lacc in a manner analogous to the melting of ghee Just as 
the haidncss of ghee gold, and the like, is destroyed in con- 
sequence of those substances being rendered liquid by tlicir 
contact with fiic, no scpaiation of the ])arts taking jdace all 
the while , so the solid shape of the atoms also may be 
dcconqiosed by their jiassing back into the indiffcrenced 
condition of the highest cause In the same way the origi- 
nation of effects .dso IS brought about not meiely in the 
wa}' of coniLiiietion of parts; for w^c see that milk, for 
instance and w.itcr originate effects such as sour milk and 
ICC witliout theic taking place any conjunction of parts. 

It thus .q)]xaisthat the atomic doctrine is suj)poited by 
vciy wx'.ik aigumcnts only, is opposed to those scriptural 
passages which declaie the Lord to be the general cause, and 
is not accejitcd by any of the authorities taking their stand 
on vSeiijituic, such as IMaiui and othcis. Hence it is to be 
altogethei di^iegaidcd by highmindcd men who have a 
legal d for then own spiiitual welfare. 

1 8. (If there be assumed) the (djad of) aggregates 
with its two causes, (there takes place) non-estab- 
lishment of those (two aggregates). 

The reasons on account of wdiich the doctrine of the 

’ And that on that account the atoms which he considers as the 
ultimate simple constituents of matter cannot be decomposed. 
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Vaij“eshikas cannot be accepted have been stated above. 
That doctrine may be called semi-destructive (or scmi- 
nihilistic^). That the more thorough doctrine which teaches 
universal non-permanency is even less worthy of being 
taken into consideration, we now proceed to show. 

That doctrine is presented in a variety of forms, due 
either to the difference of the views (maintained by Buddha 
at different times), or else to the difference of capacity on 
the part of the disciples (of Buddha). Three principal 
opinions may, however, be distinguished ; the opinion of 
those who maintain the reality of everything (Realists, 
sarvastitvavadin) , the opinion of those who maintain that 
thought only is real (Idealists, vi^/7anavadin) ; and the 
o])inion of those who maintain that everj'thing is void (un- 
real , Nihilists, ,yunyavddin“) — We first controvert those 

^ Ik'causc aceoiding to their opinion diffcience of size consliUUes 
diflfcrtncc of substance, so that the continuous change of si/e in 
animal bodits, for instance, involves the continual perishing of old 
and the continual origination of new substances 

“ The following notes on Baucldha doctrines arc taken exclusively 
fiom the conimentaiics on the -Sankarahhashya, and no attempt 
has been made to contrast 01 icconcile the Brahmmical accounts 
of Bauddha psychology with the teaching of genuine Bauddha 
hooks Cj) on the chief sects of the Buddhistic jdnlosoplu is the 
Bauddha chaptci of the Sarvadaua/zasawgraha — The Nihilists are 
the Madhyamikas , the Idealists arc the \'oga^*aras , the Sautian- 
tikas and tlie Vaibhashikas together constitute the ela^s of the 
Realists — 1 subjoin the account given of those sects in the Biah- 
ma\ id) abharawa — Buddhasya hi madhyamika-yogaX’.h a-sauti an- 
tika-vaibhaslukasam;,o7akru A’at\ara/z Jish)a/z Tati a bucldheiia 
prathama;;z )an prati sar\aw cunyam ity upadish/aw tc madhya- 
mikas te hi guruwa yathoktaw talhaiva mddhaya grzhitavanta iti 
krzl\a napak/ 7 sh/a/z punaj >ta taduktasyai thasya buddh)anus.'l- 
re«akshepasyakrziat\an notk/vsh/abuddhaya iti madhyamika/^. 
Anyais tu nshyair guruwa sarvacOnyatva upadish/e /.’•wanatn iktasya 
sarvas}a junyaUam aslu nameti guriiktir yoga iti bauddai/z pari- 
bhashitopeta/^ tad upan /ta ;o^/7anasya tu jhnyatva/zz na sa/zzlihavati 
tathatve ^agadandhyaiirasaiigat junyasiddher apy asa/zzbhava^’ ^eti 
buddhamate a/taratvena panbbashita akshepo*pi krzta iti yoga- 
vi^wanamatrastitvavadina/^. Tadanantaram anyai^ jishyai/^ 

[34] d 
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who maintain that everything, external as well as internal, is 
real. What is external is either element (bhilta) or elementary 
(bhautika); what is internal is cither mind (/f-itta) or mental 
(^aitta). The elements arc earth, water, and so on ; elemental 
arc colour, &c. on the one hand, and the eye and the other 
sense-organs on the other hand. Earth and the other three 
elements arise from the aggregation of the four different 
kinds of atoms , the atoms of earth being hard, those of 
water viscid, those of fire hot, those of air mobile — The 
inward world consists of the five so-called ‘groups’ (skan- 
dha), the gioup of sensation (rupaskandha), the group of 
knowledge (vi^v/anaskandha), the group of feeling (vedan^- 
skandha), the group of verbal knowledge (sam^/7askandha), 
and the group of impressions (sawskaraskandha) ^ , which 


piatitisiddhasya kathaw sun}atvaOT vaktuw ^akyam ato ,i^7<aiia\ad 
vahy.irlho*pi satya ily iikte tarhi talhaiva so*stu, i)araw tu so 
»numeyo na tu pratyaksha ityukle tathangik; /lyaivaw Jishyamatiin 
anusr/lya kiyatpai)antaw sfitra/?/ bhavish}atili tai/^ pnsh/am atas 
te sauliantiLVy. An)c punai }ady a\a;// gha/a iti pralilibalad 
vrihyo*rtha upeyate larhi tas)ci eva praliter aparokshatvat sa 
katliaw [)aioksho^to valiyo^rtho na praUaksha iti bhasha viruddh- 
cty aki^liipann atas te \aibha&hika^ 

* '1 he rupaskandha comprises the senses and their objects, 
coloui, &c , the sense-organs weie above called bhautika, they here 
re-appear as /’aittika on account of their connexion aaith thought. 
Their objects likewise are classed as ^aittika in so far as they are 
perecived by the senses — The vi^wanaskandha comprises the 
senes of self-cognitions (ahamaham ity alayavi^jn^wanapra\aha/if), 
according to all commentatois , and in addition, according to the 
lhahmaMd)abharawa,the kno\^ ledge, determinate and indeterminate, 
of external things (savikalpakaw niivikalpakaw pravr/tLivi^/7a- 
nasam^v/itam) — I’hc vedanaskandha comprises pleasure, pain, &c. 
— 7’he sam^i,'/}askandha comprises the cognition of things by their 
names (gaur a^va itjaduabdasam^alpitapratyayaA, An Gi. , gaur 
ajva It} ea aw namavuish/asavikalpaka^ pratyaya^. Go. An ; saw^i/a 
yajC/7adatlddipadatadullekhi savikalpapratyayo vd, dvitiyapakshe 
vi^wanapadena savikalpapratyayo na grahya^, Brahmavidy abh ) 
The sawskaraskandha composes passion, aversion, &c., dharma 
and adharma — Compare also the Bhimati. — The vi^Hnaskandha 
IS ^itta, the other skandhas /^aitta. 
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taken together constitute the basis of all personal exist- 
ence ^ 

With reference to this doctrine we make the following 
remarks — Those two aggregates, constituting two different 
classes, and having two different causes which the Bauddhas 
assume, viz. the aggregate of the elements and elementary 
things whose cause the atoms are, and the aggregate of the 
five skandhas wdiose cause the skandhas arc, cannot, on Baud- 
dha principles, be established, 1 e. it cannot be explained 
how the aggregates aie brought about. For the parts con- 
stituting the (material) aggregates arc devoid of intelligence, 
and the kindling (abh^^^valana) of intelligence depends on an 
atoms having been brought about previously 
And the Bauddhas do not admit any other permanent intelli- 
gent being, such as either an enjoying soul or a ruling Loid, 
which could effect the aggregation of the aton-is Nor can 
the atoms and skandhas be assumed to enter on activity on 
their ow'n account ; for that w^ould imply their never ceasing 
to be active*^. Nor can the cause of aggiegation be looked 
for in the so-called abode (1 e. the alay.ivi^v/ana-pravfiha, 
the train of self-cognitions), for the latter must be described 
either as different from the single cognitions or as not dif- 
ferent from them. (In the former case it is cither permanent, 
and then it is nothing else but the permanent soul of the 
Vcdantins , or non-permanent ,) then being admitted to be 
momentary merely, it cannot exercise any influence and 
cannot therefore be the cause of the motion of the atoms 

^ It has to be kept in view that the sarvastitvavadins as well as 
the other Bauddha sects teach the momentanness (kshawikatva), 
the eternal flux of everything that exists, and are on that ground 
controverted by the upholders of the permanent Brahman. 

* IMind, on the Bauddha doctrine, presupposes the existence of 
an aggregate of atoms, viz. the body. 

® In consequence of which no release could take place. 

* The Brahmavidyabharawa explains the last clause— -from ksha- 
mkatva^ ^a — somewhat differently: Api ^a paramawflnam api 
kshawikatvabh) upagaman melanaw na sambhavati, param^wdnaw 
melanaw paramawukriyadhinam, tatha ^a svakiiyaw prati parama- 
«flnaw karawatvat knyapflrvakshawe paramawubhir bhavyam, knyd 

D d 2 
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(And in the latter case we are not further advanced than 
before.)— For all these reasons the formation of aggregates 
cannot be accounted for But without aggregates there 
would be an end of the stream of mundane existence which 
presupposes those aggregates. 

19. If it be said that (the formation of aggregates 
may be explained) through (Nescience, &c.) standing 
in the relation of mutual causality; we say ‘No,’ 
because they merely are the efficient causes of the 
origin (of the immediately subsequent links). 

Although there exists no permanent intelligent principle 
of the nature eitlier of a ruling Lord or an enjoying soul, 
under whose influence the formation of aggregates could 
take place, yet the course of mundane existence is rendered 
possible through the mutual causality’ of Nescience and 
so on, so that we need not look foi any othei combining 
principle 

Tlie scries beginning with Nescience comprises the fol- 
lowing members Nescience, mipiession, knowledge, name 
and form, the abode of the six, touch, feeling, desire, 
activity, birth, species, decay, death, grief, lamentation, 
pain, mental affliction, and the like-. All these terms con- 

jravataya kiiyaksha//c»pi tesham a\aslhanam apckshilam evaw 
mclanaksliane»pi, nahi mc'lan.iMayasyabhave mclanarCipa pra\;7ttir 
upapadyale, talba. l\\ slhiiapaiama/nisadhja mclanarO])a piav;mi^ 
kathaw tesham kslia;/ikatvc bhavet — Ananda Giii also divides and 
tianslales difTeiently from the translation in the text. 

^ The karawatvat of Aaiikaia explains the pratyayatvat of the 
Siltra , kaiya;« praty ayatc ^^(^anakatvena ga^’X7^ati 

‘ The commentators agiee on the whole in then exjdanations of 
the teims of this senes — The following is the substance of the 
comment of the Brahmavid}abhara;;a: Nescience is the error of 
considering that which is momentary, impure &c to be permanent, 
pure, &c — Impression (affection, sawskaia) comprises desiie, 
aveision, &:c , and the actiMty caused by them. — Knowledge 
(vi^wana) is the self-consciousness (aham ity alaj avi,^/7anasya 
vrntilabha^) springing up in the embryo. — Name and form is the 
rudimentary flake- or bubble-like condition of the embryo — The 
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stitute a chain of causes and arc as such spoken of in the 
Bauddha system, sometimes cursorily, sometimes at length. 
They are, moreover, all acknowledged as existing, not by 
the Bauddhas only, but by the foDoweis of all systems. 
And as the cycles of Nescience, &c. forming uninterrupted 
chains of causes and effects revolve unceasingly like water- 
wheels, the existence of the aggregates (which constitute 
bodies and minds) must needs be assumed, as without such 
Nescience and so on could not take place. 

This argumentation of the Bauddha w^c are unable to 
accept, because it merely assigns efficient causes for the 
origination of the members of the senes, but docs not 
intimate an efficient cause for the formation of the aggic- 
gates If the Bauddha reminds us of the statement made 
above that the existence of aggicgates must needs be 
infeircd from the existence of Nescience and so on, we 
point out that, if he means thcieby that Ncscicncc and so 
on cannot exist without aggregates and hence rccjuiic tlic 
existence of such, it remains to assign an efficient cause for 
the formation of the aggregates. But, as we have already 
showm — when examining the Vaneshika doctrine— that the 
formation of aggregates cannot be accounted for even on 
the assumption of pcimanent atoms and individual souls in 


abode of llie six (sliat/ayatana) is the further developed stage of 
the embryo in winch the Litter is the abode of the six senses — 
Touch (spaua) is the* sensations of cold, wainith, &c on the 
embryo’s part. — Feeling (vedana) the sinisations of ])lcasure and 
pain resulting thciefrom —Dcsiie (l;ish;/a) is the wish to enjoy 
the pk asurablc sensations and to shun the painful ones — Activity 
(ujuidana) is the effort resulting fiom desire — Biith is the passing 
out from the uteius — Species (^’^ati) is the class of beings to which 
the new-born creature belongs — Decay (^ara) — Death (maiawam) 
IS explained as the condition of the creature when about to die 
(mumfirsha) — Grief (voka) the frustration of wishes connected 
therewith — Lament (pai idevanam) the lamentations on that ac- 
count — Pam (du//kha) is such pain as caused by the five senses — 
Durmanas is mental affliction.— The ‘and the like' implies death, 
the departure to another world and the subsequent return from 
there. 
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which the adnsh/a abides^ ; how much less then arc aggre- 
gates possible if there exist only momentary atoms not 
connected with enjoying souls and devoid of abodes (i. e. 
souls), and that which abides in them (the adnsh/a). — Let 
us then assume (the Bauddha says) that Nescience, &c. 
themselves are the efhcient cause of the aggregate. — But 
how — we ask — can they be the cause of that without which 
— as their abode — they themselves are not capable of exist- 
ence^ Perhaps you will say that in the eternal sa;;/sara 
the aggregates succeed one another in an unbroken chain 
and hence also Nescience, and so on, which abide in those 
aggregates But in that case you will have to assume 
either that each aggregate necessarily produces another 
the same kind, or that, without any settled 
lulc, it may produce either a like or an unlike one In the 
former case a human body could never pass over into that 
of a god or an animal or a being of the infernal regions ; in 
the latter case a man might in an instant be tinned into an 
elephant or a god and again become a man , either of which 
consequences w'ould be contrary to your system. — Moreover, 
that for the purpose of whose enjoyment the aggregate is 
formed is according to your doctrine, not a permanent 
enjoying soul, so that enjoyment subserves itself merely and 
cannot be desired by anything else , hence final release also 
must, accoiding to you, be consideicd as subserving itself 


' Anamla Gin and Go Ananda explain AnajavraMbhDteshv 
ill bhokt; /vijcsha;/am adr/bh/a\raye&hv ity arlha//. — The Biahma- 
\idyabhara//a sa\b Nitjeshv djrayarrayibhuteshv a;/ushv abhyupa- 
gain)amaneshu bhoktr/shu H satsv ity anvaja^. Anaylrrayibhd- 
teshv ity asjopak.hjopakaiakabhavapraptcshv ity artha// — And with 
regard to the subsequent ajraj a.fra) uGii) eshu ; ajrayajra\itva6-(l- 
nyeshu, ayaw bha\a//, sthireshu paiama/mshu yadan\a}e parama- 
7/unaw sawghalapatti/^ yadvjatirckc Aa na tad upakarakam upakar- 
)\\h paiamawava^ yena talk/ /to bhoga/5 piarthyate sa tatra karteti 
grahitu;/z .vakjate, ksha;/ikcshu tu paiama/zushu anvayavyatireka- 
grahasySnekakshaz/asadh) as) asawbhavan nopakai} opakarakabha\ o 
nirdharayituw jak} — Ananda Gin remarks on the latter . Adr/- 
sh/ajrrayakartr/rahityam ahajiayeti. Another reading appears to be 
Sja) a^ra} a^iCiin eshu. 
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only, and no being desirous of release can be assumed. If 
a being desirous of both were assumed, it would have to be 
conceived as permanently existing up to the time of enjoy- 
ment and release, and that would be contrary to your 
doctrine of general impermanency. — There may therefore 
exist a causal relation between the members of the series 
consisting of Nescience, &c., but, in the absence of a 
permanent enjoying soul, it is impossible to establish on 
that ground the existence of aggregates. 

20. (Nor can there be a causal relation between 
Nescience, &c.), because on the origination of the 
subsequent (moment) the preceding one ceases to be. 

Wc have hitherto argued that Nescience, and so on, stand 
in a causal relation to each other merely, so that they can- 
not be made to account for the existence of aggregates ; wc 
arc now going to prove that they cannot even be considered 
as efficient causes of the subsequent members of the senes 
to which they belong 

Those who maintain that everything has a momentary 
existence only admit that when the thing existing in the 
second moment ^ enters into being the thing existing in the 
first moment ceases to be. On this admission it is impossible 
to establish between the two things the relation of cause and 
effect, since the former momentary existence which ceases 
or has ceased to be. and so has entered into the state of 
non-existence, cannot be the cause of the later momentary 
existence — Let it then be said that the former momentary 
existence when it has reached its full development becomes 
the cause of the later momentary existence. — That also is 
impossible, for the assumption that a fully developed 
existence exerts a further energy, involves the conclusion 
that it is connected with a second moment (which contra- 
dicts the doctrine of universal momentariness) — Then let 
the mere existence of the antecedent entity constitute its 

^ Bauddhanaw kshawapadena gha/adir eva padartho vyavahnyate 
na tu tadatinkta^ kaj'^it ksha«o nama kalo^sti. Brahm&vidydbh. 
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causal energy. — That assumption also is fruitless, because we 
cannot conceive the origination of an effect which is not imbued 
with the nature of the cause (i e. in which the nature of the 
cause does not continue to exist). And to assume that the 
nature of the cause does continue to exist in the effect is im- 
possible (on the l^auddha doctrine), as that would involve the 
permanency of the cause, and thus necessitate the abandon- 
ment of the doctiine of general nompermancncy — Nor can it 
be admitted that tlie relation of cause and effect holds good 
without tlic cause someliow giv'ingits colouiing to the effect , 
foi that doc tune iniglit undul}^ be extended to all cases h — 
Moieovei, the oiigination and cessation of things of winch tlie 
l^auddha sjicaks must either constitute a thing s own foim or 
another state of it, or an altogether different thing But 
none of these alternatives .igrecs with the general Jkiiiddha 
piineijiles If, in the first place, origination and cessation 
constituted the foim of a thing, it would follow that the 
woid ‘thing ’and the w^oids ‘ ongination ’ and ‘cessation’ 
aie interchangeable (whieh is not the case)-™ Let then, 
secondly, the Baucldha says a ceit.iin diffeience be assumed 
111 consc'Cj Lienee of which the terms ‘origination ’ and ‘cessa- 
tion ’ may denote the initial and final states of that wdiich in 
the Intel mediate state is called thing. — In that c.ise, we 
leply the thing will be connected with three moments, viz 
the initial, the intci mediate, and the final one so that the 
docti me of gencial momcntaiiness w ill have to be abandoned 
— Let then, as the thud altein.itivc origination and cessation 
be .dtogcthei difLicnt fiom the thing as much as a buffalo 
IS from a hoi sc — '1 hat too cannot be, wc reply , for it would 
lead to the conclusion that the thing, because altogethci 
disconnected with ongination and cessation, is everlasting 
And the same conclusion would be led up to if wc under- 
stood b\ tliL origination and cessation of a thing merely its 
perception and non-peiception , for the latter arc attributes 
of the pcrci})ient mind only, not of the thing itself. — Hence 


^ And whcicupon then could be established the difference of 
mere efficient causes such as the potter’s staff, &c., and material 
causes such «is clay, &c. ? 
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we have again to declare the Bauddha doctiine to be 
untenable. 

21. On the supposition of there being no (cause , 
while }et the effect takes place), there results con- 
tradiction of the admitted principle , otherwise 
simultaneousness (of cause and eftect) 

It has been shown that on the docliinc of gcnciaJ non- 
peimancncy, tlic former momcnlar)' existence, as having 
already been merged m non-existence, cannot be the cause 
of the latei one — Perha])s now the Baiiddlia will say that 
an effect may aiise even when theie is no cause — That, we 
icply, im])lics the abandonment of a j>iinciple admitted by 
yourself, vi7 that the mind and the mental modifications 
originate when in conjunction with four kinds of causes^ 
]\Iortovci, if anything could onginatc without a cause theic 
w’ould be nothing to jnevent that an) thing might onginatc 
at any time — If, on the other hand, )'ou should say that 
we may assume the antecedent momentaiy cxistenee to last 
until the succeeding one h.is been pioduced wx‘ point out 
that that would im[)ly the simultaneousness of cause and 
effect and so lun countei to an accepted Bauddha tenet, viz 
that all things - aie momentary mcicl)' 


^ d Ik sc foui causes an llie so-call< d defining cause (adliipati- 
prat\a\a), the auxiliary cause (sahakanpiaUa) a), llu iinnudiale 
cause (samaiianlaiapiatyaya), and the substantial cause (alaiuhana- 
piat) a) a) — 1 i xirae I ihe ( \j)lanaUon fi 0111 the* Bi .dinia\ id) abharawa 
Adliipatir indrna//^ lad dhi X’akshuiadiriipam uti)annas)a ^i,o7anas)a 
rupadivisluw alaw ni) a/(’/(7/ati iii)amaka,s loke ^dhipatii ity u/yatc 
Sahakch 1 alulsa/y Samanantai ajnat) ai d/i pin va,eo)cinaiTi,bauddhainate 
hi ksha7/ika^^v7anasa?//tatau jiui vai^/7aiiam ulia]a,i,v7cinas)a karanaw 
tad c\a luana ity uX’)ate Alamhana?;/ gha/adi// Elan lietCin 
prati)a prap}a Xakshuiadi^C™}'^!^ adi. 

^ Sa/wskara iti, tanmatc pur\aksha;za c\a he tubhCita// sawskaro 
vasancti X’a vya\ahri}ate karya;// tu tadvishayala)a, karmavyutpatt) a 
saz//skara^, tatlia ka. karyakara«atniaka?« saivawz bhavaiOpaw ksha- 
wikam iti prati^o7artha^. Brahmavieiyabhara//a 
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22. Cessation dependent on a sublative act of the 
mind, and cessation not so dependent cannot be 
established, there being no (complete) interruption. 

The Bauddhas who maintain that universal destruction is 
going on constantly, assume that ‘ whatever forms an object 
of knowledge and is different from the triad is produced 
(sa7;/sk;'^ta) and momentary.* To the triad there mentioned 
they give the names ‘ cessation dependent on a sublative act 
of the mind,’ ‘ cessation not dependent on such an act,’ and 
‘space.’ This triad they hold to be non-substantial, of a 
merely negative character (abh^vamAtra), devoid of all 
positive characteristics. By ‘ cessation dependent on a sub- 
lative act of the mind,’ wc have to understand such destruc- 
tion of entities as is preceded by an act of thought^; by 
‘cessation not so dependent’ is meant destruction of the 
opposite kind ; by ‘ space ’ is meant absence m general of 
something covering (or occupying space). Out of these 
three non-cxistenccs ‘ space’ will be lefutcd later on (Sutra 
24), the two other ones arc refuted in the present SOtra. 

Cessation which is dependent on a sublative act of the 
mind, and cessation which is not so dependent are both 
impossible, ‘ on account of the absence of interruption ’ 
For both kinds of cessation must have reference cither to the 
series (of momentary existences) or to the single members 
constituting the series — The former alternative is impossible, 
because in all scries (of momentary existences) the members 
of the senes stand in an unbroken relation of cause and 
effect so that the series cannot be inteirupted^. — The latter 


' As when a man smashes a jar having pieviously formed the 
intention of doing so 

“ I e the insensible continual decay of things. — Viparita iti 
pratikshawaw ghaAidina/;/ yiiktya sadhyamano * ku^alair avagantum 
ajakya/7 sAkshmo vinajoxpratisawkhyanirodha^. Brahmav. 

® A senes of momentaiy existences constituting a chain of 
causes and effects can never be entirely stopped , for the last 
momentary existence must be supposed either to produce its effect 
or not to produce it. In the former case the senes is continued , 
the latter alternative would imply that the last link does not really 
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alternative is likewise inadmissible, for it is impossible to 
maintain that any momentary existence should undergo 
complete annihilation entirely undefinable and disconnected 
(with the previous state of existence), since we observe that 
a thing IS recognised in the various states through which it 
may pass and thus has a connected existence^. And in 
those cases also where a thing is not clearly recognised 
(after having undergone a change) wc yet infer, on the 
ground of actual observations made m other cases, that one 
and the same thing continues to exist without any interrup- 
tion. — For these reasons the two kinds of cessation which 
the Bauddhas assume cannot be proved. 

23. And on account of the objections presenting 
themselves in either case. 

The cessation of Nescience, &c. which, on tlie assumption 
of the l^auddhas, is included in the two kinds of cessation 
discussed hitherto, must take place either in consequence of 
perfect knowledge together with its auxiliaries, or else of 
its own accord. But the former alternative w'ould imply 
the abandonment of the Bauddha doctrine that destruction 
takes place without a cause, and the latter alternative would 
involve the uselessness of the Bauddha instruction as to 
the ‘path’-. As therefore both alternatives are open to 
objections, the Bauddha doctrine must be declared unsatis- 
factory. 


exist, since the Bauddhas define the satta of a thing as its causal 
efficiency (cp. Sarvadarjawasa»/graha) And the non-existence of 
the last link would retrogressively lead to the non-existence of the 
whole senes. 

^ Thus clay is recognised as such w hether it appears in the form 
of a jar, or of the potsherds into which the jar is broken, or of the 
powder into which the potsherds are ground. — Analogously w^e 
infer that even things w’hich seem to vanish altogether, such as 
a drop of water which has fallen on heated iron, yet continue to 
exist in some form. 

® Tiie knowledge that everything is transitory, pain, &c. 
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24. And in the case of space also (the doctrine of 
its being a non-entity is untenable) on account of 
its not differing (from the two other kinds of non- 
cntit}). 

Wc have shown so far that of the triad declared by the 
Baiiddhas to be devoid of all positive characteristics and 
therefore non-definable, two (viz. prati-sa;;;khyavirodha and 
apiati ) cannot be sliown to be such, wc now proceed to 
show^ the same wnth regard to space (ether, aka.ya). 

With regard to space also it cannot be maintained that 
It is non-definable, since substantiality can be established in 
the case of sjiacc no less than in the case of the tw^o so- 
called non-entities treated of in the preceding Sutras That 
space IS a real thing follow’s in the fiist phice from ccitain 
scnptuial passages, such as ‘space sprang from the Self’— 
'ho those, again, who (like the Bauddhas) disagree with us 
as to the authoritativeness of Scripture w^e point out that 
the real existence of space is to be inferred from the quality 
of sound, since we observe that earth and othei real things 
are the abodes of smell and the other qualities —Moreover, 
if you declare that space is nothing but the absence in 
general of any covering (occupying) body, it would follow 
that wdiile one bird is flying - \vhcrcby space is occupied — 
there would be no loom for a second bird w^anting to fly at 
the same time. And if you should reply that the second 
bud may fly theie where theic is absence of a cov'ctmg 
body, we point out that that something by which the 
absence of covering bodies is distinguished must be a 
positive entity, viz space m our sense, and not the mcie 
non-existence of covering bodies — Moreover, the Bauddha 
places himself, by his view’ of space in opposition to other 
parts of his system. For w’e find, in the Bauddha Scriptures 
a scries of questions and answers (beginning, ‘ On what, O 
revel end Sir, is the earth founded^’), in which the followang 

' What does enable us to declare that there is avara;zabhava in 
one place and not m another? Space; which therefore is some- 
thing real. 
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question occurs, ‘ On what is the air founded?’ to which it 
is replied that the air is founded on space (ether). Now it 
is clear that this statement is appropriate only on the sup- 
position of space being a poi^itive entity, not a mere 
negation. — Further, there is a self-contradiction in the 
Bauddha statements regarding all the three kinds of nega- 
tive entities, it being said, on the one hand, that they are 
not positively definable, and, on the other hand, that they 
are eternal. Of what is not real neither eternity nor non- 
eternity can be predicated, since the distinction of subjects 
and predicates of attribution is founded entirely on real 
things. Anything with regard to which that distinction 
holds good v\e conclude to be a real thing, such as jars and 
the like arc. not a mere undcfinablc negation. 

25. And on account of remembrance. 

The philosopher who maintains that all things arc 
momentary only would have to extend that doctrine to 
the perceiving person (upalabdhr/) also , that is, however, 
not possible, on account of the remembrance which is con- 
sequent on the original perception. That remembrance can 
take place only if it belongs to the same person who pre- 
viously made the perception , for we observe that what one 
man has experienced is not remembered by another man. 
How, indeed, could there arise the conscious state expressed 
in the sentences, ‘ I saw that thing, and now I sec this 
thing,’ if the seeing person were not in both cases the same? 
That the consciousness of recognition takes place only in 
the case of the observing and icmcmbcring subject being 
one, is a matter known to every one , for if there were, in 
the two cases, different subjects, the state of consciousness 
arising in the mind of the remembering person would be, ‘/ 
remember , another person made the observation.’ But no 
such state of consciousness docs arise. — When, on the other 
hand, such a state of consciousness docs arise, then every- 
body knows that the person who made the original observa- 
tion, and the person who remembers, arc different persons, 
and then the state of consciousness is expressed as follows, 
^ I remember that that other person saw that and that.’ — 
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In the case under discussion, however, the Vain^.rika him- 
self — whose state of consciousness is, ‘ I saw that and that ’ 
— knows that there is one thinking subject only to which 
the original perception as well as the remembrance belongs, 
and docs not think of denying that the past perception 
belonged to himself, not any more than he denies that fire 
is hot and gives light 

As thus one agent is connected with the two moments of 
perception and subsequent remembrance, the Vaina.rika has 
ncccssaiily to abandon the doctrine of universal momentari- 
ncss And if he further recognises all his subsequent 
successive cognitions, up to his last breath, to belong to one 
and the same subject, and in addition cannot but attribute 
all his past cognitions, from the moment of his birth, to the 
same Self, how can he maintain, without being ashamed of 
himself, that everything has a momentary existence only? 
Should he maintain that the recognition (of the subject as 
one and the same) takes place on account of the similarity 
(of the different sclf-cognitions ; each, however, being 
momentary only), we reply that the cognition of similarity 
IS based on two things, and that for that reason the advo- 
cate of universal momentarincss who denies the existence of 
one (peimancnt) subject able mentally to grasp the two 
similar things simply talks deceitful nonsense when 
asserting that recognition is founded on similarity. 
Should he admit, on the other hand, that there is one 
mind grasping the similarity of two successive momen- 
tary existences, he would thereby admit that one entity 
endures for two moments and thus contradict the tenet of 
universal momentariness. — Should it be said that the cog- 
nition ‘this is similar to that’ is a different (new) cognition, 
not dependent on the apperception of the earlier and 
later momentary existences, we refute this by the remark 
that the fact of different terms — viz. ‘ this ’ and ‘ that ’ — 
being used points to the existence of different things (which 
the mind grasps in a judgment of similarity). If the 
mental act of which similarity is the object were an 
altogether new act (not concerned with the two separate 
similar entities), the expression ‘this is similar to that’ 
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would be devoid of meaning ; we should in that case rather 
speak of ‘similarity’ only. — Whenever (to add a general 
reflexion) something perfectly well known from ordinary 
experience is not admitted by philosophers, they may indeed 
establish their own view and demolish the contrary opinion 
by means of words, but they thereby neither convince 
others nor even themselves. Whatever has been ascertained 
to be such and such must also be represented as such and 
such ; attempts to represent it as something else prove 
nothing but the vain talkativeness of those who make those 
attempts. Nor can the hypothesis of mere similarity being 
cognised account for ordinary empirical life and thought ; for 
(in recognising a thing) we are conscious of it being that 
which we were formerly conscious of, not of it being merely 
similar to that. We admit that sometimes with regard to 
an external thing a doubt may arise whether it is that or 
merely is similar to that; for mistakes may be made 
concerning what lies outside our minds. But the con- 
scious subject never has any dv)ubt whether it is itself or 
only similar to itself, it rather is distinctly conscious that 
it is one and the same subject which yesterday had a 
certain sensation and to-day remembers that sensation. — 
For this reason also the doctrine of the Nihilists is to 
be rejected 

26. (Entity) does not spring from non-entity on 
account of that not being observed. 

The system of the Vaina.nkas is objectionable for this 
reason also that those who deny the existence of permanent 
stable causes arc driven to maintain that entity springs from 
non-entity. This latter tenet is expressly enunciated by 
the Bauddhas where they say, ‘ On account of the mani- 
festation (of effects) not without previous destruction (of 
the cause) ’ For, they say, from the decomposed seed only 
the young plant springs, spoilt milk only turns into curds, 
and the lump of clay has ceased to be a lump when it 
becomes a jar. If effects did spring from the unchanged 
causes, all effects would originate from all causes at once. 
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as then no specification would be required \ Hence, as we 
see that young plants, &c. spring from seeds, &c only after 
the latter have been merged in non-existence, wc hold that 
entity springs from non-cntity. 

To this Bauddha tenet wc reply, (‘ Entity does) not 
(spring) fiom non-entity, on account of that not being 
observed.’ If entity did spring from non-cntity, the as- 
sumption of special causes would be purportlcss, since 
non-cntity is in all cases one and the same For the 
non-cxistcnce of seeds and the like after they have been 
destroyed is of the same kind as the non-existence of hoins 
of haies and the like, i e non-cxistencc is in all cases 
nothing else but the absence of all character of reality, and 
hence there would be no sense (on the doctrine of origination 
fiorn non-existcnce) in assuming that sprouts arc produced 
from seeds only, curds fiom milk only and so on And 
if non-distinguishcd non-cxistencc were admitted to have 
causal efficiency, wc ‘'hould also have to assume that 
sprouts, ^c oiiginatc fiom the horns of hares, &c — a thing 
certainly not actually observed — If, ag.iin, it should be 
assumed th.it tlicre are different kinds of non-cxistencc 
having special distinctions -just as, foi instance, blueness 
and the like arc special (jiiahlies of lotuses and so on — 
w'c point out that in that case the fact of there being such 
special distinctions would turn the non-enlitics into entities 
no less leal than lotuses and the like. In no case non- 
cxistencc would possess causal efficiency, simjily because, 
like the lioi n of a hai c, it is non-existcnc c mci ely - I" iirthcr, 
if existence sprang fiom non-cxistence, .ill effects would be 
affected with non-cxistencc, while as a matter of fact they 
arc observed to be merely positive entities distinguished by 
their vaiious special characteristics. Nor*'^ does any one 

’ If the cause ^^ele .ible, without having undcigone any change, 
to jiioducc elTecls, it would at the same moment produce all the 
effects of winch it is capable — Cp on this point the Sar\adar.sa«a> 
sawgraha 

" This IS added to ob\iate the remark that it is not a general 
rule that effects are of the same nature as their causes, and that 
therefore, after all, existent things may spring fiom non-existence. 
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think that things of the nature of clay, such as pots and 
the like, are the effects of threads and the like ; but every- 
body knows that things of the nature of clay arc the effects 
of clay only — The Bauddha’s tenet that nothing can 
become a cause as long as it remains unchanged, but has 
to that end to undeigo destruction, and that thus existence 
springs from non-existence only is false , for it is observed 
that only things of permanent nature which are always 
recogni^-cd as what they arc, such as gold, &c arc the causes 
of effects such as golden ornaments, and so on In those 
cases wheie a destruction of the peculiar nature of the 
cause IS obseived to take place, as in the c.ise of seeds, for 
instance, w^e have to acknowledge as the cause of the sub- 
scciuent condition (1 c the sprout) not the earlier condition 
in so far as it is destroyed, but rather those iicnnanent 
particles of the seed which arc not deslroyLcl (when the seed 
as a w'holc undc-rgocs decomposition) — Hence as we see 
on the one hand that no entities ever originate fiom non- 
entities such as the horns of a hare, and on the other hand 
that entities do originate fiom entities such as gold and the 
like, the w'hole Bauddha doctime of existence springing 
from non-cxistLiicc has to be rejected — We fin.dly point 
out that, accoiding to tlie Bauddhas, all mind and all mental 
modifications s[)iing from the four skandhas discussed 
above and all mateiial aggiegates from the atoms, why 
then do they stultify this their own doctiirie b}^ the fanciful 
assumption of entity sjinnging fioin non-entity and thus 
needlessly perplex the mind of every one^ 

27 And thus (on that doctrine) there would be 
an accomplishment (of ends) in the c*ise of non- 
active people also. 

If it were admitted that entity issues from non-entity, 
lazy inactive people also would obtain their purj loses, since 
‘ non-cxistcncc ’ is a thing to be had without much trouble. 
Rice Would grow for the husbandman even if he did not 
cultivate his field , vessels would shape themselves even if 
the potter did not fashion the clay , and the weaver too 
L 34 ] ^ e 
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lazy to weave the threads into a whole, would nevertheless 
have in the end finished pieces of cloth just as if he had 
been weaving And nobody would have to exert himself 
in the least either for to the heavenly world or for 

obtaining final release. All which of course is absurd and 
not maintained by anybody. — Thus the doctrine of the 
origination of entity from non-cntity again shows itself to 
be futile. 

28 The non-existence (of external things) cannot 
b(^ maintained, on account of (our) consciousness (of 
them). 

Thcic having been brought fi>i*waid, in what precedes, 
the various objections whicli he against the doctrine of the 
reality of the external world (in the Il.iuddha sense), such 
as the impossibility of accounting foi the existence of 
aggieg.itcs, , we aie now confronted by those Baiiddhas 
who maintain that only cognitions (or ideas, vi(^/}(''ina) 
exist — The doctiinc of the reality of the external world 
was indeed propounded by Buddha conforming himself to 
the mental state of sonic of his discipks w hom he })crccived 
to he attached to external things , but it does not leprcsent 
his own ti lie view accoi ding tow hieli cognitions alcine arc real 

According to tins lattei doctrine the process, whose con- 
stituting membeis an* the act of knowdedge the object of 
know'lcdgL, and the lesult of know ledge h is an altogctlicr 
internal one, existing m so far only as it is connected w'lth 
the mind (buddhi) Iwcn if external things existed that 
process could not take j)lacc but iii connexion with the 
mind If, the Banddhas say. you ask how' it is known that 
that entire process is internal and that no outward things 
exist apart fiom consciousness, we reply that we base our 

‘ Accoi dim; to the M^e’z/an.w adin the cognition specialised b\ Us 
\arious contents, cueh as, for instance, the idea of blue colour is the 
object of knowledge , the cognition in so far as il is consciousness 
(avabhasa) is the result of knowledge , the cognition in so far as it 
is pow’er IS mana, knowledge, in so far as it is the abode of that 
power it IS pramatr?, knowing subject. 
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doctrine on the impossibility of external things. For if 
external things are admitted, they must be either atoms or 
aggregates of atoms such as posts and the like But atoms 
cannot be comprehended under the ideas of posts and the 
like, it being impossible for cognition to represent (things 
as minute as) atoms. Nor, again, can the outwaid things 
be aggregates of atoms such as pillars and the like, because 
those aggregates can neither be defined as different nor 
as non-different from the atoms * — In the same way wc 
can show that the external things are not universals and 
so on 2 

Moreover the cognitions -which are of a unifoi m nature 
only in so far as they arc states of consciousness — undergo, 
according to their objects, successive modifications, so that 
there IS presented to the mind now the idea of a post, now 
the idea of a wall now' the idea of a jar, and so on. Now 
this IS not possible without some distinction on the jiait of 
the ideas themsehes and hence w'c must nccessaiily admit 
that the ideas have tlic same forms as then objects But if 
wc make this admission, fiom which it follows that tlie form 
of the objects is dctei mined by the ideas, tlic hy})othesis of 
the existence of external things becomes altogether gratuit- 
ous From the fac't, moi cover, of our alwaj's being con- 
scious of the act of knowledge and the obj*ect of knowdedge 
simultaneously it follow^j that the two arc in icality identical. 
When we arc conscious of the one we are conscious of the other 
also , and that would not haiipen if tlic tw'O w'cic essentially 
distinct as in that case there would be nothing to ])revent 
our being conscious of one apart from the t)ther For this 
reason also wc mamtam th.it theie arc no outw'ard things — 

^ If they are said to be difl'eieni fiom the atoms tlity can no 
longer be consideied as comjiosed of atoms, if they aie non- 
diflcrent fiom atoms they cannot be the cause of the mental 
rcjiresentations of gross non-atomic bodies. 

^ Avayavtuayavirupo vahjo^itho n.isti /cn ma bhhd ^ativ)akt>a- 
dirupas tu sjad ity fuankjrdia (.\am iti 6^aly.Klinaw vyakljadinam 
/i’at} antabhiimatvc svchanlrya})rasangad atjantabhinnatvc tadvade- 
\atadbha\ad bhinndblimnat\a^ya viniddhatvdd avaj avdvaya\ ibhc- 
dava^^ gdti\yaktyddibhedo*pi ndstiLy arlha/^. 

L e 2 
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Perception is to be considered as similar to a dream and 
the like. The ideas present to our minds during a dream, a 
magical illusion, a mirage and so on, appear in the twofold 
form of subject and object, although there is all the while 
no external object ; hence we conclude that the ideas of 
posts and the like which occur in our waking state are like- 
wise independent of external objects ; for they also are 
simply ideas. — If we be asked how, in the absence of ex- 
ternal things, we account for the actual variety of ideas, 
we reply that that variety is to be explained from the 
impiessions left by previous ideas k In the beginningless 
sa;;/sara ideas and mental impressions succeed each other 
as causes and effects, just as the plant springs from the seed 
and seeds arc again produced from the plant, and there 
exists thciefore a sufficient reason for the variety of ideas 
actually experienced That the variety of ideas is solely 
due to the impressions left on the mind by past ideas 
follows, moi cover, from the following affirmative and 
negative judgments we both (the Vedantms as well as 
the Bauddhas) admit that m dreams, &c. there presents 
itself a variety of ideas which arise from mental im- 
pressions, without any external object ; we (the Bauddhas) 
do not admit that any vaiicty of ideas can arise from 
external objects, without mental impressions — Thus we 
are again led to conclude that no outward things exist. 

To all this w^e (the Vedantms) make the following leply — 
The non-existence of external things cannot be maintained 
because w'c are conscious of external things In every act 
of perception wc are conscious of some external thing cor- 
responding to the idea, whether it be a post or a wall or a 
piece of cloth or ajar, and that of which we arc conscious 
cannot but exist. Why should w^c pay attention to the 
words of a man w'ho, while conscious of an outward thing 
through Its approximation to his senses, affiims that he is 
conscious of no outward thing, and that no such thing exists, 


^ VSsana, above tianslated by mental impression, strictly means 
any member of the infinite senes of ideas which precedes the 
present actual idea. 
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any more than we listen to a man who while he is eating 
and experiencing the feeling of satisfaction avers that he 
does not eat and does not feel satisfied^— If the Bauddha 
should reply that he docs not affirm that he is conscious of 
no object but only that he is conscious of no object apart 
from the act of consciousness, we answer that he may 
indeed make any aibitrary statement he likes, but that he 
has no arguments to prove what he says. That the out- 
ward thing exists apart from consciousness, has necessarily 
to be accepted on the ground of the nature of consciousness 
itself. Nobody when perceiving a post or a wall is conscious 
of his perception only, but all men are conscious of posts and 
walls and the like as objects of their perceptions. That such 
IS the consciousness of all men, appears also from the fact that 
even those who contest the existence of external things bear 
witness to their existence when they say that what is an 
internal object of cognituai appears like something external. 
Foi they practically accept the general consciousness which 
testifies to the existence of an external world, and being at 
the same time anxious to refute it they speak of the external 
things as ‘like something external’ If they did not them- 
selves at the bottom acknowledge the existence of the ex- 
ternal Avoild, how could they use the expression ‘like 
something cxtci nal ^ ’ No one says, ‘ \'ish;mmitici appears 
like the son of a barren mother’ If \\c accept the truth as 
it is given to us in our consciousness, \vc must admit that 
the object of perception appears to us as something external, 
not like something external. — But — the Bauddha may rcjffy 
— we conclude that the object of jicrccption is only like 
something external because external tilings are impossible 
— This conclusion we rejoin is improper, since the possibility 
or impossibility of things is to be determined only on the 
ground of the operation or non-operation of the means of 
right knowledge ; while, on the other hand, the oj)cration 
and non-operation of the means of right knowledge aie not 
to be made dependent on preconceived possibilities or 
impossibilities. Possible is whatever is apprehended by 
perception or some other means of proof ; impossible is 
what IS not so apprehended Now the external things are, 
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according to their nature, apprehended by all the instru- 
ments of knowledge ; how then can you maintain that they 
are not possible, on the ground of such idle dilemmas as 
that about their difference or non-difference from atoms ^ — 
Nor, again, docs the non-existence of objects follow from 
the fact of the ideas having the same form as the objects ; 
for if there were no objects the ideas could not have the 
forms of the objects, and the objects are actually appre- 
hended as external — For the same reason (i. e. because the 
distinction of thing and idea is given in consciousness) the 
invanable concomitance of idea and thing has to be con- 
sideied as proving only that the thing constitutes the means 
of the idea, not that the two are identical Moreover, when 
v\c aic conscious first of a pot and then of a piece of cloth, 
consciousness remains the same in the two acts while what 
vanes are merely the distinctive attiibutcs of consciousness, 
just as when we see at fiist a black and then a white cow, the 
distinction of the tw^o peiceptions is due to the varying 
blackness and whiteness wdiilc the generic character of the 
cow remains the same. The diffeicncc of the one per- 
manent ftictoi (from the tw'o — or more — vai) ing factois) is 
proved throughout by the tw'o varying factors, and vice 
versa the difference of the lattei (from the peimanent factor) 
by the piesence of the one (permanent factor) Therefore 
thing and idea arc distinct. The same view is to be held 
wMth regal d to the perception and the remembrance of a 
jai , thtie also the peiception and the lemcmbiancc only 
aie distinct while the jar is one and the same , in the same 
way as when conscious of the smell of milk and the taste of 
milk \vc aie conscious of the smell and taste as different 
things but of the milk itself as one only. 

Furlhci, two ideas w'hich occupy different moments of 
time and pass aw'ay as soon as they have become objects 
of consciousness cannot apprehend — or be apprehended by 
— each other. From this it follow^s that certain doctrines 
forming part of the Bauddha system cannot be upheld ; so 
the doctrine that ideas are different from each other ; the 
doctrine that everything is momentary, void, &c. ; the doc- 
trine of the distinction of individuals and classes , the 
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doctrine that a former idea leaves an impression giving rise 
to a later idea ; the doctrine of the distinction, owing to 
the influence of Nescience, of the attributes of existence and 
non-existcnce ; the doctrine of bondage and release (de- 
pending on absence and presence of right knowledge) \ 
Fuithcr, if you say that we are conscious of the idea, you 
must admit that we are also conscious of the external thing. 
And if you rejoin that we are conscious of the idea on its 
own account because it is of a luminous nature like a lamp, 
while the external thing is not so; we reply that by main- 
taining the idea to be illuminated by itself you make your- 
self guilty of an absurdity no less than if you said that fire 
burns itself. And at the same time you refuse to accept 
the common and altogether rational opinion that we are 
conscious of the external thing by means of the idea 
diflerent from the thing 1 Indeed a proof of extraordinary 
philosophic insight’ — It cannot, moreover, be asserted in 
any way that the idea apart from the thing is the object of 
our consciousness ; for it is absurd to speak of a thing as 
the object of its own activity. Possibly you (the Bauddha) 
will rejoin that, if the idta is to be apprehended by some- 
thing different from it, that something also must be appre- 
hended by something different and so on ad infinitum. 
And, moreover, you will perhaps object that as each cogni- 
tion is of an essentially illuminating nature like a lamp, the 
assumption of a further cognition is uncalled for ; for as 
they arc both equally illuminating the one cannot give 
light to the other.— But both these objections are unfounded. 
As the idea only is apprehended, and there is consequently 
no necessity to assume something to apprehend the Self 
w inch witnesses the idea (is conscious of the idea), there re- 
sults no regressus ad infinitum. And the witnessing Self 
and the idea are of an essentially different nature, and may 
therefore stand to each other in the relation of knowing 
subject and object known. The existence of the witness- 


^ For dll these doctrines depend on the comparison of ideas 
which IS not possible unless there be a permanent knowing subject 
in addition to the tiansitory ideas. 
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ing Self IS self-proved and cannot therefore be denied. — 
Moreover, if you maintain that the idea, lamplike, manifests 
itself without standinpj m need of a further principle to 
illuminate it, you maintain thereby that ideas exist which 
are not apprehended by any of the means of knowledge, 
and which are without a knowing being , which is no better 
than to assert that a thousand lamps burning inside some 
impenetrable mass of rocks manifest themselves. And if 
you should maintain that thereby we admit your doctrine, 
since it follows from what we have said that the idea itself 
implies consciousness , we leply that, as observation show^s, 
the lamp m order to become manifest requires some other 
intellectual agent furnished with instruments such as the 
eye, and that therefore the idea also, as equally being a thing 
to be illuminated, becomes manifest only through an ulterior 
intelligent principle And if you finally object that we, 
when advancing the witnessing Self as self-piovcd, merely 
express in other words the Bauddha tenet that the idea 
IS self-manifested, we refute you by remarking that your 
ideas have the attributes of oiiginating, passing away, being 
manifold, and so on (while our Self is one and permanent) — 
We thus have proved that an idea, like a lamp, requires an 
ulterior intelligent piinciplc to rcndei it manifest 

29. And on account of their difference of nature 
(the ideas of the waking state) are not like those of 
a dream. 

We now apply ouisehcs to the refutation of the avciment 
made by the Bauddha, that the ideas of posts, and so on, of 
which w'e are conscious in the w'aking stale, may arise in 
the absence of external objects, just as the ideas of a dream, 
both being ideas alike — The two sets of ideas, we maintain, 
cannot be treated on the same footing, on account of the 
difference of their character. They differ as follow^s — 
Ihc things of which we arc conscious in a dream arc 
negated by our w'ak mg consciousness ‘ I wTongly thought 
that I had a meeting with a gieat man ; no such meeting 
took place, but my mind w'as dulled by slumber, and so the 
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false idea arose’ In an analogous manner the things of 
which wc arc conscious when under the influence of a magic 
illusion, and the like, arc negated by our ordinary con- 
sciousness. Those things, on the other hand, of which wc 
are conscious in our waking state such as posts and the like, 
are never negated in any state. — Moreover, the visions of a 
dream are acts of remembrance, while the visions of the 
waking state are acts of immediate consciousness ; and 
the distinction betw'cen remembrance and immediate con- 
sciousness is directly cognised by every one as being 
founded on the absence or presence of the object When, 
for instance, a man remembers his absent son, he does not 
directly perceive him, but merely wislies so to perceive 
him As thus the distinction between the two states is 
evident to every one, it is impossible to formulate the 
inference that waking consciousness is false because it is 
mere consciousness, such as dreaming consciousness , for 
we ceitainly cannot allow would-bc philosophcis to deny 
the trutli of what is diiectly evident to themselves Just 
because they feel the absurdity of denying what is evident 
to themselves, and aie consequently unable to demonstiatc 
the baselessness of the ideas of the waking slate from those 
ideas themselves, they attempt to demonstiatc it from their 
having certain attributes in common with the ideas of the 
dreaming state, ikit if some attribute c.innol belong to a 
thing on account of the latter’s own natuic it cannot belong 
to It on account of the thing having certain attiibutcs in 
common with some other thing. Fire, which is felt to be 
hot, cannot be demonstrated to be cold, on the ground of 
its having attributes in common with water. And the dif- 
fciencc of nature between the waking and the sleeping state 
we have already showm. 

30. The existence (of mental impressions) is not 
possible (on the Bauddha view) on account of the 
absence of perception (of external things). 

We now proceed to that theory of yours, according 
to which the variety of ideas can be explained from the 
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variety of mental impressions, without any reference to 
external things, and remark that on your doctrine the 
existence of mental impressions is impossible, as you 
do not admit the perception of external things. For the 
variety of mental impressions is caused altogether by 
the variety of the things perceived. How, indeed, could 
various impressions originate if no external things were 
perceived!^ The hypothesis of a beginningless series of 
mental impressions would lead only to a baseless regress us 
ad 1 nfiiiitum, sublalive of the entire phenomenal world, and 
would m no way establish your position. — The same argu- 
ment, 1. L the one founded on the impossibility of mental 
impressions which arc not caused by external things, refutes 
also the positive and negative judgments, on the ground of 
which the denier of an external world above attempted to 
show that ideas are caused by mental impressions, not by 
external things. Wc rather have on our side a positive and 
a negative judgment whereby to establish our doctrine of 
the existence of external things, viz. ‘the perception of 
external things is admitted to take place also without 
mental impressions,’ and ‘mental impiessions are not ad- 
mitted to originate independently of the perception of 
external things.’ — Moreover, an impression is a kind 
of modification, and modifications cannot, as experi- 
ence teaches, take place unless there is some substratum 
which is modified. But, accoiding to your doctrine, such a 
substratum of impressions does not exist, since you say that 
It cannot be cognised through any means of knowledge. 

31. And on account of the momentariness (of the 
alayavif^;/ana, it cannot be the abode of mental 
impressions). 

If you maintain that the so-called internal cognition 
(alayavi^^-yiana assumed by you may constitute the abode 

^ The vi,i^/7anaskandha comprises vi^wanas of two different kinds, 
the alayavi^v/ana and the pra\7/tti\\j[,v/ana. The alayavi^>^> 7 ana com- 
prises the senes of cognitions or ideas which refei to the ego, the 
prav7/ttivii,.;7ana compnses those ideas which refer to appaiently 
extcinal objects, such as colour and the hke. The ideas of the 
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of the mental impressions, we deny that, because that 
cognition also being admittedly momentary, and hence 
non-permanent, cannot be the abode of impressions any 
more than the quasi-external cognitions (prav;7tti-vijt^^;7ana). 
hor unless there exists one continuous principle equally 
connected with the past, the present, and the future', or an 
absolutely unchangeable (Self) which cognises everything, 
we are unable to account for lemembiance, recognition, and 
so on, which are subject to mental impressions dependent 
on place, time, and cause. If, on the other hand, you 
declare your alayavti^^; 7 ana to be something permanent, 
you thereby abandon your tenet of the alayavi/;»-; 7 ana as 
well as everything else being momentary. — Or (to explain 
the Sutra in a different way) as the tenet of general momcn- 
lanness is characteristic of the systems of the idealistic 
as well as the realistic Bauddhas, we may bring forward 
against the doctrines of the former all those arguments 
dependent on the principle of general momentarmess which 
\ve have above urged against the latter. 

Wc have thus refuted both nihilistic doctrines, viz. the 
docti me which maintains the (momentary) reality of the ex- 
ternal world, and the doctrine which asserts that ideas only 
exist. The third variety of Bauddha doctrine, viz. that 
everything is empty (1. e. that absolutely nothing exists), is 
contradicted by all means of right knowledge, and therefore 
lequires no special refutation. For this appaicnt world, 
whose existence is guaranteed by all the means of know- 
ledge, cannot be denied, unless some one should find out 
some new truth (based on which he could impugn its 
existence) — fora general principle is proved by the absence 
of contrary instances. 

32. And on account of its general deficiency in 
probability. 

No further special discussion is in fact required. From 

latter class are due to the mental impiessions loft by the antecedent 
ideas of the former class. 

' Viz. in the present case the principle that what presents itself 
to consciousness is not noii-cxistent. 
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whatever new })oints of view the Baucidha system is tested 
with reference tc) its probability, it pves way on all sides, like 
the w^alls of a well diij^ in sandy soil It has, in fact, no foun- 
dation whatever to rest upon, and hence the attempts to use 
It as a ^aiide 111 the j)i<ictic«il concerns of life are mere folly. 
— Moreover, Buddha by propounding the three mutually 
contradictory systems, tc.ichin'^ respectively the reality of 
the extcinal woild, the reality of ideas only, and c^eneral 
nolhmj^mess, has himself made it clear either that he 
w'as a m<in j^iven to make incr)hercnt assertions, or 
else that hatied of all bemq^s induced him to propound 
absuid doctrines by acceptinj^ which they would become 
thoroughly confused -So that— and this the Sutra means 
to indic.itc— Buddha s doctrine has to be tntiiely dis- 
le^aided by all those who h.ive a regard for their own 
happiness 

33. On account of the impossibility (of contra- 
dictor) atlnluitcs) in one thing, (the G^aina doctrine 
is) not (to be acc(‘pt('d). 

lla\mg disposed of the Bauddha doctiine wc now^ liiin 
to the s)'steni of tlie Gymnosojihists (Gamas) 

The O'amas acknowledge sc\cn categories (tattvas), vi/. 
soul (^i,Mva), non-soul (a^i.Mxa) the issuing outwriid (asrava), 
Kstramt ^saw\ ai a), destruction (niri^^ira), bondage (bandha), 
and ulease (niokslia)k ,Shortl\ it in.i) be said that they 
acknowledge two Ciitegoiies, m/. soul and non-soul, since 
the five other categoiics may lie subsumed under these two. 
- They also set foith a set of categories cliffeient from the 
two mentioned 1 hey tcaeh that thcie are five so-called 

’ St)ul aiul non-soul aie the en)0}ing souls and the objects of 
their cMijoiniLiu, asia\a is the fonvaul movement of the senses 
towardb iheir objects, sawvaia is the lestiamt of the activity of the 
senses; nir^Mia is sell-mortification by ^^hlch sin is destro)ed, 
the woiks constitute bondage, and release is the ascending of the 
soul, after bondage has ceaseil, to the highest regions — l^'or the 
details, see Piolessor Cowell’s translation of the Aihata chapter 
of the Sarvadauawasawgiaha. 
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astikayas (‘existing bodies/ i.c. catcj:^ones), viz. the cate- 
gories of soul C^lva), body (pudgaki), meiit (dharma), 
demerit (adharma), and space (akara). All these categories 
they again subdivide in various fanciful waysk — To all things 
they apply the following method of reasoning, Avhich they 
call the saptabhanginaya somehow it is , somehow it is 
not ; somehow^ it is and is not ; somehow^ it is indescrib- 
able , somehow it is anti is indescribable , somehow it is 
not and is indescribable , somehow it is and is not and is 
indescribable. 

To this unsettling style of reasoning they submit even 
such conceptions as that of unity and eternity - 

This doctiine w^e meet as follows — Your reasoning, w^e 
say, IS inadmissible ‘on account of the impossibility in one 
thing’ That is to say.it is impossible that contiadictory 
attiibutes such as being and non-being should at the same 
time belong to one and the same thing; lust as observation 
teaches us that a thing c.innot be hot and cold at the same 
moment. The seven categories asserted by you must either 
be so many and such or not be so many and such , the 
third alternative exjiressed in the woids ‘they either arc 
such 01 not such ' results in a cognition of mdcfinitc natute 
which IS no more a source of true knowledge th.in doubt is. 
If you should plead that the cognition that a thing is of 
moic than one nature is definite and therefore a source of 
true knowledge, wc deny this Fcjr the unlimited assertion 
that all things are of a non-exelusivc nature is itself some- 
thing, falls as such under the alternative predications ‘some- 
how^ it is,’ ‘ somehow^ it is not/ and so ceases to be a definite 
assertion. The same li.ippcns to the person making the 
assertion and to the icsult of the assertion , ])artly they arc, 
partly they arc not. As thus the means of knowledge, the 
object of knowledge the knowing subject^ and the act of 
knowledge are all alike indefinite, how can the Tirthakara 
(Cina) teach wath an)' claim to authority and how can his 
follow'crs act on a doctrine the matter of wdiich is altogether 


^ Cp translation of Sanadanawasawgialja, p. fyi). 

“ And so iinjiugn the doctiine of the one eternal Biahman. 
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indetci niinate ^ Observation shows that only when a course 
of action IS known to have a definite result people set about 
it without hesitation. Hence a man who proclaims a doc- 
trine of altojrcther indefinite contents docs not deserve to be 
listened to any more than a drunken man or a madman. — 
A^Min, if we apply the G'aina reasoning to their doctrine of 
the five c<ilcgori(s w'c have to say th.it on one view of the 
matter they aie five and on another view' they arc not five ; 
from winch latter point of vnew^ it follow's that they arc 
either fewci or moie than five. Nor is it logical to declare 
the catcgoiics lo be indescribable. For if they are so, they 
cannot be described , but, as a matter of fact, they are 
descrilicd so that to call them indescribable involves a 
coiitiadiction And if you go on to say that the categories 
on being dcsctibed arc ascertained to be such and such, and 
.it the same time are not .isccrtaincd to be such and such, 
and th<it the icsult of tluir being ascert. lined is ])eifect 
knowledge oi is noi jicrfcct knowledge and that imjDLrfcct 
knowledge is the opposite of pci feet knowledge or is not 
the opposite; ) ou ccitainly talk moie like a diiinken or 
insane man than like a sober, trust worthy person - If you 
fuithcr maintain that the heavenly woild and final leleasc 
exist oi do not exist and aie eternal oi non-ctern.il, the 
absence of all deteiminatc knowledge which is imjilied in 
such stateiiunts will lesult in nobocl\’s acting for the 
puiposc of gaining the heavenly woild and final release. 
Anil, moi cover, it follows fiom your doctiine that soul, non- 
soul, and on, whose nature you claim to have asvei tamed, 
and whuh ) ou dvscnbe as ha\ ing existed fiom all ctcinity, 
1 elapse all at once into the condition of absolute indctcr- 
niination — As therefoie the two contradictoiy attributes of 
being and non-being cannot belong to any of the categories 
- being cx'cluding non-lxing and vice versa non-bemg ex- 
cluding being— the doctiinc of the Arhat must be rejected. 
— The above icmarks dispose likewise of the assertions 
m.ielc by the 6amas as to the impossibility of deciding 
whether e>f one thing theie is to be predicated oneness or 
liluralit}', pcimanency e>r non-permanency, separateness or 
non-separatenesb, and so on. — The GAina dextrine that 
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arc formed from the atoms — by them called 
pudgalas — \vc do not undcitakc to refute separately as its 
refutation is already comprised in that of the atomistic 
doctrine given in a prev lous part of this work. 

34. And likewise (there results from the (7aina 
doctrine) non-universality of the Self. 

We have hitherto urged against the O'aina doctrine an 
objection resulting fiom the s\ fulvMda, vi/. that one thing 
cannot have contradictory attributes Wc now turn to the 
objection that from then doc tune it would follow th.it the 
individual Self is not universal 1 c not omnipiesent. — The 
frainas aic of o])iiiion that the soul has the same si/e as the 
body From this it would follow that the soul is not of 
infinite extension hut limited, and hence non-cAcrnal like 
jars and similar things Fuitlier as tin bodies of iliffcient 
classes of cieaturcs arc of diifcient si/e it might li.qipcn 
that the soul of a maii-*-which is of tlu‘ si/c of tlie human 
body - wlicn cntcimg in conscfiuencc of its fonnci deeds, on 
a nc‘W slate of existence in the body of an e'le])h.inl would 
not be able to fill the w^hoie of it , 01 else that a human 
soul being relcg.ited to the body of an ant would not be 
able to find sufficient room in it The same difficulty would, 
moreover, arise wulh regard to the successive st.uges of one 
state of existence, infancy youth, and old age - -Hut wli) , 
the fraina may ask, should we not lof)k upon llie scjul <is 
consisting of an infinite numbei of parts capable of under- 
going crim])i( ssKMi in a small body and dilatation in a big 
onc^ — Do you, w'c ask m return, admit or not admit that 
those countless pai tides of the soul may occupy the same 
place or not^ — If you do not admit it, it follcjws that the 
infinite number of pirtidcs cannot be ccmtained in a body 
of limited dimensions — If you do admit it, it follows that, 
as then the space (occupied by all the panicles may be the 
space of one particle only, the extension of all the par- 
ticles together will remain inconsiderable, and hence the 
soul be of minute size (not of the size of the body). 
You have, moreover, no nght to assume that a body 
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of limited si/e contains an infinite number of soul par- 
ticles. 

Well then the f 7 aina may reply, Jet us assume that by 
turns whenever the soul enters a big body some particles 
accede to it while some withdraw from it whenever it 
enteis a small body. — To this hypothesis the next butra 
furnishes .i re[)ly. 

35. Nor IS non-contradiction to be deriveel from 
the sncct'ssion (of parts acceding to and departing 
from die soul), on account of the change, &c, (of 
the soul). 

Nor can the doctiinc of the soul having the same si/c as 
the body be satisfactoiily established by means of the 
h\])othesis of the successive accession .ind withdrawal of 
])aitich's h'or this hypothesis would iiivoKe the soul’s 
undeigoing changes <ind the like If the soid is continually 
being Ki)lcted rind depleted by the successive addition and 
VMthdiriw.d of parts it of couise followsth.it it undergoes 
ch.ingc.rind il it is h.iblc to ch.ingc it follows that it is non- 
tieimaiKiit, like the skin and similar substances. From that, 
agriin, it follows that the fTaina doctrine of bondage and 
release is untenable , accoiding towhieh doctrine ‘the soul, 
w’hicli in the st.itc of bondage is encompassed by the ogdoad 
of works and sunk in the ocean of sa///sara, rises when its 
bonds au siindeied, as the gouid uses to the suifice (T the 
watLi when it is freed from the cncumbciing clav k’ - 
]\loiei*\ei those particks which m turns come and degiart 
hrivc the .ittubutes of coming and going, and cannot on 
that account be of the nature of the Self any more than the 
body Is And if it be said that the Self consists of some 
liei maiuiitlv ruiiainmg parts, we icmark that it would be 
impossible to determine which aic the pLianaiKiit and w'hich 
the tempoiary parts - -Wc have further to ask from wdiencc 
those particles oiiginatc when they accede to the soul, and 
into what they aie meigcd when they detach themselves 
fiom it. They cannot Sjiring from the material elements 

^ C'p. Sanadai,ya;/a5:awgraha translation, p 38 
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and re-enter the elements; for the soul is iminatciial Nor 
have we any means to prove the existence of some other, 
general or special, reservoir of soul-partKles — Moreover, on 
the hypothesis under discussion the soul would be of in- 
detinitc nature, as the si/c of the pai tides acceding and 
departing is itself indefinite — C)n account of all these and 
similar difficulties it cannot be maintained that ceitain 
particles by turns attach themselves to, and detach them- 
selves from, the sonl. 

The SQtra may be taken in a different sense also. The 
preceding Sutia has piovcd that the soul if of tlie vame 
si/e as the body cannot be pcrmaiuiU as its entei ing into 
bigger and smaller bodies invoK'es its limitation To 
this the (lymnosoplust may be supposed to lejoin that 
altliougli the souls si/e successively Lhanges it may yet be 
pennanent, just as the stream of water is peinuincnt (iil- 
though the water coniiniially changes) An analogous 
instance would be supplied b}' the pcimaruncy of the 
stream of ideas wliile the iiuhvidiuil ideas, as th.it of a reel 
cloth and so on, arc non-peimanent — To this ujoinelcr 
emr Sutra re [dies that if the stie.iin is not ic.il we aic 
led back to the doctrine of a geneial void, and that if it 
IS sonK’tlnng ical the ehfficulties coniucteel with the soul’s 
changing, 6v’C [iicscnt themselves and reiidci the 6aina 
\ iew impossible. 

36. And on account of the permanc ncy of tlie 
final (si/e of the soul) and the resulting [permanency 
of the two ([preceding sizes) there is no difference (of 
si/e, at any time). 

Morcov^er, the (7ainas themselves .admit the [permanency 
of the final si/c of the soul which it has in the state of 
release. From this it follows also that its initial si/c and 
Its intervening si/ts must be permanent ^ and that hence 

^ The inference being that the initial and intervening sizes of the 
soul must be permanent because the^ are sizes of the soul, like its 
final size. 

[34] 
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there is no difference between the three sizes But this 
would involve the conclusion that the different bodies of 
the soul have one and the same size, and that the soul 
cannot ciUci into bigger and smaller bodies. — Or else (to 
explain the Siltra in a somewhat different way) from the 
fact that the final size of the soul is permanent, it follows 
that its size in the two previous conditions also is perma- 
nent. Hence the soul must be considered as being always 
of the same size — w’helher minute or infinite — and not of 
the varying size of its bodies — For this reason also the 
doctrine of the Arhat has to be set aside as not in any way 
more rational than the doctrine of Buddha 

37. The Lord (cannot be the cause of the world), 
on account of the inappropriateness (of that doc- 
trine) 

The Suliakara nenv applies himself to the refutation of 
that doctrine, according to which the Lord is the cause of 
the woild only in so far as he is the general ruler. — Ihit how 
do you know^ that that is the puijiort of the Sutra (which 
Speaks of the Loid ‘without any (jiialification') ^ — From the 
circumstance, w'c repl)', that the teacher himself has proved, 
in the lueMous sections of the w’oik. that the Lord is the 
matciial cause as w'cll as the ruler of the w’orld Hence, if 
the jiicscnt Sutra were me.int to impugn the doctiine of 
the Lord in general, the earlier and latei parts of the 
woik would be mutually contradictory, and the Sutrakara 
would thus be in conflict with himself We therefore must 
assume that the pur[)ort of the piesent Sutia is to make 
.in energetic attack on the doctrine of those who main- 
tain that the Lord is not the material cause, but mciely 
the ruler, i e. the opciative cause of the world , a doctrine 
entiiely o[)posed to the Vedantic tenet of the unity of 
Brahman 

The theories about the Lord which arc independent of 
the Vedanta arc of vaiious nature. Some taking their 
stand on the Sankhya and Yoga systems assume that the 
Lord acts as a mere operative cause, as the ruler of the 
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pradhdna and of the souls, and that pradhana, soul, and 
Loid are of mutually different nature— The Malim'aras 
(.S'divas) maintain that the five categories, vi/ effect, cause, 
union, ritual, the end of pain, wcie taught by the Lord 
Pa^rupati (.Siva) to the end of bi caking the bonds of the 
animal (1 e the soul), Pa.sui)ati is, according to them, 
the Lord, the operative cause — Siinilaily, the Vaiseshikas 
and others also teach, according to then vaiious systems 
that the Lord is somehow the opcratixe cause of the 
w’oild. 

Against all these ojnnions the Svitia remaiks ‘the Loul 
on account of the inapiiropnatcness ’ I c it is not possihU 
that the Lord as the ruler of the pradhana and the soul 
should he the cause of llic woild on account of the inap- 
propriatcncss of that doctrine For if the Loid is supposed 
to assign to the various classes of anim.ile cieaturcs low, 
intermediate and high jiositions, according to his lilong, it 
follows that lie IS animated by hatred, passion, and so on. 
IS hence like one of us, and is no real Lord Nor can w'e 
get over this difhciilty by assuming that hi makes his 
dispositions with a view to the mciit and dement of the 
Ining beings, for that assumption would lead us to a 
logical see-saw', the Lord as well as the woiks of living 
beings ha\ing to be considciid in turns both as acting and 
as acted This difficulty is not rcMnoveil by the con- 

sideiation tliat the woiks of In mg beings anel tlu lesult- 
ing disj^osiiions made by the Lord foim a chain which h.is 
no beginning; for in past time as wxll as in the jinsent 
mutual interdej^cndcncc of the two t(K>k i)Iace, so that the 
bcginninglcss senes is like an endless chain of blind men 
leading other blind men It is, moreover, a tenet set forth 
by the Naiyayikas themselves that ‘ impeifeclions have the 
characteristic of being the causes of action’ (Nyaya Sutra 
I, I, 18). Experience shows that all agents, w^hether they 
be active for their owm purposes or for the purposes of 
something else, are imjiclled to action by some im[)crrection 
And even if it is admitted that an agent even w^hen acting 
for .some extrinsic purpose is impelled by an mtiinsic 
motive your doctiinc remains faulty all the same; for the 

r f 2 
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Lord IS no longer a Lord, even if he is actuated by intrinsic 
motives only (such as the desire of removing the painful 
feeling connected with pity). — Your doctrine is finally 
inapiiropriate for that reason also that you maintain the 
Lord to be a special kind of soul ; for from that it follows 
that he must be devoid of all activity. 

38. And on account of the impossibility of the 
connexion (of the Lord with the souls and the 
pnidhrma). 

Against the doctrine which we are at present discussing 
there lies the further objection that a Lord distinct from 
the i)radhana and the souls cannot be the ruler of the latter 
w ithout being connected with them in a certain way. But 
of what nature is that connexion to be? It cannot be con- 
junction (sa;;/yoga), because the Lord, as well as the pra- 
dhAna and the souls, is of infinite extent and devoid of 
parts. Nor can it be inherence, since it would be impossible 
to define w'ho should be the abode and who the abiding 
thing. Nor is it possible to assume some other connexion, 
the special nature of which would have to be inferred from 
the effect, because the relation of cause and effect is just 
what is not settled as yetk — How, then, it may be asked, 
do you — the Veddntins — establish the relation of cause and 
effect (between the Lord and the w^oild)^ — There is, we 
icply, no difficulty in our case, as the connexion w^c assume 
IS that of identity (tadatmya) The adherent of Brahman, 
moreover, defines the natiiic of the cause, and so on, on the 
l)asis of Scripture, and is thcrefoic not obliged to render his 
tenets throughout conformable to observation. Our adver- 
sary, on the other hand, who defines the nature of the cause 
and the like according to instances furnished by experience, 


* The special nature of the connexion between the Lord and 
the pradhana and the souls cannot be ascertained from the world 
considered as the effect of the pradhfina acted upon by the Lord ; 
lor that the world is the effect of the pradhana is a point which 
the Vedantins do not accept as proved, 
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may be expected to maintain only such doctrines as agree 
with experience. Nor can he put forward the claim that 
Scripture, because it is the production of the omniscient 
Lord, may be used to confirm his doctiine as well as that 
of the VedAntin ; for that would involve him in a logical 
sce-savv, the omniscience of the Lord being established on 
the doctrine of Scripture, and the authority of Scripture 
again being established on the omniscience of the Lord. — 
For all these reasons the Sankhya-yoga hj^pothesis about 
the Lord is devoid of foundation. Other similar hypotheses 
which likewise are not based on the Veda aic to be refuted 
by CO! responding arguments. 

39. And on account of the impossibility of ruler- 
ship (on the part of the Lord). 

7'hc Lord of the argumentative [diilosophers is an un- 
tenable hypothesis, for the following reason also — Those 
philosophers are obliged to assume that by his influence 
the Loid piodiices action in the pradhana, &c just as the 
potter produces motion in the ckiy, &c Fut this cannot 
be admitted , for the piadhana, which is devoid of colour 
and other qualities, and therefoic not an object of percep- 
tion, is on that account of an altogether different nature 
fiom clay and the like, and hence cannot be looked uiioii 
as the object of the Lord’s action. 

40. If you say that as the organs (arc ruled by 
the soul so the pradhAna is ruled by the Lord), we 
deny that on account of the enjoyment, &c. 

Well, the opponent might reply, let us sui)posc that the 
Lord rules the pradhana in the same way as the soul rules 
the oigan of sight and the other organs which are devoid 
of colour, and so on, and hence not objects of perception. 

This analogy also, we reply, proves nothing. For we 
infer that the oigans arc ruled by the soul, from the 
observed fact that the soul feels plcasuic, pain, and the like 
(which affect the soul thiough the organs). But we do not 
observe that the Lord experiences pleasure, pain, &c. caused 
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by the pradhina. If the analog between the pradhftna 
and the bodily organs were a complete one, it would follow 
that the Lord is affected by pleasure and pain no less than 
the transmigrating souls are. 

Or else the two preceding Siitras may be explained in a 
different way. Ordinary experience teaches us that kings, 
who arc the rulers of countries, are never without some 
material abode, i. e a body ; hence, if we wish to infer the 
existence of a general Lord from the analogy of earthly 
rulers we must ascribe to him also some kind of body to 
serve as the substratum of his organs. But such a body 
cannot be ascribed to the Lord, since all bodies exist only 
subsequently to the ci cation, not previously to it The 
Lord, llicrefore, is not able to act because devoid of a 
inatciial substiatum , for experience teaches us that action 
icquHcs a material substiatc —Let us then arbitrarily 
assume that the Lord possesses some kind of body serving 
as a substratum for his organs (even previously to creation) 
- This assumption also will not do ; for if the Lord has a 
body he is subject to the sensations of ordinary transmigra- 
tory souls, and thus no longer is the Lord. 

41. And (there would follow from that doctrine) 
cither finite duration or abbence of omniscience (on 
the Lord's part). 

1 he liN’pothcsis of the argumentative pliilosophcrs is 
invalid, for the following reason also. — They teach that 
the Lord IS omniscient and of infinite duiation, and like- 
wise lluit the piadhdna, as well as the individual souls, is 
of infinite duration Now', the omniscient Lord cither 
defines the measure of the pradhana, the souls, and himself, 
or does not define it Both alternatives subvert the doc- 
tiine under discussion. For, on the foimcr alternative, the 
pradhana, the souls, and the Lord, being all of them of 
definite measure, must necessarily be of finite duration; 
since ordinary experience teaches that all things of definite 
extent, such as jars and the like, at sometime cease to exist. 
The numerical measure of pradhana, souls, and Lord is 
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defined by their constituting a triad, and the individuai 
measure of each of them must likewise be considered as 
defined by the Lord (because he is omniscient). The 
number of the souls is a high one h From among this 
limited number of souls some obtain release fiom the 
sa;«s^ra, that means their saw/sara comes to an end, and 
their subjection to the sawsara comes to an end. Gra- 
dually all souls obtain release, and so there will finally be 
an end of the entire sawsdra and the sawsdra state of all 
souls. But the pradh^lna which is ruled by the Loicl and 
which modifies itself for the purposes of the soul is what is 
meant by saw/sdra Ilcncc. when the latter no longer 
exists, nothing is left for the I.ord to rule, and his om- 
niscience and ruling power have no longci any objects. 
But if the pradhana, the souls, and the Lord, all have an 
end, it follows that they also have a beginning, and if they 
have a beginning as well as an end, we aic dnvui to the 
doctrine of a general void. —Let us then, in oidei to avoid 
these untow'ard conclusions, maintain the second alternative, 
1. c. that the measure of the Loid himscir, the pradhdna, 
and the souls, is not defined by the l.orcl — Hut that 
also is impossible, because it would compel us to aban- 
don a tenet gianted at the outset, vi/. that the Loid is 
omniscient 

For all these reasons the doctrine of the argumentative 
philosophers according to which the Lord is the opei alive 
cause of the world, appears unacceptable. 

42. On account of the impossibility of the ori- 
gination (of the individual soul from the highest 
Lord, the doctrine of the Bhagavatas cannot be 
accepted). 

VVe have, in what precedes, refuted the opinion of those 
who think that the Lord is not the material cause but only 
the ruler, the operative cause of the world. Wc aie now 


M.e a high one, but not an indefinite one, since the omniscient 
Lord knows its measure. 
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going to refute the doctrine of those according to whom he 
is the material as \\ell as the operative cause. — But, it may 
be objected, in the previous portions of the present work a 
Lord of exactly the same nature, i. c. a Lord who is the 
material, as well as the operative, cause of the world, has 
been ascertained on the basis of Scripture, and it is a recog- 
nised principle that Smr/ti, m so far as it agrees with 
Scripture, is authoritative , why then should we aim at 
controverting the doctrine stated > — It is true, we reply, 
that a part of the system which wc are going to discuss 
agrees with the Vedanta system, and hence affords no 
matter for controversy ; another part of the system, how- 
ever, IS open to objection, and that part we intend to 
attack. 

The so-called Bhagavatas are of opinion that the one holy 
(bhagavat) Vasudeva, whose nature is pure knowledge, is 
what really exists, and that he, dividing himself fourfold, 
appears in four forms (vyCiha), as Vasudeva, Sankarsha;/d, 
Pradyunma, and Aniruddha. Vasudeva denotes the highest 
Self, Sankaisha;/a the individual soul, Pradyunma the mind 
(manas), Aniruddlia the principle of cgoity (ahankara). 
Of these four Vasudeva constitutes the ultimate causal 
essence, of which the three others arc the effects.— The 
believer after having worshipped Vasudeva for a hundred 
yeais by means of approach to the temple (abhigamana), 
procuiing of things to be offeicd (iipadana), oblation (i^'yA), 
recitation of prayers, &c. (svadhyaya). and devout meditation 
(yoga), passes beyond all affliction and reaches the highest 
Being. 

Conccining this system we remark that we do not intend 
to controveit the doctrine that Naraya;/a, who is higher 
than the Undeveloped, who is the highest Self, and the 
Self of all, reveals himself by dividing himself in multiple 
ways ; for various scriptural passages, such as ‘ He is one- 
fold, he is threefold’ (A 7 /. Up. VII, 26, 2), teach us that 
the highest Self appears m manifold foims. Nor do we 
mean to object to the inculcation of unceasing concentra- 
tion of mind on the highest Being which appears in the 
Bhagavata doctrine under the forms of reverential approach, 
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&c. ; for that we arc to meditate on the Lord we know 
full well from Sm;7ti and Scripture We, however, must 
take exception to the doctrine that Saiikarsha//a springs 
from V^sudeva, Pradyumna fiom Sankarsha/^a, Aniruddha 
from Pradyumna. It is not possible that from Vrisiideva, 
i e. the highest Self, there should originate Sankarsha//a, i. e. 
the individual soul ; for if such were the case, there would 
attach to the soul non-pcimanency, and all the other imper- 
fections which belong to things originated. And thence 
release, which consists in reaching the highest Heiiig, 
could not take place; for the effect is absoibed only by 
entering into its cause — That the soul is not an originated 
thing, the teacher will prove later on (II, 17). J^'or this 
reason the Bhagavata hypothesis is unacceptable. 

43. And (it is) not (observed that) the instrument 
is produced from the agent. 

The Bhagavata hypothesis is to be rc)ectcd for that 
reason also, that observation never shows us an instiumcnt, 
such as a hatchet and the like, to spring from an agent such 
as Devadatta, or any other workman But the Bhagavatas 
teach that from an agent, viz the individual soul termed 
Sankai sha;/a, there s[)nngs its instrument, viz. the internal 
organ termed Pradyumna. and ag<iin from this offspring of 
the agent another instrument, viz. the ahaiikara termed 
Aniruddha. Such doctrines cannot be settled without 
observed instances And wc do not meet wuth any scriptural 
passage in their favour. 

44 Or (if) In consequence of the existence of 
knowledge, &c. (Vasiideva, &c. be taken as Lords), 
yet there is non-exclusion of that (i. c. the objection 
raised in Sutra 42). 

Let us then - the Bhagavatas may say ~ understand by 
Sankarsha;/a, and so on, not the individual soul, the mind, 
&c , but rather Lords, 1 e. pow^erful beings distinguished by 
all the qualities characteristic of rulers, such as pre-eminence 
of know ledge and ruling capacity, strength, valour, glory. 
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All these are Vasudevas free from faults, without a sub- 
stratum (not sprung from pradhana), without any imper- 
fections. Hence the objection urged in Stjtra 42 does 
not apply. 

Even on this interpretation of your doctrine, we reply, 
the ‘non-exclusion of that,’ i. e. the non-exclusion of the 
impossibility of origination, can be established — Do you, in 
the first place, mean to say that the four individual Lords, 
Vasudeva, and so on, have the same attributes, but do not 
constitute one and the same Self^ — If so, you commit the 
fault of uselessly assuming more than one I.ord, while all 
the work of the Lord can be done by one. Moreover, you 
offend thereby against your own principle, according to 
which there is only one real essence, viz. the holy Vasu- 
dtva — Or do you perhaps mean to say that from the one 
highest Being there spring those four forms possessing equal 
attiibutes? — In that case the objection urged in Sutra 43 
leniains valid For Sankarsha;/a cannot be produced 
from Vasudeva, nor Pradyumna from Sankarsha;/a, nor 
Aniruddha from Pradyumna, since (the attiibiitcs of all of 
them being the same) there is no superemmence of an)^ one 
of them. Obseivation shows that the relation of cause and 
effect requires some superiority on the part of the cause — 
as, for instance, in the case of the clay and the jar (where 
the cause is more extensive than the effect) — and that 
without such superiority the relation is simply impossible. 
But the followers of the Pa/z/’aratra do not acknowledge any 
diffeicnce founded on superiority of knowledge, powei, &c. 
betwTcn Vasudeva and the other Lords, but simply say that 
they all are forms of Vasudeva, without any special distinc- 
tions. The foims of Vasudeva cannot properly be limited 
to four, as the whole world, from Brahman dowm to a blade 
of grass, is understood to be a manifestation of the supreme 
Being. 

45. And on account of contradictions. 

Moreover, manifold contradictions are met with in the 
Bhagavata system, with reference to the assumption of 
qualities and their bearers. Eminence of knowledge and 
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ruling capacity, strength, valour, and glory are enumerated 
as qualities, and then they are m some other place spoken 
of as Selfs, holy Vasudevas, and so on — Moreover, we 
meet with passages contradictory of the Veda. The follow- 
ing passage, for instance, blames the Veda, ‘ Not having 
found the highest bliss in the Vedas SlndilyEL studied this 
i-dstra.’ — For this reason also the Bhagavata doctrine can- 
not be accepted 
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1 Neutralis .... 

2 Laryngo-palatahs 
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24 Gutturalis fracta . . . 

25 Palatalis fracta .... 

26 Liabiahs fracta .... 

27 Giitturo-labialis fracta 
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SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST: 


FIRST SERIES. 

VoL. I. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F Max ]\Iulier. Part I The A^Mndogya- 
upanishad, The Talavakara-upamshad, The Altai cya-ara«y aka, 
The Kaushitaki-biahma;/a-npanishad, and The Va^asaneyi- 
sa;y/hit.i-ii])anishad 8 vo, cloth, lo^. 6 A 

71ie Upamshad^ contain the philosophy of the Vida. They have 
heiomc the foundation of the lain Vedanta doitnncs, and indirectly 
of Biiddhim. Schopcnhaiui\ peaking of the Upanishads^ says: 
'‘In the ivlwle world tin re is no study so hcnefuial and so tlevaiing 
that of the Upanishads Jt has han the solace of my life^ it will 
hi lilt solaci of my ihath! 

[See also Vol XV ] 

VOL. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish/.^a, 
and liaudhayana Tianslatcd by Georg BOhler Part 1. 
Apastamba and Gautama. 8 vo, cloth, 10.9. ()d 

The Saned Jmws of the Aryas con lain the original treatises on 
which the Laws of Manu and other lawgivets were founded. 

[Sec also Vol XIV ] 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism Translated by James Legge. 
Pan I The Shh King, The Religious Poitions of the Shih 
King, and The Hsiao King 8 vo, cloth, I 2 J 6 ^/ 

Con fill Ills was a collator of ancient it ad it ions ^ not the founder of 
a nrw leligion As he lived in the sixth and fifth centimes B. C, 
his winks aie of unique inlaestfor the study of Ethology 
[Sec aKo Vols XVI, XXVII, XXVJII, XXXIX, and XL] 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by Jami<s D\rmesteter. Part 1. The Vendidad. 
Sciond Edition eSvo, cloth, 14 J. 

The Zend-Avesta contains the relics of what was the religion of 
CytuSy Darius j and Xerxes^ and, hut for the battle of Marathon, 
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might have become the religion of Europe, It forms to the present 
day the s acted book of the Parsn, the so-calhd fire-ivorshipptrs. 
Two more volumes will complete the translation of all that is left us 
of Zoroaster's religion, 

[See also Vols XXIII and XXXI.] 

VoL. V. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part I. The Bundahu, Bahman 
Yajt, and Shayast la>sha)a&t. 8vo, cloth, izs, (id. 

The Pahlavi Texts comptise the theological literature of the revival 
of Zoroaster's religion, beginning with the Sassanian dynasty They 
are impot tantfor a study of Gnosticism, 

VoLs. VI ANB IX. The Quran. 

Paits 1 and II. Translated by E. 11. Pat mfr. 8vo, cloth, 21 s. 

This translation, carried out according io his own peculiar views 
of the origin of the Qur\in, was the last great tvork of E, 11, Palmer, 
before he ims murdered m Egypt. 

VOL. VII. The Institutes of Vish;m. 

Translated by Julius JoLiY 8vo, cloth, lo.? (id 

A collection of hgal aphorisms, tlosely connected with one of the 
oldest Vedic schooU, the Ka/y^as, but consideiahly added io in later 
time Of importance for a critical study of the Laivs of Manu, 

VOL. VIII. The Bhagavadgitd,with The Sanatsu^atiya, 
and The Anugita. 

Translated by Kashinath Trimbak Telang. 8vo, cloth, 
los, 6d. 

The earliest philosophical and religious poem of India. It has been 
paraphrased in Arnold's ^ Song Celestial! 

VOL. X. The Dhammapada, 

Translated from Pali by F. Max Muller ; and 

The Sutta-Nipata, 

Translated bom Pali by V. Fausboll ; being Canonical Books 
of the Buddhists. 8vo, cloth, lor ^d. 

The Dhammapada contains the quintessence of Buddhist morality. 
The Sutta-Nipdta gives the authentic teaching of Buddha on some 
of the fundamental principles of religion. 
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VoL. XI. Buddhist Suttas. 

'IVanslalcd fiom Pah by T. W Rhys Davids i. The Maha- 
])annibbana Sutlanla, 2 The Dhamma-^akka-ppavaltana 
Sutla 3 The Tevi^^j^i^a Suttanta , 4 The Akankheyya Sulla , 
5 The /v'etokhila Sulla, 6 The Mah.v&udassana Sutlanla; 
7 . 'I'he Sabbasa\a Sutta 8vo, doth, jos 6d. 

A colhchnn of I he mo\l unpoi tani reh^iom moral, and philosophical 
dm OH) u V taken fiom the sao id canon of the Biiddhnh 

VOL XII Tile .Sata[)atlia-Brahina;m, according to the 
Text of the Madhyandina School. 

'J'lanslated by Jiiius Fgofiing Part I. Books I and II 
8vo, (lolh, i2r bd 

A minute account of tin sainfictal urcmonm of the Vtdic age 
It lontaim the lai In d aiiount of the Thlugc in India, 

[Sec also Yob XXVI, XLl ] 

VoL XIII Vinaya Texts. 

'Pianslated fioin the Pali b) T \V Rh\s Davids and Hermann 
Oldfmierg Pari I The Patiniokkha The Mahavagga, WV. 
8 VO, doth, loj ()d 

I hi J inaya I'ext^ give f 01 the fii^t time a tiandalion of the moral 
code of the Buddhist lehgion as sitthd in tin thud century B ( 
[See also VoK XVII and \\ ] 

VoL XIV The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taiighl 111 the Schools of Apasiamba, Gautama, Vasish//;a, 
and Baudhri}ana Translated by Georg Buhler. Part II 
Yasish///a and Baudhayana 8vo, cloth, los, 6d 

VoL XV, The Upanishads. 

T 1 anslatcd b} V ]\Ia\ Mct i er. Pail II The Ka/^a-upanishad, 
The ]\Iu«c/aka-ui)anishad, The Tallin iyaka-upanishad, The 
Brdiadaia7/yaka-upanishad, The -.Svelamtara-upanishad, The 
PiaA77a-upanisliad, and The Mailiaya7/a-biahma;/a-upanishad. 
8 VO, cloth, loj 6d 

VOL XVL The Sacred Books of China. 

J he Texts of Confucianism. Tianslated by James Legge. 
Pail II The Yi King 8vo, cloth, loj. 6d. 

[See also Vols XXVll, XXVIII.] 

VoL XVII. Vinaya Texts. 

Pianslated from the Pah by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
OiDENBERG. Part II The Mabavagga,V-X. TheA^ullavagga, 
I-III. 8vo, cloth, loj. 6d 
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VOL. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West Part 11 . The Dcyistan-i Dinik 
and The Epistles of ManftxHiai 8vo, cloth, i2j. (id, 

VoL. XIX The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. 

A Life of Buddha by Amghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dhaimaraksha, a t) 420, and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. 8vo, cloth, loj (id. 

This life of Buddha itm iranslakd from Sanskrit into Chinese, 
A D 4(20, It contains many legends, some of which show a certain 
similarity to the Evangeliiim infantine, ijr 

VoL. XX Viiiaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pah by T W Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oi D^NHERG Part III. The Aullavagga, IV-XII. 8vo, cloth, 

I Of (id 

VoL. XXI. The Sacldharma-i)u«^/arika ; or, The Lotus 
of the True Law. 

Tiiiislated by II Kfrn 8vo, cloth, lar. ()d 
‘ The Lotus of Iht true Jmxv’ a immiual look of the Northern 
BuMlmh, tiumkted foin Sondrit Thae n a Chtnese tiansla- 
tton of this look ii'htch ivas fimdud as imly as the year 286 A 1). 

VoL. XXII. (raina-Shtras. 

Tranbl.ated fiom Piakiit by IlfRMANN Jacobi Pait 1 . The 
A/iranga-Sfitia and The Kalpa-SQlia 8vo, cloth, loj fsd 

The religion of the Gamas was founded ly a contemporary of Buddha. 
It still counts iiuiihrous adluients ui India^ while there are no 
Buddhists left in India proper. 

[.Sec Vol. XLV I 

VOL XXIII, The Zend-Avesta. 

1 ranslated by James Darmfstetfr. Part II. The SIrdzahs, 
YaJts, and NyfiyiF. 8vo, cloth, loi. Cd. 

VOL XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part III. Dina-i Mainog- 
Khiraa', Gikand-gflmanik Vi^dr, and Sad Dar 8vo, cloth, 
I or. 
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SECOND SERIES. 

VOL. XXV Mann. 

Tiaiislatocl by Gforg Buhlfr 8\o, cloth, 21s 

Thi^ translation is founded on that of Sir William Jones, which has lieen 
caicfiilly rcMscd and corrected with the help of seven native ( ommentarics 
An Appendix contains all the quotations liom Manu wdiich are found m the 
Hindu law-hooks, tianslated for the use of the Law (oiiits in India 
Another Appendix ^ synopsis of jiaiallel jiassa^es from the six 

Dharma-sutias, the other Sm;ztis, the Upanishads, the Mahabharata, &c 

VoL. XXVI. The .5’atapatlia‘Brahma;/a. 

Translated I)} Junus Eggeling. Part II Books III and IV. 
8vo, cloth, i2s 6(1 

VoLS. XXVII AND XXVIII. The Sacred Books of China. 
The 'Pexts of Confucianism Tianslatcd by Jamis Lfgge Parts 
III and IV The Li A'l, or ColEction of Tiealises on the Rules 
ofPiopriet}, 01 Ceiemonial Usages 8vo, cloth, 251 

VoL XXIX. The Gr/hya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 

Domestic Ceremonies. 

Pai 1 1 .Sankhayana, Ai-valaj ana, Pai askara, Khadii a. T i ans- 
lated by Hermann Oidenberg 8\o, cloth, i2j 6r/ 

These rules of Ponustic Ceremonies desciibe the home life of the ancient 
Aryas with a completeness and accuracy unmatched in an\ other literature 
borne of these rules have been incorpoiatcd in the ancient J>av\ -books. 

VOL XXX. The G/Vhya-Shtras, Rules of Vedic 

Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part J 1 Gobhila, IIira«yakc\nii, Apastamba. Tianslatcd by 
Hermann Oldfnberg. Apastamba, Ya^/ 7 a-paiibhasha-s{itras. 
Translated by F Max Muller 8vo, cloth, 12j 6 d. 

VOL. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. 

Part III The Yasna, Visparad, Afimagan, Gabs, and 
]\IiscelIaneous Fragments Translated by L. H. Mills. 8vo, 
cloth, i2s 6 d 

VoL. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part I. 8vo, cloth, iSs. 6 d. 
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VOL. XXXIII. The Minor Law-books. 

Translated by Juiius Jolly Pait I. Naiada, Br/baspati. 
8\o, clotli, loj. 6^/ 

VoL. XXXIV. The Vedanta-Sutras, with the Com- 
mentary by 6ahkar^Z’&rya. Part 1. 

Tianslatcd by (j Tiihimm 8\o, cloth, i 2 j 6r/ 

VOLS. XXXV AND XXXVI. The Questions of King 
Mihnda. 

Translated fioin the Pah b} T W Rhys Davids. 
Paul 8\o, cloth, loj (id Part II. 8\o, cloth, I 2 f (d 

Voii. XXXVII. 'I'he Contents of the Nasks, as stated 
m the Eighth and Ninth Books of the Dinkard. 
Paul Tianslatcd by K \V Wi-si 8vo, cloth, i .v. 

VoL. XXXVIII. The Vedanta-Sutras. Part II. 8vo, 

cloth, 12 \ (d 

VoLS. XXXIX AND XL. The Sacred Books of China. 
The Texts of Taoism. Tianslatcd b} Jami-s Legc.k. 8\o, 
cloth, 219 

VoL. XLI The ^’atapatha- Brahma;/a. Part III. 
Tianslatcd by Jri n s Pa/caaiNC 8\o, cloth, i 2 ,? 6f/ 

VoL. XLll. Hymns of the Atharva-veda 

d lanslakd by M Bloomi ii-i d [/;/ ihe Press ] 

VoLS. XLIII AND XLIV. The ^^atajiatha-Brahmara. 
Paits IV and [/// pnparation ] 

VOL. XLV. The (7aina-Sutras. 

Tianslatcd fiom PjaK//t, In Hermann Jxcoin Pait II The 
Uttaiadhyavioa Sutia, The Sutiabztani^a Sutia. 8\o, doth, 

12 S 6 d 

VoL XLVI. Vedic Hymns Part II. [In/Zic Press.] 
VoL. XL VII. The Contents of the Nasks. Part II. 

yin prepat ation ] 

VoL. XLVIIL Vedic H)mns, Part III. 

[/;/ pt epar ation ] 

VoL XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Texts. Biiddha- 

/’aiita, tianslatcd by L B Coweli Sukhavati-vyCiha,Va^'Ta^’/7/e- 
dika, &c , tianslatcd by F. Max Muller Amitayui-Dhyana- 
Sulia, tianslatcd by J TakakU'sU 8\o, cloth, 12 s, (d. 
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^luctiota (S^Aoninisia. 

ARYAN SI-RIES. 

BuddhUi Texts from J apan I. Va^ra/’/^//edika ; The 

Diamond-Ctittcr 

Edilccl by F Max Mm ter, M A Small 4I0, 3? ()d 

One of lilt most famous metaj)hysical treatises of the Mahayaiia Buddhists 

Ihiddhht Texts fro7n Japan II. Sukhavati-VyCiha 
Piscripiion of Sukhdvali, the Land of Bliss. 

Fdiled by F ]\Ia\ Muiitr, M A , and Ib nviu Naniio With 
two Appendices (1) Text and 'rianslation of Sanglia\ai man’s 
Chinese Vcision of the Poetical Poitions of the Sukhavati- 
Vyfiha , (2) Sanskiit Text of the Smaller Sukliavati-VyCiha. 
Small 4to, yj 6e/ 

The cditio ptDULps of the Sacted Book of one of tlie Inrijcst and most 
innucntnl seels of Buddhism, iiumhcim^^ moie than ten millions of followeis 
in Jajiau alone 

Buddhist Texts from Japan, III. The A neient Palm- 
Leaver containing the IVa^ //a-Paramita- H ;7daya- 
Siitra and the Ush;/isha-Vi,^aya-L)hara;d. 

Fditcd by F Max MLTiia<.R, M A , and Bux^iu Nanjio, M A. 
With an AjTendix by G Bi'hikr, C 1 F M'lih many Plates. 
Small 4 to, I Of 

Contains faesimiles of the oldest Sanskiit IMS .it jircseiit known 

Dharma-Sawj^raha, an Ancient Collet tion of Buddhist 
Tcchnual Tcrmr. 

Ihepaud for publication by Kenjtu Kasawara, a Buddhist 
Pi lest fiom Japan, and, aftei his death, edited b) F Max 
M uiai'R and 11 Wtnztl Small 4t(), Od 

Katyayana’s Sarvanukrama;n* of the A^uveda. 

With Fxliacts fiom Shac/guruvishya’s Commenlaiy entitled 
Vt dauhadipika Fdited by A A Macdonei 1 , M A , Ph I) i 6 j. 
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